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NEW TINNERBIN IED NUTS, SPEED CLIPS and 
SPEED CLA or cigfralt are saving as much as 80% in 
weight of fastenings agi about 50% in application time. 


Illustrated: LatchingARNESS SPEED CLAMPS cushioned 
with extruded plastic channels are snapped on or off in a 
second. Eliminate taping and “boggles.” No. 3043 is used 
at intermediate locations and for sub-assembly. No. 3044 
is the main supporting clamp. Both types available in a wide 
range of sizes. Fastened with 3 different types of SPEED 
NUTS as illustrated. Write for bulletin No. 157 with complete 
information and samples. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2039 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 


IN CANADA IN ENGLAND 
Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilton, Ontario Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London 


in 


OVER 1,000 SHAPES AND SIZES 
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EC&M Magnets 
Sweep the Cars 
Clean! 


Quick Release 
of Load Cuts 
down Time be 
tween Trips! 


2700 E. 79th STREET 


= =" 


FREGARDLESS of their tough assignments 

today—tfrequent lifts and long hours of 
operation—EC&M Magnets with Automatic- 
Discharge Magnet Controllers are helping 
move more scrap at lower cost than 
ever before. 


They offer you: 


1. Ribbed magnet-case for high-radiating and 
maintained lifting capacity in all-day service. 


2. Quickly-adjustable controller to suit load, 
voltage, size of magnet, etc. 


3. Power contactor of Lime-Arc design. 


Fast handling, substantial savings are yours 
with EC&M Magnet Equipment. Ask for 
18-page amply illustrated Bulletin 900AD. 


Good Lifts 
All Day 
Long! 


he 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RIBBED FOR STRENGTH...RIBBED FOR BIG CAPACITY OPERATION 





In machine gun and machine-gun mount, Bethlehem Carbon Bars are right up with the fight- 
ing men of the United Nations. As hot-rolled rounds, as free-machining steel and as carbon 
forging billets, Bethlehem Carbon Steels are the material for dozens of parts of guns and 
gun mounts. Carbon steel bars are moving in large tonnages from Bethlehem plants to fac- 
tories producing not only guns but virtually every kind of equipment used in modern warfare. 


Bethlehem Carbon Bars 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Please send me the new ‘B-1' Department ST 
Cincinnati Press Brake Catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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McKAY MACHINE Gopi. SS 
NEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, TIN, AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


The WEAN ENGINEERING CO., Inc. © WARREN, OHIO 


The McKay Heavy Duty Roller 


Leveller. 


The Budd-McKay Processing 
Machine. 


McKay Heavy Duty Backed-Up 
4-Hi Plate Leveller. 


Backed-up Roller Leveller. 
















































Two-Way Service 


® Down in Washington through-. 


out the War Production Board and 
the Office of Price Administration 
each Monday morning brings to 
the busy desks of dozens of top men 
a condensed, easily-read report on 
America’s No. 1 war production 
industry. It gives them quickly a 
picture of technical progress in the 
industry, the effects of new priori- 
ties and allocations, the tempo of 
production, the market trends, the 
personnel changes, and the new 
ideas being put to use to speed 
war production now—when it’s 
needed most. 

Yet this service is not confden- 
tial, nor is it expensive. Simul- 
taneously throughout industry over 
8500 manufacturing plants, account- 
ing for well over 90 per cent of the 
war production of the country, are 
receiving the same report. The top 
executives and production officials 
of these plants fit it into their day- 
to-day work, keeping informed ac- 
curately on how to operate under 
war regulations, how to produce 
more, how to conserve materials, 
how tc train green men, and how 
to save time. 

Sreeu’s editors, fully conscious of 
the importance of this two-way in- 
formation service, will continue as 
they have done for many months 
without fail to give you the very 
best and most complete job it is 
humanly possible to do. 


Washington Readers 


@ Here, for example, is what J: 
Howard Somerville, Chief, Mate- 
r.als Section, Aircraft Branch, WPB, 
writes: 

I was a regular subscriber 
for many years and during 
that time I found STEEL to 
be a valuab’e source of cur- 
rent information, Under pres- 
ent conditions here in Wash- 
ington, I find STEEL is even 
more valuable, since it pre- 
sents a concise digest of the 
tremendous volume of impor- 


Soon! 


STEEL 


tant information which is im- 
possible for me to secure in 
any other way. It enables 
me to keep abreast of current 
developments without being 
forced to take time to review 
a mass of publications. 


Harvey A. Anderson, Chief, Con- 
servation and Substitution Branch, 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 


WPB, this week also writes: 


| am using your excellent 
coverage of the metals situa- 
tion as my chief source of out- 
side contact with the repercus- 
sions of the War Production 
Board program. 


And from OPA, Dexter A. Tu- 


tein, Iron and Steel Products Price 
Division, says: 

STEEL is a great help to 
us in our work here and is 
read regularly with much in- 
terest. 


Minute Messages 


® Executives and personnel man- 
agers who have the task of keep- 
ing efficiency and morale at a high 
level on war production no doubt 
will be interested in a new service 
offered by the Jaqua Co., 101 Gar- 
den street S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

This company has available a 
series of Minute Messages, which 
provide brief, inspiring, patriotic 
thoughts. The Messages may be 
secured on a weekly, or biweekly 
schedule - for attaching to checks, 
placing in pay envelopes or mailing 
to the homes of employes. 


Gadgeteers Note 


@ If you have any good inventions 
lying around in the back of your 
mind, it may pay you to get in 
touch with Albert G. Burns, Ala- 
meda, Calif.. who modestly signs 
himself The Nation's Gadget Chief, 
Inventors of America. If they aren’t 
too Rube Goldbergish he'll put 
them into production for you for 
a nominal 15 per cent. 











Special Issue 


B A. F. “Charlie” Davis, vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co., week 
before last took a sudden trip to the 
hospital for an appendectomy and 
lipoma removal, Charlie announced 
just before he left that he was go- 
ing to Shangri-La for the vacation 
he’d been talking about for so 
many years but it turned out to be 
the Hanna House in Cleveland. 


When the truth was known, 
Charlie found himself on the re- 
ceiving end of a pleasant surprise. 
The Davis News, a full-sized news- 
paper issued by the employes with 
the co-operation of a Cleveland 
daily, reached Charlie in his Shang- 
ri-La with a screaming headline, 
“Davis Found In Secret Hideout”, 
and the story of how his Scotty, 
Sandy MacDavis, had traced the fu- 
gitive to a swank hideaway suite. 
They did it up right with all kinds 
of stories about Charlie spread all 
over the front page and you can bet 
your boots he won’t forget it for a 
long time. 


Being Used 


@ Copies of Sreex’s Ordnance Pro- 
duction Handbooks—over 10,000 of 
which have gone out to metalwork- 
ing plants and to the Army and 
Navy—certainly aren't gathering 
dust on library shelves. Typical 
is this letter from Douglas S. Rev- 
eley of the General Railway Signal 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fred King, engineer in the 
heat treating department, has 
circulated his copy of Mod- 
ern Shell Production among 
so many of his interested 
employes that it is somewhat 
the worse for wear, We con- 
sider this edition a particu- 
larly fine piece of work and 
need a fresh copy. 

All three handbooks are still 
available at $3.00 for the set, or 
$1.50 for Modern Shell Production, 
$1.00 each for Modern Small Arms 
and Modern Gun Production. 














110, No, 24. June 35, 1942. issue of it published every Monday at Cleveland, O. Entered as second class matter at the post off ce, 
U. S. and possessions. 


Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. . Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; all 


other countries, 1 year $12. Current issues, 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 


Buy a War Bond—Today! 




































His ‘‘Head Work’’ Eliminated 
a Second Chucking Operation 





Joe Karnowski mans a turret lathe in the Strut Department of 
Bendix Aircraft, South Bend, Ind. Along came a complicated collar 
job with the routing book calling for two chuckings. But operator 
Karnowski, like thousands of other skilled mechanics, thinks beyond 
routine work sheets. By rearranging the tooling, he was able to 
finish the work in one chucking, saving valuable time otherwise spent 
in rechucking for a second operation. The finished piece is also 
more accurate because in a single chucking all faces are square and 
the hole concentric. We are proud to present operator Karnowski 
with a gold victory pin for his contribution to “Ideas for Victory”. 


Hundreds of resourceful operators send their “Ideas for Victory” to 
be published in “Blue Chips”, a newsy shop bulletin sent free to turret 


lathe operators’ home addresses. Make sure your operators—old timers 


You CAN TURN IT Fr ARNER 
—— gag . bak & and learners—are on the list to get “Blue Chips”. They'll enjoy it and 
WARNER & SWASEY SWASEY profit through reading it. Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Turret Lathes 


Cletveianae 
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. . » TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


or “ACORN” DIES 


HERE are 12 questions about “Acorn” Dies. Out of 7 tool foremen 
who recently tackled them, only one was able to score 100%. 
How about you? Don’t peek at the answers in the lower right corner 
till you've checked your knowledge. 
1, “Acorn” Dies can be used on all makes of hand or automatic 
screw machines, turret lathes, bolt cutters, drill presses, etc. 
C Right () Wrong 
2. “Acorn” Dies can only be used on fixed centers. 
C) Right () Wrong 
3. “Acorn” Dies are adjustable. C0 Right () Wrong 
“Acorn” Dies do not require lead screws on machines on which 
they are used. 0 Right (1) Wrong 
5. “Acorn” Dies can be used on any machines which reverse either 
the die or rod when the desired thread length has been cut. 
C) Right () Wrong 
6. There is only one size of “Acorn” Die blank for all thread sizes. 
Cj Right () Wrong 
7. There are standard holders which permit “Acorn” Dies to be 
used with “button,” spring or floating die holders. 
(- Right (1) Wrong 
8. Smaller than ordinary “Acorn” Dies can be used with a given 
holder. C) Right () Wrong 
9, Each size of “Acorn” Die holder is available with only one size 
shank. C Right [) Wrong 
10. Genuine “Acorn” Dies have an exclusive patented “heel” on the 
cutting lands that prevents tearing threads on reversal. 
C) Right (1) Wrong 
11. “Acorn” Dies are so uniform in size that they can be removed 
for sharpening, or changed without checking machine set-up. 
C) Right () Wrong 
12. A special fixture is needed to hold dies for sharpening. 
C) Right (1) Wrong 


For years “Acorn” Dies have hung up 
amazing records on various types of pro- 
duction work. Consider them for any job 
where dies seem to wear out rapidly. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dernorr Piant: 2102 West Fort St. 
Wanrenouses in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
In Canada: Gaeenrretp Tar anv Dre Corp. 
oF Canaba, Lrp., Gat, Ont 





XY GREENFIELD 


TAPS + DIES +» GAGES + TWISTDRILLS + REAMERS + SCREW PLATES + PIPE TOOLS 
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As changing consumer demands impose more exacting requirements 
upon production, users of Weirite Tin Plate and allied steels find the 
Weirite trade-mark a symbol of continuously satisfactory quality . .. a 
quality that assures better performance on your production line, and 
keeps Weirton in its unchallenged position as the world’s largest 
independent tin plate producer. 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 


Bars ... Angles . . . Structurals . . . Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets . . . Galvanized Sheets . . . Long Terne Sheets... WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate... Terne Plate 
—Special Coated and Roofing Ternes ... Tin Mill Black Plate ... Lacqured Tin Plate and Black Plate. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How to prolong the life of Pickling Equipment 


corrosion of tie-rods by leaking acid. 


yA KEEP PICKLING TANKS TIGHT... and thus prevent 
e 


DON’T LEAVE UNLOADED CRATES IN ACID .. . be- 


@ cause it shortens their life. 





WASH OFF HANDLING EQUIPMENT... even when 


@ out of service for only a brief period. 


These instructions apply to equipment 


of any metal, including Monel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


* * INCO Nickel Alloys in the War Effort * * 


With the Nation at war, every pound of Nickel, Monel and Inconel 
that expanded facilities can produce is urgently needed for vessels 
of the Navy, mechanical and chemical equipment for the Army, 
vital parts of Aircraft, and for Chemical, Petroleum, Steel and other 
essential industries. As part of the all-out war effort the International 
Nickel Company will continue to report for the benefit of such users 
information concerning the selection, fabrication and use of Nickel 


and Nickel Alloys. 


MONEL* © “K” MONEL* * “S” MONEL* © “R” MONEL* © “KR” MONEL* © INCONEL* © NICKEL . “2” NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip...Rod... Tubing... Wire... Castings 





**‘Monel” and other trade-marks which have an 
asterisk associated with them are trade-marks 
of The International Nickel Company, Ine. 
























































HIGH FREQUENCY HEATING IS HERE TO STAY 


High frequency heating is being greatly accelerated by the combination 
of current events. Quantity production floating on conveyors provides an 
The unusual flexibility of Ajax- idea! setup. The urgency for speed, maintenance of uniformity and con- 
Northrup High Frequency servation of man power are the deciding factors. 
Equipment may easily be its In fact, although little heating equipment had been installed previous 
greatest asset, for you can to 1936, the sales curve of Ajax-Northrup High Frequency Heating Equip- 


plot cogent nem hana ment will soon cross that of the melting equipment which has been used 


to brazi elti t an 
rer a eet Xe, eg extensively since 1918. 
Continued growth is assured because high frequency heating covers 


the range of advantages from high-speed production to top quality and 


time for a fraction of the ori- 


ginal investment. 


competitive costs. 


AJAX filtt FREQUENCY FURNACES 


NORTHRUP AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION, AJAX PARK, TRENTON, N.J. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: THE AJAX METAL CO. Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal for foundry use. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION. Ajox-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., Inc. Ajax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace and Resistance Type Electric Furnaces. 





servation program, 
Silverstreak silent 
chain will hereafter 
be furnished in a 
durable “black-out” 
finish. 


servation program, 
Silverlink roller chain 
will hereafter be fur- 
mished in a durable 
“blackout” finish. 


SILVERSTREAK 
t Chain- Drives 
Because of its“positive, tooth-to- 


* tooth contact, this drive cannot 


slip. It delivers every R.P.M. of 
the motor to the machine and 
provides smooth, quiet and de- 
pendable service for years at high- 
est efficiency. For maximum pro- 
duction, equip your machines 
with Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent 


Link-Belt 
Precision-Built 
SPEED REDUCERS 


Link-Belt offers a complete ser- 
vice on speed reducers. Making a 
full line, including herringbone 
gear, worm gear and motorized 
helical gear types in a wide range 
of sizes and ratios, the answer to 
any speed reducer problem can be 
given quickly and without bias. 





$ Good Soir 


in the Battle for Production 


LINK-BELT is ready to help Design 
Engineers and Production Men with 
their power transmission problems 
The machines you are operating today are 
going to determine the future of America. 
They not only have to be good performers— 
they’ve got to do more and do it faster than 
ever before. 


Now. more than ever, is the time to see 
that they are equipped with the most efficient 
and the most modern means of positive power 
transmission and accurate speed control. 
Link-Belt can help you, for nowhere else 
can you find the accumulated knowledge 
and experience on all phases of power trans- 
mission that is possessed by Link-Belt Engi- 





neers. They are at your service without obli- 
gation. Send for Binder No. 2100. It con- 
tains eight complete catalogs bound as one 
book, covering the complete Link-Belt line 
of Positive Drives—Silent and Roller Chain 
Drives, Speed Reducers, P.I.V. Gear Vari- 
able Speed Transmissions. “‘Friction Fighter”’ 
Book No. 1775 contains 88 pages of engineer- 
ing data, dimensions, weights, list prices, 
etc., on the famous Link-Belt line of ball and 
roller bearing units. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ewart Plant, 220 S. Belmont Ave. ssos-a 
on, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto 
offices, warchouses and distributors in principal cities 


Leading Manufacturer of Mechanical Transmissicn Equip- 
ment—Silent and Roller Chains . . Speed Reducers. . 
Variators . . Roller, Ball and Babbitted Bearings . . 
Couplings . . Base Plates . . Take-Ups . . Clutches . . 
Sprockets . . Hangers . . Shafting . . Pulleys, etc. 








There are certain factors which must be considered 
in making an intelligent choice of oil seals for any 
given application. They are: 


i. Sizeand finish of Shaft on which the seal will operate. 
2. Space Limitations, if any, in the housing which 
carries the seal. 


3. Shaft Speed: Oak Leather packing members are 
suitable for speeds up to 750 FPM., Sirvis Leather 
for speeds from 750-2000 FPM. 


FPM =Shaft Diameter x RPM x .26 


4. Operating Temperature: Oak Leather packing 
members suitable for temperatures up to 140° F., 


Sirvis Leather from 140-200° F., Sirvene Synthetic 
from 200-300° F., High Temperature Sirvene Syn- 
thetic up to 400° F. 


5. Fluids: Leather packing members for contact with 
oil or grease, Sirvene Synthetic for acids, alkalis, 
and solvents incompatible with leather. 


6. Operating Pressure: Pressure of lubricant on the 
seal or the difference in pressures on the two sides 
of the seal. 


7. Shaft Motion: Rotary or reciprocating. 


8. Foreign Matter: Concentration of air or fluid 
born abrasive dust or moisture. 


Chicago Rawhide engineers have had a lifetime 


of experience in dealing with oil sealing 


problems of all hinds 


Miiliiiimiilwiue 








. ongeearre of tons of steel hurtle forward when 
the battleship moves into action... heavy guns 
and thick armor plate give and take mighty blows... 
yet victory or defeat are determined by delicate instru- 
ments of control. 

Grasp that principle of control as the critical factor 
...and you'll begin to see why Lebanon’s job plan- 
ning is vitally important to users of steel castings. 
Lebanon’s Operating Department carefully studies 
designs (preferably, before patterns are made) to be 
sure that they conform with tested steel foundry prac- 
tice. If design improvements are indicated, Lebanon 
suggests them to the customer. 

Patterns are then made and checked to blueprint 
for dimensional correctness. Next the job is planned 
for production, with consideration given to the loca- 
tion and size of feed heads . . . methods of rigging and 
gating. This helps to assure sound castings. 

If advisable, sample castings are made to be checked 


oe 


dimensionally . . . then inspected by destructive or non- 
destructive methods for soundness of section before 
being released for production. 

There is a premium on quality in steel castings and 
Lebanon pays that premium in the form of control at 
every possible point. That’s why Circle © Castings 
are chosen to guard the integrity of such products as 
Andale Strainers and Mason-Neilan Regulators. 


Lebanon metallurgists are studying future applications for alloy and 
carbon steel castings of controlled quality ...and are ready to 
discuss significant developments with forward looking organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY - LEBANON, "ENNA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FisecrEerR Swiss CHAMO”™ +e METHOO 


LEBANON Stina igi STEEL CASTINGS 








MCKAY ELECTRODES... 
FOR STRENGTH IN 
ACTION! 


y Photograph 


A ship of the line welded with McKAY Electrodes becomes an in- 
tegrated, seamless hull of continuous steel, with no rivets to burst 
... harder to disable . . . a tough customer in battle! 

As McKAY Electrodes SERVE in ship building they also SAVE! 
Save by materially reducing deadweight . . . save man-power.. . 
save ship ways by cutting building time in half. . . save millions of 
rivet holes . . . save vital steel! 

The McKAY Company's greatly expanded capacity has been 
“enlisted for the duration” . . . to SERVE and SAVE wherever the 
superiority of its ‘researched’ electrode line best functions in the 
nation’s war effort. 


THE McKAY COMPANY °- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES OFFICES: 125 S. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles - 100 Howard St., San Francisco 


SHIELDED 
™“~N ARC 


ELECTRODES 


7 


The McKay line includes regular 
carbon steel, stainless, and alloy 
steel electrodes for every welding 
purpose. Literature on request. 


The McKay Company was 
among the first honored with 
the coveted Navy “E” award 
for excellence in fulfilling 
Naval Ordnance contracts. 


MCKAY WELDING ELECTRODES 


AND INDUSTRIAL, MARINE AND AUTOMOTIVE CHAINS 








PLUS STABILITY 














quenching; its make-up includes a percentage of wet- 


— HOUGHTO-QUENCH ‘“G”’ is an oil made solely for 
ting-out agent to speed spreading over metal surfaces. 


HOUGHTO-QUENCH ‘‘G”’ embodies a further ingredi- 
‘2 ent high in heat absorption, enabling transfer of heat 
more rapidly from the metal. 


HOUGHTO-QUENCH “‘G”’ contains a patented stabiliz- 
€) ing agent which minimizes oxidation or fractional dis- 
tillation of the oil in service. 


You want fast quenching speed—and you get it with Houghto-Quench “G.”’ 

But that’s not all: you also get a lasting power, astability that keeps Houghto- 

Quench “‘G”’ the same, month after month. You get freedom from sludging; 

no clogging of cooling systerns. You get the proper fire, flash 

and viscosity. And finally, you get the services of men trained 

War in heat treating who can help you greatly in the many new 
problems you face today. 


r 
Manut® For those reasons, insist on HOUGHTO-QUENCH “‘G” for 
Kner Tao quenching munitions and war materials. 
prawind qives - 
Rust 
se a E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Begete) Core PHILADELPHIA 
ree oe Chicago - San Francisco ~ Detroit 





HOUGHTO-QUENCH G’ 
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POWER... and still more POWER 
for the Navy 


These reduction gear units—important links 
between motor and propeller in naval vessels—are 
made of Cast Steel. 

Steel Castings are used for this purpose for a 
very sound reason—they are the quickest and least 
costly way of securing the strength, the stamina, 
the precision and the wearing qualities needed for 
this vital job. 

It is significant that the maker of these parts has 
just been asked to quadruple his output! 

There are no adequate substitutes for Steel 


MODERNIZE AND 


Castings in thousands of applications—for both 
armament and peacetime goods—no other ma- 
terials that do the work quite so well, or that can 
be turned out so quickly at such low cost. 

Should you find it difficult to get steel castings 
when you need them, it is because they have so many 
important jobs to do, and are in such great demand. 

But you'll find your steel foundryman a resource- 
ful man, anxious to help solve your problem. Or you 
may write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 








OHIO 
PRODUCTION 


MILLING MACHINES 


Profitable for short runs, because easy to set up, 
operate, get at, and change over. Profitable for 
long, steady grinds, because rugged, rigid, and 
Climb-cutting for longer service. 

cutter rotation, a true plane of 
positive locked feed make possible 
ist as well as with the feed... Various 


automatic feed operation are available. 


THE OHIO MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, KENTON, OHIO 


IMMEDIATE 


shipments are now the 
rule on this machine. 


i 
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I- “all out’”’ production orders have you pushing for greater 
tonnage—efficient furnace control is essential. 

You can rely on the above Brown Pneumatic Fuel-Flow Control 
System to boost production by controlling desired fuel-flow at a constant 
equal rate to each end of furnace, irrespective of variations in fuel and 
steam pressure, temperature, or inequalities in the burner piping. 

It maintains proper heat balance in checker system when furnace is 
reversed at periodic intervals and decreases burner coking on outgoing 
end of furnace by quickly closing fuel valve. 

It prevents entrance of fuel after reversal until waste gas dampers 
are completely reversed and sufficient combustion air is supplied to 
burner ports. 

It eliminates flooding with unburned fuel—following reversal by 
automatic slow opening of fuel valve at pre-determined but adjustable 
rate to equal rate of air delivery to the oncoming burner ports. 

In plants where Brown Fuel-Flow Controllers are installed, maximum 
production is being attained and fuel costs are held to a minimum. To 
get full details about the Brown Pneumatic Fuel-Flow Control System, 
write for Bulletin 27-8. 


BROWN 4¢7-0-fne FLOW CONTROLLERS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4462 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
Wacsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden 











harder to replace, now that expert die 
makers are scarcer than hen’s teeth.” 

What to do? 

A Penn Salt representative helped 
find the answer . . . better cleaning of 
the wire before drawing. After study- 
ee eee 
one of our series of Pennsalt Cleaners 
best suited for this job. 

Success! Tungsten carbide dies in 
this steel mill now last 15-20% longer. 
There is less scrap loss and less. scratch- 
ing of wire. Rusty wire, requiring re- 
processing, has been practically elimi- 


ohio «wire 


and saves by using a Pennsalt Cleaner 








nated by dipping the wire first in a 
Pennsalt Cleaner solution and then in 
lime, before drawing. And, in addition, 
cleaner costs have been substantially 
reduced by comparison with the former 
metal cleaner used. 

Most important of all, the longer die 
life, lower scrap loss and elimination of 
rusty wire .. . achieved with the aid of 
this Pennsalt Cleaner . . . helped speed 
up production of wire rope and other 

Today Pennsalt 
Cleaners are helping to 
speed up Defense in 
many other ways... 
by saving time, labor 
and materials in plants 
























speeds ot 


making metal parts for airplanes, 
tanks, naval craft, guns and other 


munitions. 


There’s a Pennsalt Cleaner designed 
to meet practically every kind of 
metal cleaning problem. What's your 
specific need in a metal cleaner? 
Our technical staff, backed by ade- 
quate supplies of all Pennsalt Cleaners, 
is at your service. Phone, wire or 
write our Pennsalt Cleaner Division, 


Dept. S. 


PEN YLVANIA SALT 
mAnyryernine ea 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh « Wyandotte « Tacoma 











| CALL YOUR Repub 











never Stops Trying 


lo help you 


CALL YOUR REPUBLIC DISTRIBUTOR FIRST 





Give him a chance to help you solve your 
steel supply problems. He’s anxious to serve 
you—and can, in many ways. Due to Produc- 
tion for Victory, he may not be able to give 
you a// the Republic sheets, pipe, bolts and 
nuts, cold finished bars and shafting, boiler 
tubes and electrical conduit you need, but 
he won't stop trying. 

When you put your problem up to your 
Republic Distributor, he tackles it as if it 
were his own. For today, your worries are 
his problems and his business depends on 
his solving them. So, he has simply rolled up 
his sleeves and buckled down to the job of 
using all his facilities overtime to give you 
emergency service now when you need it most. 


He still may be able to furnish you with small 


DISTRIBUTOR FIRST 





supplies for vital machine and plant main- 
tenance, or enough to keep a war contract 
moving until your mill order arrives. If he 
can’t, he will go the limit to get them for you. 
Often he can furnish other sizes or grades that 
will serve almost as well. He may be able to 
suggest ways to make your stocks go farther. 
He just never lets up in his effort to help you. 


He’s the kind of a man you weed in this 
emergency, so always call your Republic 
Distributor first. To save valuable time, be 
sure to give him complete information on 
how you intend to use the materials and 
your priority rating. Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Berger Manufacturing Division 

Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division 


Union Drawn Steel Division 
Truscon Steel Company 














fpow to increase the Life of 


your Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


and Cutting Hose... 


Uninterrupted use of the oxy-acetylene process is vital to industrial 
maintenance and production. It is therefore reasonable to expect the 
continued manufacture of adequate amounts of oxygen and acetylene hose 
for use in the many essential applications of this process. However — as 
with any product made of materials subject to strict rationing — certain 
limitations on manufacture of hose, and restrictions on sale, are inevitable. 
It is therefore to the advantage of everyone to increase the useful life of 


all oxygen and acetylene hose in service. 


1. Protect hose from oil and grease, 
as these cause rapid deterioration of 
rubber. If oil or grease does get on hose, 
remove with water and any commonly 
used cleaning agent supplied in powder 
form, such as “Oakite;”’ or with con- 


EERIE 


Need 





crete floor cleaning powder. Addition 
of about 5 per cent pine oil or resin 
soap will facilitate cleaning. Do not use 
gasoline, kerosene, or any cleaner con- 
taining caustic soda or potash. 


2. Avoid burning of bose due to care- 
less use of blowpipes, or from permit- 
ting hose to contact hot objects. 


3, Avoid kinks and undue abrasion or 
abuse when handling hose. Coil it— 


don’t drag it—when moving to new 
locations. If hose crosses the path of 
vehicles, protect it by planks. 
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4, Use short lengths of bose. Short 
lengths not only are more readily avail- 
able, but are more easily protected from 


= Oe 


damage. By inserting couplings in the 
ends of hose as illustrated, several short 
lengths can quickly be joined when 
required. 


5. Test bose regularly over its full 
length by immersing it in water while 


= _={{=(_E 


under operating pressure. Cut out leaky 
sections at once and rejoin the hose ends 
by using hose splices as shown above. 


6. Test all bose connections for leaks 
by brushing on soapy water while the 
hose is under operating pressure. If 


leaks are found—or if hose ends are 
worn—cut the ends off back to sound 





rubber and reassemble ferrules and 
nipples, as diagrammed above. 


7. Operate blowpipes only at pres- 
sures recommended in the apparatus 
instruction book. Keep blowpipes in 


good condition to avoid damaging flash- 
backs. Use oxygen and acetylene hose 
only for the purpose for which each 
is intended. 


8. Purchase bose only when actually 
needed. Rubber deteriorates while on 
the shelf, with resultant shortening of 
useful life. 


* * * 


Send for Helpful 
Literature 


The steps described here not only 
will conserve hose, but will conserve 
gas and contribute to the safe use of the 
oxy-acetylene process. Duplicate copies 
of the instruction booklets furnished 
with apparatus supplied by Linde are 
available without cost upon request. 
Also available is the helpful booklet, 
“Precautions and Safe Practices’, which 
gives full instructions for setting up 
apparatus correctly. Write for the copies 
you need—today. 





Shops... 





THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York [ag Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


You Can Obtain Copies of this Advertisement For Distribution in Y our 
or to Post on Your Bulletin Boards . 


. « Upon Request. 











— you're turning soil or turning metal, you 
need that extra pull for extra tools. You may need 


two, three, or four times as much power. Or more. 


To facilitate the multiple cuts that do so much to boost 
production, Gisholt Turret Lathes provide a complete range 
of twelve forward and reverse speeds—all in geometrical 
progression. Whatever your requirement to pull the heavier 
load at the most efficient cutting speed, you have power in 
abundance for it. Power delivered steadily, smoothly— 


without strain or vibration. 


Simple controls and easy “handling” enable the operator 


to make the utmost of Gisholt power and speed. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 


AHEAD ... KEEP AHEAD 
--« WITH GISHOLT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METAL TURNING 














America Fights the Clock 
with These Scales! 





| Se minutes can be saved with modern Fairbanks-Morse Scales. 
This scale, installed in a conveyor system, is weighing castings on the 
move. At the touch of a button castings are weighed without stopping and 
a printed record is made! 
Use your priority to secure Fairbanks-Morse Scales that will not only save 
time wow, but in years to come. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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| WHERE /recision 
iS PRICELESS 








Ss it’s a com rativel small art The modern precision thread grinder is an 
' z an y P Ex-Cell-O accomplishment, introduced by 
—a cylinder hold down stud—only Ex-Cell-O to Americon industry in 1935. 
There are nine styles of Ex-Cell-O Precision 

oo of many threaded hardened Thread Grinding Machines, covering an ex- 
pieces that goto make up the power- tremely wide range of work for both external 


ful engines of today's fighting $3 auromotic fooed for production of mre 
planes . . . small but vital parts cision threaded hardened stud shown above) 
that must be precision-machined if 
they are to endure the stress that’s unavoidable in modern airplane 
engines ... this stud (with threads on both ends, tapered and straight, 
precision ground from the solid after heat treat) is typical of thousands 
of hardened parts being threaded on a production basis day and night 
for the aircraft industry . . . on Ex-Cell-O thread grinding machines . . . 
to the highest commercial standards of accuracy in size and finish. 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION « DETROIT, MICH. 


—— 
a SS 


Precision THREAD GRINDING, BORING AND LAPPING MACHINES, 
TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRINDING SPINDLES, 








OACHES. CUTTING TOOLS. DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PARTS 


y 
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HIGHLIGHTING 





NEWS Control over the distribution 

and use of metals will be co- 
ordinated under the Production Requirements 
Plan, starting July 1 (p. 34). All companies 
using more than $5000 worth quarterly will be 
required to make application in accordance with 
the system, which will be geared to strategic 
demands of the war program. 

Use of preference ratings has been simplified 
(p. 35) by an amendment to Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3. Practically all ratings can be ex- 
tended or applied, effective July 1, through a 
single certification. 

OPA has refused to permit a Mid-west steel 
‘company to raise prices on several products, 
though conceding that it is producing them at 
a loss. It rules (p. 41) that total earnings shall 

be the determining factor. 
| Ina financial analysis, the Steel Institute finds 
operating costs last year absorbed 93% cents of 
the industry’s sales dollar, 2% cents more than 
in 1940, 10% cents over 1929. 

A more intensive campaign to reclaim indus- 
trial scrap is forecast (p. 29) by E. L. Shaner, 
editor-in-chief, STEEL, who envisions a good sal- 
vage “detective” in every plant—ferreting out 
accumulated junk nobody else has thought of ~s 
possessing value. “Acres of Diamonds lie in 
industry’s own back yard!” That was the gist 
of comment by salvage and conservation experts 
(>. 56) at the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ meeting in Cleveland. A campaign 
started in Detroit (p. 51) is aimed at all “dor- 
mant” material, including tools, dies, molds, ob- 
solete machinery and equipment and buildings. 
Protest against a WPB proposal that steel mills 
buy scrap metals direct and process the material 
in their own yards was lodged (p. 117) by rep- 
resentatives of the scrap industry. 

A plan for individual awards to workmen for 
meritorious suggestions was announced (p. 39) 
by War Production Board. Women now operate 
cranes and big guns (p. 55) at Aberdeen prov- 


ing grounds. 
PRODUCTION The steel indus- 
try continues to 
drive its furnaces hard, here and there open 
hearths going out for repairs. others going in 
after being repaired, the steel production rate 
continuing 99 per cent. 
In achieving another notable record in plate 
production, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. (p. 36) 
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converted the Irvin Works—built primarily for 
light-gage products—to roll plates 1-inch thick. 
Inland Steel (p. 37) also reports new records 
for plates, its war-time output increased 300 
per cent. The steel industry's total plate pro- 
duction last month (p. 60) reached 1,012,194 
tons, of which 425,211 tons were rolled on con: 
tinuous strip mills. 

Alloy steels in 1941, the Steel Institute reports 
(p. 60) represented 9.9 per cent of all steel pro- 
duced. Current alloys output is double highest 
peacetime figures. 


Tees. ee Xf 


ST&EvL’s forging series, 
Professor Macconochie discusses the factors in- 
volved in resistance heating work for forging. 
As pointed out (p. 64), the method has a num- 
ber of important advantages. 

Additional information on the new NE (Na- 
tional Emergency) alloy steels is carried this 
week in 29 charts and three tables (p. 66). This, 
with the article, published last week represents 
most of the information available at present. As 
more data are developed, they will appear in 
STEEL. 

G. G. Landis tells (p. 74) what can be done 
to minimize stresses and distortion in high-speed 
welding work. He explains the ten fundamental 
factors that must be controlled. 


A new lead-screen technique for X-ray work 
that simplifies procedure and saves vital war 
material is described (p. 81) by Herbert R. Isen- 
burger. 

Interprocess cleaning of cartridge and shell 
cases (p. 86) is an important phase of munitions 
production on which G. Russell Hersam offers 
some practical information. 

Drafting and operating under government 
contracts (p. 92) involve consideration of many 
important factors. In the second of a series 
of articles on this subject methods of comput- 
ing the fixed fee, cost accounting systems, non- 
reimbursable and overhead items, and how to 
control your material expenses are discussed. 


M A R K E TS tically cleared of unrated 


tonnages (p. 119). Maximum price has been 
established by OPA on fabricated reinforcing 
steel (p. 127). WPB regulations are improving 
steel distribution for war purposes (p. 119), 
aided by increased output. 


Mill books have been prac- 





“There IS Something 
you can do to 
get STEEL more quickly! 


Steel deliveries are a problem! Stocks are depleted, mill deliveries 
delayed, priorities strictly enforced, demands heavier as war production 
intensifies! But there is something you can do about it—several things, 
in fact! Work closely with Ryerson on your requirements, and follow the 


common sense rules of action. 


1 Make sure of your priority status. 


(a) If you are engaged in direct war pro- 
duction and require immediate stock ship- 
ments from time to time, be sure to properly 
extend to us applicable priority ratings. 
This should be done by extending any 
blanket rating in the manner required by 
the blanket under which you are operating 
or by properly endorsing purchase orders, 
as in the case of priority ratings based on 
certificates. 


(b) If you are not directly engaged in war 
production work, check up on the proper 
rating for your repair and maintenance 
requirements, because effective after May 4, 
a new order, amendment No. 4, supplemen- 
tary to General Preference Order M-21-b, 
establishes closer control and greater 
limitations on the distribution of steel. 


2 Because of the importance of following 
Government regulations to the letter, make 
sure that your orders are formally en- 
dorsed, using the proper forms when nec- 


essary. This will preclude the possibility 
of further correspondence that might de- 
lay shipment, or prior sale of material. 


3 When possible, send orders — not in- 
quiries. This is entirely safe because of the 
long-established Ryerson one-price policy. 
It is possible the steel, if in stock, might 
be sold while we are answering your 


inquiry. 
4 Whenever practicable, state what alternate 


sizes, shapes, or types of steel you can 
use if the desired steel is not in stock. 


§ It is also helpful to indicate the size or 
length to which the steel will be cut so 
that we may fit your requirements to avail- 
able sizes and lengths when regular sizes 
and lengths are not in stock. 


We are most anxious to help you with 
every problem of steel procurement or 
application, during these critical days! 
Do not hesitate to keep closely in 
touch with us. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.- CHICAGO - MIL W AUKEE « DETROIT- ST. LOUIS - BUFFALO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY - PHILADELPHIA 
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EVERY PLANT NEEDS A GOOD SALVAGE DETECTIVE 





Although much hard work has been done by government agencies and by 
industrial companies, public utilities, railroads and other interests 
to expand salvage operations, the results still are far from satisfac- 


tory. 


This is not necessarily an indictment of any one group in the salvage 
set-up. Perhaps the best explanation is that individually and collec- 
tively those who are in a position to do the most effective work on 
the problem are just now getting warmed up to the job. 


Henceforth we can expect a more intensive effort to collect scrap of 
all kinds essential to war production. It is quite likely that some- 
thing like the Erie plan will be widely adopted throughout industry 
in order to bring out the several million tons of material which is 
hidden away in industrial properties. 


The Erie plan consists of a simple community organization to prod the 
industrial companies in the community to go over their plants and yards 
with a fine-toothed comb to find everything which can be salvaged. It 
puts the heat on management to give up obsolete dies, jigs, templates, 
rolls, patterns and moulds; to scrap or sell equipment which the plant 
is not using and probably never will use again; to dismantle long idle 
water tanks and their supports, abandoned crane runways, unused smoke- 
stacks and many structural and equipment items which have been outmoded 
by changes in manufacturing methods. 


Any company can launch its own campaign without waiting for the forma- 
tion of a community organization to be created. Delegate one or more 
competent men to list every article of doubtful use on the premises. 


Those who have tried this have been surprised at the amount of accumu- 
lated junk which the salvage detectives have turned up. In many estab- 
lishments, where management has prided itself on the thoroughness with 
which it collects and segregates the scrap resulting from day-to-day 
manufacturing operations, the search for salvagable material from obso- 
lete plant and equipment has yielded sizeable tonnages. 


There are two good reasons why it is smart to go after this hidden 
material. First, it is the patriotic thing to do when scrap is so 
vital. Secondly, it is first-rate housekeeping — an important ele- 
ment in efficient operations. 
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Editor-in-Chief 














facturer can make in these 

times is to assume he hasn't 
a chance of getting war contracts. 
There are many things he can do 
to get them. Most important is 
to realize that it requires making an 
entirely new. set of contacts, con- 
tacts with men and organizations 
he never before has had to deal 
with, contacts with men and organi- 
zations who may never have heard 
of his company, its products or its 
production facilities. ’ 


All this means a tough selling 
job. It means that success comes 
only to those who plan their cam- 
paign carefully so as to overlook no 
possible avenue of approach. It 
means that in many cases you not 
only must sell your plant facilities 
but you must convince your pros- 
pective government purchaser that 
you have the technical skill to do 
the job, as well as sufficient finan- 
cial and managerial reliability. Re- 
member, all war work is extremely 
important. Some branch of the 
service is counting on completion of 
every contract, so only those manu- 
facturers who can offer satisfac- 
tory evidence of their capability 
and reliability get contracts. 

Your Sales Kit: The first thing 
to do before making any contacts 
at all is to prepare your sales kit. 
This involves effective organization 
of every possible evidence you can 
produce as to your capability and 
reliability. The detailed steps to 
follow were outlined and explained 
in the article “Conversion or Shut- 
down”, STeeL, June 8, p. 30. This 
survey must include lists of your 
production machines, service and 
transportation facilities, worker 
skills, potential labor supply, and 
many other details. 

Contact C. D. B.: With your sales 
kit organized for effective presenta- 
tion, your first and possibly most 
important single contact is your 
nearest local field office of the Con- 
tract Distribution Branch of the 
War Production Board. There are 
115 of these scattered throughout 
the country. To find the one near- 
est you, see the list in STEEL, April 
20, 1942, Section Two, Page 26. 

At this office a manufacturer can 
learn what war items are needed 
and get an idea of which ones he 
can make. He can study blueprints 
and samples. At some offices he 
will find exhibits of needed bits and 
pieces, items that prime contractors 
are displaying in order to find sub- 


B ‘tecture MISTAKE any manu- 


An official in charge of the exhibits 
at a field office of the Contract Distri- 
bution Branch of the War Production 
Board explains, top to bottom, the vari- 
ous items on display and what is in- 
volved in their manufacture The 
prospective contractor's representative 
(light suit) was recalled from retire- 
ment to help his company get war 
work 
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Moe Get 


CONTRACTS 


contractors to make them. Since 
these field offices serve as clearing 
houses for information for govern- 
ment procurement offices and prime 
contractors, it is important for 
every manufacturer seeking war 
work to keep in close touch with 
the office in his district. Additional 
details on help and facilities avail- 
able at Contract Distribution field 
offices are given further along in 
this article. 

Army Contacts: Next contact the 
Army procurement offices that buy 
what you can make. To find out 
where these.are, write the Office 
of the Under Secretary of the War 
Department, Washington, for a copy 
of Army Purchase Information Bul- 
letin. In it you will find maps 
showing locations of the field pro- 
curement planning district head- 
quarters and the areas served by 
each. Addresses are listed in Table 
I on page 33. 

Each War Department procuring 
agency is interested in specialized 
products which are assigned to cer- 
tain depots or field purchasing of- 
fices. The above booklet contains 
a detailed alphabetical listing of 
products purchased and by which 
office. 

Each of the procurement planning 
district offices is staffed with men 
familiar with the manufacturing re- 
quirements of those products as- 
signed to that office. Thus Army 
purchasing practice has been de- 
centralized effectively. It is sug- 
gested that no manufacturer go to 
Washington. Instead see the near- 
est Procurement Planning District 
office of a branch or service that 
procures a type of material he is 
equipped to make. Further steps 
to be taken by the manufacturer will 
be suggested at that time. 

Remember, small plants in gen- 


Blueprints and specifications for the 
parts exhibited are also on file for 
prospective contractors to examine. 
Such exhibits and supplementary in- 
formation are a part of many facilities 
offered by field offices of the Contract 
Distribution Branch as well as district 
offices of the Ordnance Department 
and other procurement agencies 
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eral best fit into the picture on a 
subcontract basis. Larger plants 
with more complete and greater 
production facilities are those de- 
sired for prime contracts. But re- 
member, too, that firms receiving 
prime contracts need thousands of 
subcontractors to help them meet 
delivery dates. And means to spread 
subcontracting are being taken by 
all the procurement agencies. 


Navy Contacts: Another set of 
contacts to be made can be obtained 
by getting a copy of the booklet, 
Selling to the Navy. Send your re- 
quest to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington. In it will be found details 


on who and where to contact Navy 
procurement agencies. 
chasing is centralized, 
found. 

Local Prime Contractors: For the 
small or medium size plant not yet 
in war production, the most impor- 


Navy pur- 
it will be 





































tant source of potential war work 
is at plants of local prime contract- 
ors. As firms now holding prime 
contracts became more and more 
loaded, they will become increasing- 
ly interested in the facilities of every 
plant that can help them fill their 
contracts, Your local office of Con- 
tract Distribution Branch of War 
Production Board (see list referred 
to above) can help you here by sug- 
gesting contacts to be made. How- 
ever, CDB officials emphasize the 
extreme importance of every pros- 
pective subcontractor making a 
complete set of contacts on his own 
initiative. 

l'ney advise seeing every holder 
of prime war contracts in your vi- 
cinity. These companies can be lo- 
cated from the “Help Wanted” col- 
umns in the newspapers, by making 
personal contacts at local business 
organizations, by “pushing door 
bells” in a plant-to-plant canvas of 






all the firms in your region. It 
is recommended that you put your 
salesmen in the field making these 
important contacts, rather than let 
your trained sales force disintegrate 
through this period. 

Here is the point on which your 
obtaining war business hinges if you 
must rely on subcontracts, for Con- 
tract Distribution officials point out 
that regardless of the help they 
may be able to extend in suggest- 
ing contacts and possible war work, 
in the last analysis it depends upon 
the degree of thoroughness, initia- 
tive and aggressiveness you prac- 
tice in making these contacts. Here 
is’ where “contacts will get you 
contracts”. 

Contract Distribution Field Of.- 
fices: The reason that these offices 
were mentioned as your first and 
possibly most important contact is 
because of their exceptionally ef- 
ficient and well planned facilities. 
First you will be asked to fill out a 
“Facilities Record” form which 
provides places to list general infor- 
mation concerning your company, 
type of work you have done, num- 
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ber of employes, floor space, and 
the like. 

One of the most important parts 
of this record is an index classifi- 
cation of your shop machine facili- 
ties. It provides for listing ma- 
chines under the following main 
heads: Bending, boring, drilling, 
forging, foundry, gear cutting, 
grinding, heat treating, honing and 
lapping, key seating, lathes, screw 
machines, milling, molding, nibblers, 
planers, plating and _. polishing, 
presses, shapers, tapping, threaders, 
welding, wire working, wood work- 
ing, miscellaneous and special. 


Many heads are subdivided with 
separate listing space for different 
types and sizes of machines in that 
general class. For instance, the 
boring machine classification is di- 
vided into horizontal and vertical 
machines. And each of these classi- 
fications is further divided into 
three or four different size ranges. 
Thus when filled out, this listing 
affords an excellent overall picture 
of the machine facilities in a plant. 
And when such a group of records 
are entered on a summary sheet, 


Parts to be made run all the way from 

small wire forms and screw machine 

products up to large forged sections as 

another prospective contractor is learn 
ing here 


a good overall picture of facilities 
available in any one town or sec- 
tion of the country is had. These 
Summary sheets carry the same 
classifications and subdivisions as 
vertical headings, one horizontal 
line then serving to list the entire 
machine facilities of plant. 

Here is how these listings operate 
to get you business. A procure- 
ment office or prime contractor fills 
out a form showing what facilities 
are wanted. This then is matched 
against the summary of machine 
facilities available. 

It works the other way, too. Fa- 
cilities required to handle various 
jobs are entered on a summary 
sheet and these matched against 
the facilities available at a plant 
seeking work. Thus a quick search 
for suitable work can be made for 
any one plant. 

These facilities records function 
not only to put machines into war 
work but also to be sure that they 
are utilized at least 120 hours a 
week. This is done by filling out 
a second “Facilities Record” sheet 
listing opposite each machine classi- 
fication the number of hours per 
week that such equipment is idle. 
This is called the “Open Machine 
Hours” record. 


Gives Up-To-Date Picture 


Instance after instance can be 
given of how these records are put- 
ting many an idle machine to work 
as well as decreasing the leisure 
hours of needed machine capacity. 
Unless a machine tool is working 
120 hours a week, it is considered 
behind in doing its share in war 
production. The facilities records 
are revised at frequent intervals to 
afford an up-to-date picture of facili- 
ties available and wanted. These 
are distributed among machine op- 
erators so they can spot an avail- 
able tool from which they can get 
help, or a job which their idle equip- 
ment can handle. 

Some machine tools are old, and 
many of these old timers have poor 
tolerances. But they are being 
used on rough work, saving the 
more accurate machines for finish- 
ing operations. 

There is, for instance, the huge, 
old planer in a shop in Providence, 
R. L., that is working away on or 
ders for its fourth war. It smoothed 
deck plates for the Monitor, the 
Civil War ironclad. Other machine 
tools that turned out parts for the 
engine of that famous ship also 
are enlisted for the duration of the 
present war. 

Production from such old ma- 
chines is still only a minor part of 
the war program, but it illustrates 
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the efforts being made to get all 
possible work from all ~possible 
tools. 

Beside uncovering idle machines 
of the “gay nineties” vintage, facili- 
ties survey records afford the im- 
portant means of almost instantly 
locating needed machines regardless 
in what plant or what part of the 
country they may be. For instance, 
a certain type and size of machine 
tool was badly needed for a special- 
ly important ordnance job. None 
appeared available so far as the 
manufacturer needing it could de- 
termine. 

But a hurry call to Washington 
from the local field office to the 
central office of the Contract Dis- 
tribution Branch uncovered 8 ma- 
chines of the very type and size 
needed. An expert, familiar with 
the records, simply went down the 
summary sheets and quickly found 
what was needed. This instance 
is typical of the extremely impor- 
tant part being played by these fa- 
cilities records, now said to list over 
800,000 machine tools in the coun- 
try. 


One “Lead” Leads to Another 


Thus by putting you in touch 
with prime contractors needing your 
facilities, you are aided in getting 
into wark work. There are other 
services offered by field offices of 
the Contract Distribution Branch. 


As soon as your facilities are 
listed, you are placed on the mail- 
ing list to receive twice weekly 
copies of War Production News, 
published by local offices of the 
War Production Board in several 
sections, each section designed for 
interchanging information within 
certain areas. The Cleveland office, 
for instance, publishes a _ section 
going to manufacturers listed in 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Maryland and Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Important announcements con- 
cerning handling of war procure- 
ment are carried in this publication. 
A recent issue, for example, called 
attention to the changes whereby 
war contracts are let by direct ne- 
gotiation. 

A list of subcontracting oppor- 
tunities is also featured. Informa- 
tion is given as to kind of part, ma- 
terial employed, machine tools and 
processing facilities needed, vol- 
ume, tolerances, where blueprints 
and specifications can be seen. For 
the small or medium size plant, 
this information alone may be the 
means of getting into war produc- 
tion at once. 

A list of bidders wanted for prime 
contracts is also carried. At the 
present time, these items are most- 
ly in small quantities, for officials 
of government procurement agen- 
cies now are fairly well acquainted 
with the production possibilities of 
all large plants and so are in a po- 
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sition to negotiate directly on war 
orders in volume. 

A list of equipment wanted for 
purchase or lease is also included. 
This serves to acquaint owners with 


opportunities to dispose of equip-. 


ment they do not need. 


A list of equipment available for 
sale or lease provides an opportu- 
nity to obtain needed machines. 


A list of open machine hours, ma- 
chines not employed full time, of- 
fers another opportunity for both 
machine owner and contractor seek- 
ing facilities. 


By issuing this publication twice 
weekly, it is kept alive and a tre- 


mendous volume of contacts are 
made through it. See that your 
“war production specialist” in your 
plant gets it regularly. 

Trained engineers at the field of:- 
fice of the Contract Distribution 
Branch will be glad to give advice 
and will recommend further steps 
and additional contacts. They will 
even arrange to survey your plant 
for possible conversion to war work. 

Remember above all that the 
more contacts you make, the better 
is your chance of getting contracts. 
“Pushing door bells” of prime con- 
tractors has yet to be beaten as the 
best method for getting war work 
for subcontractors. 





Table I—Army Procurement Planning District Offices 


Air Corps 


Eastern 
Central 
Western ... 


Federal Office Bidg., 90 Church St., New York City. 
8505 W. Warren Ave., 
.506 Santa Monica Bivd., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Chemical Warfare Service 


Boston 
Chicago v" 
New York ... 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco. 


.Room 2000, Post Office and Courthouse Bidg., Boston, Mass 

. Room 1506, North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 

..292 Madison Ave., New York City. 

.. American Bank Bidg., 6th Ave. and Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
.Room 201, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Engineer Corps 


Birmingham ... 
= EP , 
A 
Philadelphia ....... 
Pittsburgh ..... 
San Francisco. 


.Room 533, U. S. Courthouse and Customhouse, Mobile, Ala 

.1117 United States Post Office Bidg., Chicago, Il 

Room 134, 17 Battery Place, New York City 

900 U. S. Customhouse, 2nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
.1012 New Federal Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Room 410, Customhouse, San Francisco, Calif 


Medical Department 


Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York 
St. Louis ... .Second and Arsenal Sts., 


San Francisco = : 


.Rooms 1203 and 1205 U. S. P. O. Bidg., Canal and Van Buren Sts., 


.Kenyan Bidg., 57th St. and First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


.San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, Calif 


Ordnance Department 


Birmingham .... 700 Frank Nelson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

OT Ee ee Room 1501, 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass 

Chicago ...38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Cincinnati ..831 The Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland .1450 Terminal Tower Bildg., Cleveland, O. 

BEE Rode cos 1832 National Bank Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Hartford 95 State St., Springfield, Mass. 

New York .. Room 1815, 80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia ' Room 1300, Mitten Bldg., Broad and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh ..... 1202 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rochester .....1288 Mercantile Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Lowis ...... .Room 935, U. S. Custom & Courthouse, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco. . 6 
Los Angeles ... 


Atlanta 


Jeffersonville 


' 402 Hotel Empire, San Francisco, Calif. 


409 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Quartermaster Corps 


Quartermaster Procurement Planning Officer, 607 Mortgage Guar- 
antee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, Il 
Quartermaster Procurement Planning Officer, Fort Wayne Quar- 
termaster Motor Supply Depot, Ft. Wayne, Detroit, Mich 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 10th St. and Meigs Ave., 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 


New York ...... Quartermaster Procurement Planning Officer, 521-5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia .Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 2ist and Johnston Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Kansas City ... 


Sar Antonio ... 
San Francisco. 


Philadelphia .... 
eS -. ee 
San Francisco.... 


.Kansas City Quartermaster Depot, Independence and Hardesty 


Aves., Kansas City, Mo. 
San Antonio General Depot, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


.San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calif 


Signal Corps 


Nissahicken Ave., and Abbotsford Rd., Philadelphia, Pa 
1819 West Pershing Rd., Chicago, Il. 


.Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 




















Overall Control of 
Metals Distribution 
Established Under PRP 


All companies using more than $5000 worth of scarce materials 


quarterly required to file under plan by June 30 . . . Emphasis will 


be placed on end use of supplies rather than preference ratings 


FIRST overall effort to co-ordinate 
control of the distribution and use 
of scarce materials, particularly 
metals, was armnounced last week 
by WPB. Embodied in Priorities 
Regulation No. 11, the system will 
affect practically all companies 
which use more than $5000 worth 
of metals in a calendar quarter. 
Companies using more than $5000 
worth of metals a quarter will be 
required to make application under 
the Production Requirements Plan 
before June 30 and the scarce ma- 
terials will be apportioned under 
the terms of the PRP. 

Government arsenals and ship- 
yards are subject to the require- 
ments, as well as private manufac- 
turers. 

In explaining the new system, W. 
L. Batt, chairman of the WPB Re- 
quirements Committee, and J. S. 
Knowlson, director of Industry Op- 
erations, in a joint statement said 
the priorities system as it was de- 
veloped last year to give preference 
to defense orders no longer provides 
adequate control. 

Announcement of the new control 
plan followed the creation by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of a Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board to co- 
ordinate the distribution of materi- 
als and production programs of the 
United States and its Allies. The 
board consists of WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson and the British 
Minister of Production, Oliver Lyt- 
telton. 

Messrs. Batt and Knowlson said 
that creation of the board gives the 
WPB increased responsibility for di- 
recting every available pound of ma- 
terial into the war program and ab- 


solutely essential uses. Production 


SI 


of nonessential civilian goods has 
been virtually stopped for the dur- 
ation of the war. 

The general staffs of the United 
Nations will advise the Combined 
Production and Resources Board as 
to strategic requirements of wea- 
pons and ships. In the same way 
the armed services of the United 
States and the Maritime Commis- 
sion will inform the WPB of the 
types of materials and equipment 
most vitally needed, and their order 
of urgency. 


Users Must Apply Under PRP 


WPB Requirements Committee, 
on the basis of these statements 
of direct war needs, and other in- 
formation on essential civilian needs, 
will establish broad policies for the 
distribution of scarce materials. The 
policy decisions of the Requirements 
Committee, on which the Army and 
Navy are represented, will deter- 
mine the part of the total available 
supplies of basic materials which 
can be made available in each cal- 
endar quarter to war industries and 
other.consuming groups. 

Within these broad policy limits 
established by the Requirements 
Committee, the Bureau of Priorities 
will determine the maximum quan- 
tities of scarce materials which may 
be acquired by each individual com- 
pany required to qualify under the 
plan in each three-month period be- 
ginning July 1. In making these 
determinations, the Bureau of Pri- 
orities will be guided by the recom- 
mendations of the armed services, 
and of the other divisions of the 
WPB. 

Basic instrument which will be 
used in this quarterly apportion- 


ment of materials is the PRP. The 
PRP under this program will no 
longer be primarily a mechanism 
for the assignment of preference 
ratings to each applicant on the 
basis of the rated orders the appli- 
cant has on his books. PRP now 
becomes the chief means by which 
WPB will execute general policies. 

The emphasis from now on will 
be on the end use of materials rather 
than on preference ratings. A clas- 
sification system, already  an- 
nounced, (STEEL, June 8, p. 36), 
will be used to obtain information 
on end use to assist in controlling 
the distribution of metals during 
the fourth quarter. 

For the first time, by this means, 
the WPB will have centralized con- 
trol of the distribution of materials, 
and will be able to relate the total 
quantities of materials for which 
preference ratings are assigned to 
the available supply. 

“This ambitious program cannot 
be put into full operation in one 
step,” said Messrs. Batt and Knowl- 
son. “For the third quarter of this 
year, therefore, the primary empha- 
sis will be on the distribution and 
use of metals. Only companies 
which use more than $5000 worth 
of basic metal in a calendar quarter 
will be required to apply under the 
Production Requirements Plan for 
the quarter beginning July 1. A 
few special classes of companies, 
such as those engaged in transpor- 
tation, construction, mining, and 
public utility services, will be con- 
trolled by existing procedures for 
the present. The branches of the 
WPB which handle allocations and 
assignment of priority ratings will 
be guided by the broad policy de- 
terminations made by the Require- 
ments Committee for each group of 
metals users. 

“Every large user of metal will 
be required to obtain a quarterly 
authorization for all his scarce ma- 
terial under the PRP. It should be 
understood, however, that a rating 
under PRP does not constitute a 
guarantee of delivery of materials 
covered by the rating. Actual ship- 
ments of critical materials now un- 
der allocation control will be gov- 
erned by month-to-month directions 
from the WPB, as heretofore, on 
the basis of the appropriate forms 
required for each material. 

“For the benefit of companies 
which use less than $5000 worth of 
basic metal in a quarter, and are 
therefore not now required to apply 
under the PRP, a percentage of the 
total supply materials will be set 
aside, and they may obtain their 
minimum requirements from this re- 
serve by use of the regular priori- 
ties procedures which have been in 
effect up to now. 

“To prevent leaks in the program, 
all companies which receive certifi- 
cates under PRP will be prohibited, 
after July 1, from using or extend- 
ing preference ratings assigned in 
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any other way, except for construc- 
tion, or items of capital equipment. 
Companies which have filed a PRP 
application may continue to use 
other ratings within specified limits 
until they receive their certificate, 
but no company using more than 
$5000 worth of basic metal in a 
quarter which has not filed a PRP 
application by July 1 may use any 
form of preference rating for pro- 
duction materials after that date.” 


In presenting the metal control 
plan to his staff, WPB Chairman 
Nelson said: “The job is one that 
challenges all our abilities, and de- 
mands your personal attention, to 
see that the day-to-day flow of ma- 
teria! is not interrupted but is in- 
telligently guided into war produc- 
tion.” 


Excepted from the plan are the 
United States and other government 
agencies (not including those en- 
gaged in manufacture, such as ship- 
yards, arsenals, prison factories, etc., 
which are subject to the require- 
ments); companies or persons en- 
gaged in: Transportation; supply- 
ing heat, light, power, electricity, 
gas or water; mining or quarrying; 
production, refining, transportation, 
distribution or marketing of petrole- 
um or associated hydrocarbons; 
communications; sewerage or drain- 
age; wholesaling, retailing, ware- 
housing or similar operations which 
do not involve the manufacture or 
processing of materials; extracting, 
smelting, refining, alloying. or proc- 
essing metal ores or scrap into raw 
material; construction. 


With these exceptions all com- 
panies using more than $5000 worth 
of metal quarterly are defined as 
Class I producers and are required 
to file a PRP application not later 
than June 30. . 


Interim ‘Procedure Provided 


An interim procedure is provided, 
allowing companies which have 
properly filed an application but 
have not yet received a rating cer- 
tificate under PRP to continue ap- 
plying preference ratings under any 
appropriate “P” order (even if the 
“P” order was scheduled to expire 
on June 30) or individual prefer- 
ence rating certificate, or to extend 
preference ratings on orders which 
the company is engaged in filling. 

However, the company may not 
use any such preference rating or 
ratings to obtain more than 40 per 
cent of the amount of any given 
material which has been indicated 
in its PRP application as the esti- 
mated requirement for the quarter, 
and any material so obtained must 
be deducted from the amount au- 
thorized on the PRP certificate when 
it is received. 

No Class I Producer who fails to 
fille a PRP application by June 30 
may use any preference rating after 
that date except ratings specifically 
assigned for construction or capital 
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equipment of first importance 

No company which has received 
a PRP certificate may apply or ex- 
tend any other preference rating 
except for capital equipment or con- 
struction, and no such company may 
accept delivery of materials listed 
in Materials List No. 1 of the PRP 
application form, PD-25A, or other 
materials for which he has sought 





priority assistance, in greater quan- 
tities than those authorized on the 
certificate, even if the materials can 
be obtained without use of a prefer- 
ence rating. Companies operating 
under PRP which need capital equip- 
ment or priority assistance for con- 
struction or expansion may apply 
in the usual way on PD-1A or PD-200 
and PD-200A application forms. 


Extension of Preference Ratings 


Simplified, Standardized by WPB 


WASHINGTON 

THE USE of preference ratings 
will be simplified and standardized 
by an amendment to Priorities Reg- 
ulation No, 3, announced last week 
by WPB. 

Effective July 1, any preference 
rating, no matter how it has been 
assigned, may be applied or ex- 
tended by a single form of certifi- 
cation, which states merely that 
the purchaser certified to the seller 
and to WPB that he is entitled ta 
use the preference ratings indicated 
on his purchase order, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3. 

Provisions of existing orders which 
require a purchaser to furnish his 
supplier with copies of preference 
rating orders or other special cer 
tifications are all rescinded, except 
for the special provisions of Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 9 with re- 
spect to the application of prefer- 
ence ratings for certain types of 
exports. This change does not, 
however, affect any provision of 
existing preference rating orders 
which limits the kinds of material 
which may be obtained by use of 
the assigned rating, or which re- 
quires specific information on pur- 
chase orders. 

In addition to the standard cer- 
tification, orders on which a pref- 
erence rating is applied or extend 
ed after July 1 musi also include 
the identification symbols required 
by Priorities Regulation No. 10, 
which established the Allocation 
Classification system. 

The amended Regulation No. 3 
restricts extension of preferencc 
ratings, in most cases, to materia! 
which will be delivered to, or phys- 
ically incorporated in a product de- 
livered to the person to whom the 
rating was originally assigned, or 
which will be used to replace in 
inventory materials so delivered, 
subject to definite limitations. 

A rating may not be extended to 
replace materials in inventory ex- 
cept to the extent necessary to re- 
store the inventory to a practical 
working minimum. No rating above 
A-1-b may be assigned to orders for 





replacement of inventory materials. 

A “basketing” provision permits 
the simultaneous extension of rat- 
ings which have been assigned by 
different preference rating certifi- 
cates or orders on a single pur- 
chase order. 

Special provision is made for 
smal] manufacturers not operating 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan. Such producers may extend 
ratings to deliveries of operating 
supplies including lubricants, small 
perishable tools, etc., which afe re- 
quired and will be consumed in 
filling the rated order ewhich they 
are extending, but the cost of such 
operating supplies must not exceed 
10 per cent of the cost of the ma- 
terial to which the rating is ex- 
tended and which such supplies are 
used to process. Not more than 25 
per cent of the operating supplies 
obtained in this way during any 
month may be metals in the forms 
described in the Metals List of 
Priorities Regulation No. 11. 


80,000 Carnegie Workers 
Vote on Bargaining Agent 


PITTSBURGH 

More than 80,600 employes of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., voted 
last week to determine whether or 
not the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (which since has 
changed its name to United Steel- 
workers of America) shall be ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for all the 
company’s workers. 

Results will be overwhelmingly 
in favor of the union. These elec- 
tions have been held in all major 
subsidiaries of United States Steel 
Corp., of which Carnegie is one, 
and thus far the results have been 
63,556 for the union and 5057 
against. 

The union is expected to use the 
final tabulation to back up its 
claim for a closed shop in all 
plants of the corporation. Undoubt- 
edly the company will oppose such 
a plan, but the union is counting 
on the support of the War Labor 
Board. 
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Irvin Works, Converted for Plates in 


37 Days, Raises U. S. Steel Record 


PITTSBURGH 

AN “extra dividend” of enough 
steel plate to build 12 large cargo 
ships was one of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’s May contributions to 
America’s rolling offensive in the 
War of Production. The U. S. Steel 
subsidiary last month produced 329,- 
069 tons of plates for ships and 
other urgent war needs, a new rec- 
ord and greater by 41,000 tons than 
its prior high established in March. 
To attain increased plate capacity 
the company converted its most 
modern plant from production of 


IRVIN works’ War Production Drive 
Committee erected the sign “Produce 
for Victory” at the plant gate 


> 


Another action by the committee 
is the suggestion box and display lay- 
out. as illustrated. Related to this sub- 
ject of suggestions from employes is 
the story on page 39 concerning a 
plan for individual awards to work- 
men who devise better means for war 

production, as announced by WPB 


light steels to plates. Facilities of 
Irvin Works, completed recently and 
originally intended to produce light- 
gage material, were extcnsively re- 
built and enlarged in 37 days. It is 
estimated that if the finishing fa- 
cilities had been purchased as new 
equipment, completion of the job 
would have taken from eight to 12 
months. 

The giant 80-inch hot strip mill at 
Irvin was converted to handle plates 
as heavy as 1-inch in thickness and 
72 inches wide. Losing no time, the 
converted Irvin mill in May pro- 


duced 38,000 tons of plates, is sched- 
uled to increase its tempo to 47,000 
tons this month, and before July 
will be geared to a schedule of 55,- 
000 to 60,000 tons. 

In converting the finishing end 
of the continuous hot reduction line 
at Irvin, “bits and pieces” from 
numerous plants were brought to- 
gether, rebuilt and installed by the 
company’s own force, enabling the 
work to be speeded up considerably. 
In one case, a steam-driven shear, 
of nineteenth century vintage, was 
coupled with an old roller-leveler, 
and both units reconditioned into a 
modern electric-driven finishing line 
on which a single crew now holds 
the record of 636.5 tons of finished 
plates in one eight-hour turn. This 
record was accomplished by a crew 
recruited from other departments of 
the plant, now inactive, having 
about four weeks training on the 
new plate finishing unit. 

New finishing facilities installed 
to bring about conversion include 
a piler at the hot strip mill proper 
as well as at the shearing line. 
Plates are piled in stacks after roll- 
ing and then are placed on cooling 
beds until the temperature has 
dropped sufficiently to allow final 
processing. 

The shearing line consists of a 
cross transfer to convey stacks of 
plates from the adjacent building 
where they have been cooled, a mag- 
netic depiler to lift and place the 
plates on the sheer line, a leveler, 
entry table, roller leveler to flatten 
the plates, intermediate tables, shear 
to cut plate to proper length, dis- 
charge table and piler to stack 
finished product. 


Plate production at Irvin is now 
accounting for about 60 per cent of 
the continuous hot strip mill’s out- 











put, the balance at present being 
confined to black plate and tin plate, 
produced under high priority and al- 
location orders. There are no sheets 
being produced at the plant, but de- 
spite this shutdown employment at 
Irvin remains at the same level 
which obtained when this large de- 
partment was in full operation. 


Inland Ships Hot Steel 
As Plate Output Soars 


CHICAGO 

Steel is shipped hot—too hot for 
wooden cars—from the Indiana Har. 
bor works of Inland Steel Co., and 
rushed in steel cars to shipbuilding 
companies. The plant last month 
established new records in produc: 
tion. Its war time output of plate 
has been increased by more than 
300 per cent. Its total program for 
the period was 80,000 tons of plate, 
a record performance. 

Three mills contributed to the 
record, company officials said. These 
are the 76-inch continuous hot strip 
mill and the 100-inch sheared plate 
mill, from which plates are loaded 
for shipment while still hot, and the 
24-inch universal plate and struc 
tural mill. 

The 76-inch mill, it was explained, 
ordinarily is used for the produc- 
tion of sheets or bends for the coid 
reduction mill, but with the cessa- 
tion in demands for this type of 
products, it has been turned to mak- 
ing plates. 


Armco Plant Establishes 
Third Production Record 


Hamilton, O., plant of the Amer- 
ican Rolling: Mill Co. in May estab- 
lished its third consecutive monthly 
production record, C. R. Hook, presi- 
dent, has informed WPB Chairman 
Nelson, 

In March, following the formation 
of a labor-management committee, 
the plant established a then all- 
time record with 38,141 tons. In 
April this was surpassed with out- 
put of 38,785 tons. May production 
was 41,099 tons. 


Kenneth Leith Dead 


Kenneth Leith, 40, consulting 
mining engineer and geologist, Am- 
herst, Va., died June 10 in Lynch- 
burg, Va., following a brief ill- 
ness, 

Son of Dr. C. K. Leith, Madison, 
Wis., he followed the geological 
and mining profession of his father. 
For severa. years he was geolo- 
gist for the Vanadium Corp. of 
America. He also served as con- 
sultant to the National Resources 
Committee in Washington, 1935 to 
1937. Since June, 1940, he has been 
mineral consultant to the War Pro- 
duction Board. A brother, Andrew, 
is chief of WPB’s chrome-manga- 
nese branch. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Steady 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 
week was unchanged at 99 per cent, for the fourth consecutive week. Three 
districts advanced, four declined and five were unchanged. A year ago the 
rate was 99 per cent; two years ago it was 86 per cent, both based on ca- 


pacity as of those dates. 


Youngstown, O.— With 75 open 
hearths and three bessemers in pro- 
duction the rate advanced 1 point 
to 95 per cent last week. Scrap 
supply is precarious and output is 
maintained only by careful plan- 
ning, with little prospect for in- 
crease. Last idle blast furnace, at 
Carnegie-Illinois’ Ohio works will 
resume this week. Schedule for 
this week is unchanged. 

Chicago—Declined %-point to 104 


per cent, lowest in three weeks, 
due to repairs to furnaces. Scrap 
supply was sufficient. Four of the 


six plants operated at 100 per cent 
or higher. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
95 per cent, 23 open hearths in 
operation. 

St. Louis—Withdrawal of one 
open hearth for repair at the Gran- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 


ended week 
June 13 Change 1941 1940 








Pittsburgh ..... 95.5 None 1005 81 
Chicago ....... 104 —05 102 91.5 
Eastern Pa..... 96 None 97 76 
Youngstown ... 95 +1 98 70 
Wheeling ...... 78 35 88 90 
Cleveland ..... O4 None 92 8&2 
ee 905 None 905 90 
Birminghar. . & None 95 88 
New England... 95 +6 94 «466 
Cincinnati ..... 95 +35 89 76 
St. Louis ..... 9.5 -—-25 98 68 
CO 86 —1 92 95 
Average ..... 99 None *99 *86 





*Computed on basis of steelmaking 
capacity as of these dates. 





ite City Steel Co. plant caused the 
rate to drop 2% points to 95% per 
cent, 

Detroit—Dropped 1 point to 86 
per cent on shifting of furnaces. 

Buffalo—Continuing 39 of the 43 
open hearths in the district steel- 
makers held the rate at 90% per 
cent for the fifth week. 


Cincinnati—Advanced 3% points 
to 95 per cent as an open hearth 
was relighted after repairs. 


Central eastern seaboard—Steel 
making maintained 96 per cent. 

New England—Regained 6 points 
to 95 per cent, two steelworks be- 
ing at 100 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Held at 95% per cent, 
furnace repairs preventing a high- 
er rate. 

Wheeling—Lost 3% points to 78 
per cent as furnace repairs became 
necessary. 

Cleveland—Changes in production 
units balanced and the rate was 
steady at 94 per cent for the third 
week, 


Kaiser Mill To Produce 
300,000 Tons of Plates 


New steel mill to be constructed 
by Kaiser Co. Inc. at Fortuna, 
Calif., will have capacity for 300,000 
tons of sheared plates annually it 
was learned last week. 

Plant will include a 1200-ton blast 
furnace and open hearths in addi- 
tion to a 110-inch plate mill. To 
cost between $40,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000, the. plant will be started 
about the end of the year. It will 
be partially financed by a Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loan. 
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Operating Costs Consuming Greater 


Share of Steel’s Sales Dollar 


OPERATING costs absorbed 93% 
cents of steel industry’s sales dol- 
lar last year, 2% cents more than 
in 1940, and 10% cents more than in 
1929, according. to analysis by 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
of data reported by a group of 
representative steel companies. 

After providing for payrolls, 
taxes, raw materials, depreciation 
and depletion and all other costs 
of production, 6% cents remained 
of each sales dollar received in 
1941. Of the remainder, 3 cents 
were paid out in dividends to stock- 
holders, %-cent was paid out as 
interest to bond holders, while the 
balance was added to the com- 
panies’ surpluses as reserves for 
future needs. 

In 1940, costs of operation con- 
sumed 91 cents of each sales dollar. 
Dividends represented 4 cents, 1 
cent was accounted for by interest, 
while 4 cents were left in the busi- 
ness as an addition to surplus. 

In 1929, a total of 17 cents was 
available for interest, dividends and 
addition to surplus, after meeting 
operating expenses. The rise in 
operating costs, evident during 
1941, continued in the first quar- 


ter of 1942, with taxes and payrolls 
showing the largest gains. The 
largest percentage increase in costs 
last year was in taxes, which ac- 
counted for 11% cents of each sales 
dollar in 1941, as compared with 
6% cents in 1940 and 4 cents in 
1929. 

Although steel payrolls rose to 
a new record total in 1941, the in- 
crease in percentage was less than 
the percentage rise in tax payments 
and in total sales. Steel industry 
payrolls last year accounted for 33 
cents of each sales dollar received, 
compared with 35 cents in 1940. 

Four and one-half cents of each 
sales dollar were set aside last year 
as a reserve for dep‘etion and de- 
preciation. In 1940, charges for de- 
preciation and depletion accounted 
for 5 cents of each sales dollar. 


Ryerson To Head Steel 
Industry's Safety Drive 


As recently appointed chairman 
of the steel and iron division of the. 
War Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, Edward L. Ryerson, 
chairman, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 





16-Inch Guns Ready To Defend America’s Coasts 


SIXTEEN-INCH seacoast guns are readied for shipment on the production floor 
of an Army ordnance department arsenal. Two guns at lower right already have 
had breech mechanisms installed. Associated Press photo 


cago, will organize a drive in the 
industry to obtain $400,000 for a 
projected two-year campaign, it 
was announced last week. The 
Fund is an agency of the National 
Safety Council. 

Part of the national industrial 
mobilization undertaken at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s behest to prevent 
wastage of human and material re- 
sources through accidents, the drive 
will be directed at maintaining the 
iron and steel industry’s present 
low rating for frequency of acci- 
dents and to lower its high rating 
for severity of accidents. 


J@L Holds Priority 
Rules Inconsistent; 


Denies Violation 


In Federal Court last Thursday, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, denied point by point prac- 
tically every accusation of priority 
violation listed in a complaint filed 
by the War Production Board. 

Requesting dismissal of the suit, 
company asserted that it has “never 
delivered a given product on an or- 
der bearing a low or no preference 
rating when the product so deliv- 
ered could or should have been used 
to fill an order bearing a higher 
preference rating.” 

It was further asserted that the 
constantly changing regulations of 
the WPB and its predecessor, the 
OPM, “have not always been con- 
sistent with each other, or well 
understood, or susceptible of com- 
plete compliance;” that none of the 
actions detailed in the complaint 
have hindered accomplishment of 
the purposes of the National De- 
fense Act and of the War Powers 
Act. 

Denying specific instances of vio- 
lations, company claimed that none 
of the shipments in any way inter- 
fered with the delivery of steel on 
high priority orders and that in 
some cases delivery complained of 
was made on direct order from 
the WPB or other government 
agency. It also explained that in 
some cases steel had been made 
for specific orders before regula- 
tions affecting that steel were is- 
sued and as the steel was not suit- 
ed for other products it was finished 
as the product for which it was 
originally intended, such as steel 


pipe. 


Members of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Association, meeting in Chicago last 
week, were urged to convert to pro- 
duction of war materials as quick- 
ly and effectively as possible. 
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REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 


PRIORITIES — ALLOCATIONS — PRICES 
as published in Section Two of STEEL, April 20, 1942 





“M” ORDERS 


M-39-b (Amendment): Cobalt, effective 
June 6. Permits use of cobalt-nickel 
oxide in manufacture of ground coat 
frit, if oxide cannot be practicably 
separated into cobalt and nickel. 

M-438-a (Amended): Tin, June 5, 1942. 
Use in noncritical products reduced ad- 
ditional 10%, effective July 1. Prohib- 
its manufacture and use of tin oxide 
except on orders rated A-1-k or higher 
and restricts amount of tin that may 
be used in solder and printing plates. 
Permits tinnimg of certain dairy imple- 
ments; tin usé In«plating caps for min- 
eral extraction; in babbitt metal; repair 
of certain diesel engines; and ship 
maintenance and repair under ratings 
assigned by Maritime Commission. 

M-56 (Amended): Natural Resins, effec- 
tive June 5. Removes restrictions on 
use of natural resins in manufacture 
of playing cards, pencils, house paint, 
label varnishes, toys, and farm equip- 
ment finishes. 

M-63 (Amended): Imperts of Strategic 
Materials, issued June 2. Places con- 
trol over imports of commodities for 
civilian use as well as strategic war 
materials, beginning July 2. Does not 
apply to certain items from Canada 
or Mexico. 

M-126 (Amendment): Iren and Steel Con- 
servation, effective June 9. Exempts 
steel stamps used for marking metal 
from restrictions of order. 

M-130: Passenger Automobiles, effective 
June 12. Provides for rationing pas- 
senger cars to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and government agencies en- 
gaged directly in the war effort. 


“P” ORDERS 

P-3l-a: Foundry Equipment, issued June 
5. Permits suppliers and sub-suppliers 
of foundry equipment and repair parts 
to continue to use ratings assigned by 
P-31 to complete deliveries after ex- 
piration of latter order on May 30. 

P-131: Officers’ Uniforms, effective June 
8. Assigns A-l-i rating to materials 
used in making Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and other war agency officers’ 
uniforms. After June 30, suppliers of 
metal buttons and closures required 
to obtain priority assistance under 
Production Requirements Plan. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-20 (Amended): Cellophane, effective 
June 8. Limits order restrictions to 
transparent cellulose sheets .003-inch 
or less in thickness. Adds certain mis- 
cellaneous products to list for which 
cellophane use in packaging, sealing or 
manufacture is prohibited. 

L-2l-a (Amendment): Cein Operated Ma- 
chines, effective June 4. Extends or- 
der to cover manufacturers of parts, 
as well as of complete units, for au- 
tomatic phonographs and weighing, 
amusement and gaming machines. 

L-71 (Amendment): Flashlights, effective 
June 5. Permits makers of flashlight 
cases and batteries to use inventories 
of plated iron and steel at not in ex- 
cess of 1940 rate. Materials must 


For additional revisions and additions 
Please see STEEL of April 27, p. 30; May 
4, p. 46; May 11, p. 55; May 18, p. 46; 
May 25, p. 42; June 1, p. 36; June 8, p. 39. 
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have been plated prior to March 31 
and in possesion of manufacturer or 
supplier. Permits use in cases or 
batteries of iron and steel in fabricated 
form and in possession of manufac- 
turer or supplier prior to April 1. 

L-74 (Amendment): Oil Burners, effec- 
tive June 4. Permits manufacture of 
burners designed for use on shipboard, 
for use in cooking, or for use in heat 
treating. 

L-91 (Amendment): Laundry, Dry Clean- 
ing, Pressing Machinery, effective June 
3. Permits manufacturers to assemble 
machinery after specified dates for 
shutdown of the industry, when deliv- 
ery has been approved by Director of 
Industry Operations and only remain- 
ing work necessary is assembly of 
completely fabricated parts. 

L-93 (Amendment): Golf Clubs, effective 
June 4. Permits production until June 
30, provided material used consists of 
parts fabricated prior to April 9. Orig- 
inal order required production to stop 
on May 31. 

L-105 (Amendment): Protective Helmets, 
effective June 5. Permits assembly 
and sale of helmet parts which were 
in possession April 29 and sale of those 
helmets already manufactured. 

L-117 (Amendment): Heavy Power and 
Steam Equipment, effective June 8. 
Permits deliveries against ratings of 
A-9 or higher assigned by PD-2, PD-4, 
PD-5, P-5b and PD-25A certificates. 

L-145: Aircraft Control and Pulley Bear- 
ings, effective June 9. Limits produc- 
tion of certain sizes of such bearings 
to specified producers. Manufacturers 
not authorized to make these bearings 
prohibited from disposing of tools and 
equipment used for such purpose. 

L-146: Welding Rods, Electrodes, effec- 
tive June 13. Limits deliveries, other 
than to government agencies, Lend- 
Lease and accredited schools, to or- 
ders rated A-9 or higher. Alloy rods 
and electrodes takes A-1-j or higher. 
Restricts use by schools. Producers 
may deliver not over 6% of total ship- 





Ready Now... 


ALLOCATION 
CLASSIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


This system becomes applicable 
to all orders placed after June 30 
and on orders calling for delivery 
after July 31. 


Copies of the regulations cover- 
ing this system are available in an 
8-page booklet printed on high- 
grade paper. Address STEEL—Read- 
er’s Service Dept., Penton Building, 
Cleveland, O. 


PRICES 
ito @...... 10 cents each 
hk x a rere 08 cents each 
100 to 250 ...... 07 cents each 
250 to 53OO ...... 06 cents each 
500 to 1000 ...... 05 cents each 
DE & banc ete vbr 4% cents each 


Prices over 1000 available upon 
request. 











ments for repair and maintenance 
purposes. Stocks of consumers limited 
to 60-day supply. Producers report 
shipments to WPB by 18th each month 
on PD-528. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


No. 48 (Amendment): Used Steel Drums 
and Pails. Establishes following prices 
on used steel paint pails of 2, 3 and 
5-gallon capacity: 10, 15 and 20 cents, 
respectively, for raw pails with cover; 
2, 7 and 10 cents for pails without 
cover; 31, 36 and 45 cents for fully 
reconditioned pails. Requires deduc- 
tions from maximum prices for recon- 
ditioned drums left unpainted at re- 
quest of purchaser. 

Ne. 158—Bicycles, effective June 5. Sets 
national retail prices for “war model” 
bicycles at $32.50 in the East, $33.50 in 
Middle Zone, $34.50 in Far West. 

No. 159—Concrete Reinforcing Bars (fab- 
ricated), effective June 15, 1942. Allows 
fabricator margin of 50 cents per 100 
lbs. above f.o.b. mill price. Maximum 
delivered prices of fabricated bars in 
cents per Ib., 2.40. Exceptions: 2.77 if 
bought by fabricator at Gulf basing 
point price, 2.80 at Pacific Coast bas- 
ing point; 2.57 in carloads delivered 
Toledo; 2.52 in carloads delivered De- 
troit. 


WPB To Reward 
Workers for Ideas 


WASHINGTON 

PLAN for individual awards to 
workmen who devise means for 
more or better war production was 
announced last week by WPB. 

Three awards are planned. They 
are restricted to plants with volun- 
tary labor-management committees 
organized in accordance with the 
plan put forth by the WPB. 

The first is the “Award of Individ- 
ual Production Merit,” which plant 
committees are authorized to grant. 
This may be given to any workman 
after the plant committee decides 
that his suggestion improves quali- 
ty or production or conserves a crit- 
ical material or in other tangible 
ways increases the effectiveness of 
the war production of the plant. 

The second award is the “Certifi- 
cate of Individual Production 
Merit”. This will be awarded by 
War Production Drive Headquar- 
ters and it will be granted to those 
making outstanding suggestions. 
War Production Drive Headquarters 
will require that the suggestion 
first be adopted in the plant and 
that the labor-management commit- 
tee submit a complete report of its 
adoption. 

The third and highest award will 
be the “Citation of Individual Pro- 
duction Merit”, which will be award- 
ed to the maker of a suggestion 
that will have an outstanding effect 
on the entire war effort. The cita- 
tion will be granted only after a 
suggestion has been found worthy 
of the distinction by a_ technical 
committee of the WPB. Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chairman, will sign 
the citation. 
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Cold-drawn seamless tubing users asked to adopt substitutes . . . 
Foreign-owned patents and royalties seized by United States . . . 
Use of tin in noncritical products to be reduced another 10 per cent 


WASHINGTON 

PERSONNEL of the WPB Iron 
and Steel Branch will be almost 
doubled, from about 500 at present 
to 1000, it was announced last week. 
Closer control over the distribution 
of iron and steel products is neces- 
sitating the increase. 

The branch will move from its 
present quarters in Temporary 
Building R to the air-conditioned 
New Social Security Building. Pres- 
ent quarters are so crowded that 
some employes are stationed in pas- 
sageways. 

Several changes in the staff were 
announced last week by Reese H. 
Taylor, chief. 

Charles Halcomb, present chief 
of the Products Section, becomes 
chief of the Allocations and Priori- 
ties Section, succeeding Stanley B. 
Adams. 

David Austin, executive consult- 
ant, is the new chief of the Prod- 
ucts Section. 

Mr. Adams has been placed in 
charge of co-ordinating PD-25A in- 
formation for the Materials Divi- 
sion and later will join the Bureau 
of Priorities of the Division of In- 
dustry Operations, 

Before joining the war effort in 
May, 1941, Mr. Adams was with the 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. His previ- 
ous experience included designing 
and engineering a large steel plant 
in the Ukraine for the Dnieprostoy 
Metal Works Russian Commission. 

Mr. Halcomb, for the last 17 years 
Philadelphia district manager for 
the Procter & Gamble Co., joined 
the government in 1941. 

Mr. Austin, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
joined the war organization in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

W. G. W. Glos has been appointed 
head priority specialist for the in- 
dustry branches in the WPB Di- 
vision of Industry Operations. Mr. 
Glos has served since August, 1941, 
as head priority specialist assigned 
to the Production Division. 

Walter C. Armstrong, who has 
been acting as assistant to Mr. Glos 
on the priorities staff for the Pro- 
duction Division, has been appointed 
head priority specialist for that di- 
vision. He has been with the Office 
of Production Management and 
WPB since September, 1941. 

Charles H. McArthur has suc 
ceeded George T. Weymouth as 
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chief of the Industrial Salvage Sec- 
tion in the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation. 


More Industry Advisory 
Committees Organized 


Formation of the following in- 
dustry advisory committees in the 
metalworking field was announced 
last week by T. Spencer Shore, chief 
WPB Bureau of Industry Advisory 
Committees: 


High Pressure Steel Gas Cylinder 

Charles Dailey, chief, Steel Drums and 
Tight Cooperage Section, Containers 
Branch, government presiding officer. 

Committee members: Wilbert Wear, 
Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
G. R. Hanks, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., Easton, Pa.; H. E. Passmore, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; H. O. 
Brumder, Pressed Steel Tank Co., Mil- 
waukee; Walter H. Freygang, Walter 
Kidde & Co., New York; Edward E. 
O’ Neill, American LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


Telephone Equipment & Supplies 


Bruce H. McCurdy, chief, Telephone 
Section, Communications Branch, gov- 
ernment presiding officer. 

Committee members: Fred Clarke, 
Western Electric Co., New York; R. A. 
Gantt, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; New York; F. R. McBerty, 
North Electric Co., Galion, O.; M. K. 
McGrath, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago; W. L. Runzel, Runzel Cord 
& Wire Co., Chicago; A. F. Gibson, 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; W. C. Hasselhorn, 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago; J. W. Ship- 
man, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; 
R. W. Siemund, Leich Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Diversion of Farm Equipment 
Prohibited by War Board 


To assure delivery of essential 
equipment to the American farmer, 
WPB has ordered that products 
manufactured under its farm ma- 
chinery and equipment program 
must actually reach the farm, and 
must not be diverted to industrial or 
other nonagricultural uses. 

In Supplementary Limitation Or- 
der L-26-d, WPB makes it plain 
that its program is designed solely 
for production of essential machin- 
ery and equipment for farms, in- 
cluding such items as domestic wa- 
ter systems and garden tractors, 
which have been found to have been 
diverted in many instances to non- 
agricultural activities. 

The order provides that no one 
may sell any farm machinery and 
equipment or attachments which he 


knows cr has reason to know will 
not be used by the ultimate con- 
sumer for the production or care of 
crops, livestock or other produce on 
a farm or on a poultry-raising farm. 
This restriction does not apply to 
orders bearing a preference rating 
of A-9 or higher. Repair parts are 
not covered by the order. 

In another action affecting the 
farm machinery industry, WPB is- 
sued Amendment No. 3 to Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-95, permitting 
deliveries of iron and steel to pro- 
ducers after June 30 provided the 
iron and steel bas been scheduled 
for relling and rolling has actually 
commenced on or before that date. 
Order P-95, as amended, which 
makes available an A-l-a rating to 
manufacturers to obtain materials 
going into the production of certain 
essential farm equipment, originally 
provided that the rating could not 
be used to obtain material not sched- 
uled for delivery before June 30. 


Cold-Drawn Seamless Tubing 
Consumers Asked To Use Less 


Users of steel tubing have been 
asked to limit consumption of cold- 
drawn seamless tubing to opera- 
tions where no substitute is pos- 
sible. To avert a critical shortage 
of this tubing in essential war pro- 
duction of planes, guns, bombs, 
ships, and other vital war’ products 
strict conservation must be prac- 
ticed and substitutes used in every 
possible case. 

In a letter to users of cold-drawn 
tubing, Reese Taylor, chief. WPB 
Iron and Steel Branch, said sub- 
stitutes are available and satisfac- 
tory for a number of purposes and 
asked that hot-rolled seamless, elec- 
trically welded, gas welded, lap 
welded, or butt welded tubing be 
used wherever possible. 


Wolff Patents Seized by 
Alien Property Custodian 


Leo T. Crowley, alien property 
custodian, has vested in the name 
of the United States all right, title, 
and interest, including accumulated 
royalties, of G. Wolff Jr. Kom, Ges. 
in a contract between that German 
company and the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The contract licenses Kop- 
pers Co. to install self-sealing doors 
for coke ovens that are manufac- 
tured under patents granted the 
German concern. 

The license agreement provided 
for payment to the German firm of 
$60 for each pair of oven doors in- 
Stalled. 

Royalties accumulated under the 
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contract since remittances to Wolff 
were stopped in 1940 total about 
$50,000. Several thousand dollars in 
addition are involved in projects cur- 
rently being built by Koppers for 
the Defense Plant Corp. All royal- 
ties under the contract henceforth 


will be payable to the alien property ° 


custodian. 


Bureau of Construction 
Moved to New York City 


WPB Bureau of Construction is 
moving to New York and opening 
headquarters in the Empire State 
building. 

Except for a small office staff 
which will remain in Washington 
for liaison work, the entire organi- 
zation under William V. Kahler, 
chief, is affected by the change. 
Thomas L. Peyton, assistant to the 
chief, will be in charge of the Wash- 
ington office. 

Bureau is divided into five oper- 
ating branches: Project Analysis 
Branch; Materials Control Branch; 
Project Service Branch; Housing 
Branch; Consultation Branch. 


Use of Tin in Noncritical 
Products Further Restricted 


To provide additional tin for mili- 
tary needs and civilian food supply, 
tin used in noncritical products will 
be cut another 10 per cent, effec- 
tive July 1. 

This reduction, plus_ certain 
others are contained in an amended 
version of Tin Conservation Order 
M-43-a. 

Use of tin in some 28 types of 
products (those on List “A”) is for- 
bidden, as in the original order. 
All other products, except those 
covered by other specific WPB or- 
ders, may, after July 1, use only 
30 per cent of the amount of tin 
used in the corresponding quarter 
of 1940. Until June 30, 1942, 40 
per cent of the 1940 amount may 
be used. This will effect a 10 per 
cent reduction of tin consumption 
in all products not specifically ex- 
cepted in the order. 


Restriction to the 40 per cent 
and 30 per cent use does not apply 
(where substitutes are impracti- 
cable) to manufacture of products 
carrying a preference rating of 
A-1-k or higher, to bearing metals 
produced with a rating of A-3 or 
higher, to the manufacture of terne 
plate and tin plate under the terms 
of Order M-21-e, or to certain kinds 
of solder for cans and containers 
under Orders M-81 and M86. 


Second-Hand Machinery Price 
Schedule To Be Set Up July 1 


Maximum prices for second-hand 
machinery and electrical products 
will be established July 1 under 
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the terms of Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 136, on machines and 
parts, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson said last week. 

“Since the WPB has limited the 
production of much new machinery 
there has beer, a very active de- 
mand for many types of second- 
hand machinery with corresponding 
increases in prices,” the price ad- 
ministrator said. “In a number of 
cases the price of a used machine 
has equalled or exceeded the new 
price.” 

Used processing, mining, construc. 
tion, electrical and railroad ma- 
chinery and equipment, together 
with parts of such machines, are 
included in the machines or parts 
covered by the regulation. 


Rules Not All Steel 
Products Must Show Profit 


Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., 
Sterling, Ill., was denied permission 
to increase prices on several of its 
products by OPA last week. The 
price-fixing agency contended it is 
not necessary to raise prices of cer- 
tain products above OPA maxi- 
mums so that no products shall 
show a loss if the producer’s over- 
all earnings picture is satisfactory. 

OPA conceded that the company 
is producing nails and coarse bail 
tie wire at a loss. However, it was 
held that the company’s earnings 
on all products were such that re- 
lief was not justified. 


War Production Drive Extended 
To Nonferrous Mining Industry 


Extension of the war produc- 
tion drive into the nonferrous met- 
al mining industry in an effort to 
step up production of these basic 
war metals was started at a joint 
labor-management rally June 13 
(Miners Day) at Butte, Mont., an 
important copper and zinc pro- 
ducing center. WPB chairman Nel- 
son spoke to the rally in Butte by 
long-distance phone. 

Program for the drive is being 
worked out jointly by A. I. Hen- 
derson, director of the Materials 
Division, and Wendell Lund, direc- 
tor of the Labor Production Divi- 
sion. The latter have organized spe- 
cial committees to aid in the drive. 

Mr. Nelson, in his call for labor- 
management co-operation with gov- 
ernment in making the drive effec- 
tive, emphasized the vital impor- 
tance to the war program of the 
nonferrous metals and the men 
who produce them. 

“The raw materials men are vital 
to full production,” Mr. Nelson said. 
“We need more copper, more zinc, 
more lead and more of the other 
metals that come out of the produc- 
tion line in the shape of planes, 
tanks, ships and other implements 
of war. 

“The miners and other workers 


in this industry are production sol- 
diers and they must step up output 
before we can provide all the wea- 
pons and the ammunition that our 
soldiers on the battle front need 
—and will get.” 

Participating in the send-off rally 
at Butte were officials of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, CIO, and the 
various craft unions in the mining 
industry affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Additional Foreign Patents 
Seized by U. S. Government 


An additional 600 enemy-owned 
patents have been taken over by 
Leo T. Crowley, alien property cus- 
todian. With the exception of five 
patents of Hungarian origin, all 
were formerly the property of Ger- 
man corporations. 


The patents seized include: 

More than 200 owned by Telefun- 
ken, relating primarily to radio and 
television equipment. 

Another group owned by Siemens 
covering aircraft instruments; 

Recent patents issued to Zeiss- 
Ikon relating to cameras and op- 
tical equipment; 

Patents of Dornier Werke on air- 
craft, including flying boats; 

Chemical patents of Deutsche 
Gold and Silber Scheideanstalt and 
Deutsche Hydrierwerke; and 

Miscellaneous patents in the fields 
of textile machinery and automobile 
construction. 

Tre office of the alien property 
custodian now has stepped up to 
about 1000 its weekly rate of pat- 
ents taken cver from enemy own- 
ers. 


J. T. Somers Elected Chairman 
Cold-Finished Bar Committee 


Joseph T. Somers, president, 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected chairman 
of the cold-finished bar advisory 
committee of the OPA. Committee 
is one of four iron and steel indus- 
try advisory units created by the 
OPA to serve as liaison groups be- 
tween the price-fixing agency and 
the industry on any problems which 
may arise with respect to prices. 

Other members of the cold- 
finished bar group are: W. R. 
Howell, Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Har- 
vey, Ill; T. L. Kelby, LaSalle Steel 
Co., Chicago; V. A. Jevon, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
W. N. Lynch, Keystone Drawn Steel 
Co., Spring City, Pa.; E. L. Parker, 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh; and F. C. Young, of 
Union Drawn Steel Division, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
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NOT- Alou much can he 





I. 1895, James Hartness, designer of 
the Jones & Lamson Flat Turret Lathe, 
told a friend: “Our method of selling 
was to go into a plant, compute their 
present costs, and say that we would 
send a machine, on trial if necessary, 
and they could send us the savings per 
month. On this basis we sold many 
machines, but it soon reached a point 
where that was not necessary, for people 


knew what could be accomplished.” 


JONES & LAMSON 





Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators 
... Automatic Opening Threading 
Dies and Chasers 


No. 3 Jones & Lamson Ram Type Universal Turret Lathe 
with standard bar equipment. 





2| gaved. but: 
HOW MUCH MORE ? 


the 


T.. flat turret lathes of °95 developed by 
James Hartness are made no longer, but 
new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes — 
faster, more precise, more rigid and easier 
to operate than ever — are paying for them- 
selves over and over out of savings. 

No longer does a skeptical world demand 
such money-saving equipment from its 
makers on trial. The big question today is 
not how much can be saved by Jones & 
Lamson equipment, but how much more 
when equipment and production plans are 
co-ordinated by Jones & Lamson methods. 


That is why progressive manufacturers 
habitually put their production problems 
up to Jones & Lamson engineers. That is 
why such plants, planned and equipped to 
meet today’s emergency, will be in strategic 
position to face the harsh competition that 
is bound to follow this upheaval. 

Why not see what Jones & Lamson en- 
gineering and Jones & Lamson machines 
can do to put your plant in such a strategic 
position? Inquiries from large concerns or 
small receive thorough, detailed study here, 
and illustrated catalogs are available. 


MACHINE COMPANY - Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


7A Jones & Lamson Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathe 


with standard chucking equipment. 





Industry Committees To Speed 


Ordnance Production Organized ° 


WASHINGTON 

WAR DEPARTMENT announced 
formation of eight committees in 
the ordnance field to serve as the 
means for exchange of information, 
parts, raw materials, and other re- 
sources within an industry for the 
purpose of obtaining maximum final 
production in a minimum of time. 

The committees have been in proc. 
ess of organization since April 21, 
under the supervision of Major Gen- 
eral Levin H. Campbell Jr., the Chief 
of Ordnance, Service of Supply. 

Delays in final production occa- 
sioned by the lack of a relatively 
few special parts have been marked. 
ly decreased as a result of the for- 
mation of the committees, which of- 
fer a mechanism for pooling the full 
resources of each industry to pro- 
duce maximum capacity. 

Industries now covered by the or- 
ganization of the committees in- 
clude manufacturers of mechanical 
time fuzes, carbines, 37 mm. tank 
and antitank guns, M 1903 rifles, 
caliber .45 pistols, steel cartridge 
cases, caliber .30 and .50 metallic 
belt links and caliber .30 M1, rifle 
clips. The Ordnance Department 
plans to form additional committees 
in other industries as need arises. 


Each committee operates under 
the direction of Major General T. J. 
Hayes, Chief of Industrial Service, 
Ordnance Department, or one of his 
division chiefs. A representative of 
the industry serves as assistant 
chairman. The committees are com- 
posed of a cross-section of represen- 
tative plant executives and vary in 
size according to the needs of the 
individual industry. 

Through the committees, the af- 
fected industries exchange informa- 
tion on improved methods of manu- 
facture, thus giving the benefits of 
research and developments of each 
company: to the whole industry. Raw 
materials, key parts and other items 
going into production are shifted 
from one plant to another, an ex- 
change System which makes for the 
quickest use of supplies. 

As an example pf the co-opera- 
tive arrangement, If.a manufacturer 
has a product in almost finished 
form and needs one or two parts, 
of which he has no available sup- 
ply, another manufacturer, possess- 
ing these parts but having no im- 
mediate need for them, will supply 
the parts. Similarly, if plant “x” 
has a surplus of a certain type gear 
and if plant “y” has an immediate 
need for such gear, the committees 
arrange for the transfer of the gears 
from plant “x” to plant “y.” The 
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exchange of machine tools has been 
particularly successful. 

When it is realized, for example, 
that 115 parts are used in the manu- 
facture of a finished mechanical time 
fuze, the importance of this ex- 
change may be appreciated. 

Problems of manufacture are dis- 


cussed at meetings of the commit- 
tees and the full force of the indus- 
try’s resources is thus brought to 
play in solving these problems on a 
co-operative basis. The Army ar- 
senals are co-operating fully, both 
in research and in the exchange of 
equipment and parts. 

The committee operation is pure- 
ly voluntary within an industry, the 
detailed work being done by indus- 
try executives under the guidance 
of the appropriate ordnance officers. 

The industry representatives are 
chosen by the Chief of Ordnance 


War Expenditures Since Middle of 
1940 Exceed Thirty Billion Dollars 


WASHINGTON 


A TOTAL of $30,615,000,000 has 
been laid on the line by the federal 
government for the prosecution of 
the war since intensive military ef- 
fort began in the middle of 1940, 
according to WPB compilations. 


This sum was paid out by the 
Treasury and Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. over a 23-month period 
beginning in July, 1940, and ended 
May 31, 1942. 

Expenditures in May come to §3,- 
853,000,000—-two and one-half times 
the figure for November, the month 
before Pearl Harbor, and more than 
four times expenditures in May, 
1941. 

No additional funds were author- 
ized by Congress for the war pro- 
gram during May, and the total of 
$166,435,000,000 (revised) remained 


the same as at the end of April. 

Contracts and other commit- 
ments for war activity in April, 
the latest month for which such 
figures are available, amounted to 
$9,906,000,000. This compares with 
contracts and other commitments 
of $16,395,000,000 in March, and 
$20,932,000,000 in February, when 
war contracting reached a peak. At 
the end of April, 35 per cent of 
the funds programmed, or $58,- 
259,000,000 remained to be placed 
under contract. 

Average daily rate of war ex- 
penditures in May rose to $148,- 
200,000, a gain of 10 per cent over 
the April rate. 

This compared with an increase 
in spending in April over March 
of 12 per cent; March and Febru- 
ary each recorded monthly rate in- 
creases of 21 per cent. 





United States War Financial Progress—Cumulative 
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after consultation with the pertinent 
industry. 

Following are the representatives 
of industry who serve as assistant 
chairmen of the committees: 

Mechanical Time Fuze Committee: 
Roy T. Hurley, factory manager, 
Eclipse Machine Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

Carbine Committee: D. M. Fincke, 
assistant works manager, Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher, Hartford, Conn. 

37 mm. Tank and Anti-tank Gun 
Committee: Wilson Palmer, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, 
Mass. 

M 1903 Rifle Committee: G. O. 
Clifford, Remington Arms Co., Ilion, 
N. Y. 

Caliber .45 Pistol Committee: G. 
K. Howland, Remingtor-Rand, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Steel Cartridge Case Committee: 
Cc. L. Patterson, Corcoran-Brown 
Lamp Division, Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Caliber .30 and 50 Metallic Belt 
Link Committee: W. A. Baker, Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co., Akron, O. 

Caliber .30, M1, Rifle Clips Com- 
mittee: R.B. Briton, Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Roosevelt Names Members of 
National Railway Labor Panel 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed nine members to a Nation- 
al Railway Labor panel created by 
executive order recently. Chairman 
is William M. Leiserson, who will 
select three members of the panel 
to serve as an emergency board to 
investigate and to report to the 
President on any dispute which 
a carrier and its employes have been 
unable to settle. 

Members of the panel in addition 
to Chairman Leiserson: William H. 
Spencer, dean, University of Chi- 
cago; Judge Walter P. Stacey, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Judge Wiley Rut- 
ledge, associate justice, United 
States court of appeals, District of 
Columbia; Dr. Edwin E. Witte, 
University of Wisconsin; Walter T. 
Fisher, Chicago attorney; John A. 
Lapp, Chicago; John A. Fitch, New 
York School of Social Work; and 
Norman Ware, member of the Con- 
necticut Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 


New Jackson, O. Blast 


Furnace Is Blown In 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, 
O., blew in its new Jisco blast fur- 
nace last week. Miss Anna Davis, 
sister of D. D. Davis, president of 
the company, who lighted the old 
stack in 1908, applied the same torch 
to the new stack. This unit is of 
modern design, with capacity in- 
creased 25 per cent. Dismantling and 
erection was done by the William 
B. Pollock Co., Youngstown. 
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Black Out Plan for Steel Mills 
Causes Little Loss in Production 


PLAN for blacking out steel 
mills in case of air raid alarms 
has been worked out by Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. and is being 
transmitted by the War Department 
to the industry in general through 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 

The sky-glow and frequent leaping 
flames which characterize steel pro. 
ducing centers, and which have been 
a source of concern to defense offi- 
cials, would be minimized by the 
plan. No guarantee is given that 
the plan would result in a complete 
blackout of the mills, but it is be- 
lieved sky‘glow can be reduced 
greatly and that leaping flames can 
be eliminated. 

No substantial loss of production 
would result from the plan, accord- 
ing to steel mill officials. 


Night Glow Worst Problem 


Technical details of the plan fol- 
low: 

COKE PLANTS: In coke plants 
it is possible to stop work for as 
long as an hour without hoticeable 
loss of production. Coke ovens not 
“pushed” on schedule may make 
up production through an increased 
rate of charging later on, after the 
emergency. The coke-pushing op- 
eration is responsible for the glow 
of light from the high-temperature 
coke and the subsequent steam 
formed during the quenching opera- 
tion. Both are highly visible at 
night. 

BLAST FURNACES: Normally, 
in blast furnace operation, furnaces 
are cast on a 5 to 6-hour cycle. When 
advance warnings are received it is 
possible to delay the casting opera- 
tion by at least an hour through 
reducing the amount of air blown 
into the furnaces. 

This procedure insures elimina- 
tion for the period involved of visual 
illumination from hot metal, slag or 
burning gas. Any hot metal or slag 
in ladles at the blast furnace will 
be covered with coke dust and this 
would immediately and adequately 
eliminate any glow from this source, 
Pig iron operations would be stopped 
immediately with all hot pig iron 
immediately quenched below the 
glow point. 

BESSEMER CONVERTERS: A 
normal bessemer converter operat- 
ing cycle lasts from 10 to 20 min- 
utes. In case of an air raid alarm, 
the converter can be emptied and 
the vessel turned nose down to 
eliminate glow from the vessel it- 
self. Where necessary the nose of 
the vessel can be mudded and 
bricked up or otherwise covered. 


Hot metal in ladles can be held un- 
der covers and where necessary 
covered with coke dust. Hot steel 
in ladles will be released immedi- 
ately into molds and the tops cov- 
ered. Ladles which still are glow- 
ing will be moved under cover. Any 
glow from cinder pans would be 
immediately dissipated by spraying 
with water. 


OPEN HEARTHS: Normal open 
hearth operations require a cycle of 
10 to 12 hours, with the duplex proc- 
ess requiring less. In case of an 
alarm, steps can be taken to “black” 
the furnace, or in other words, de- 
lay its tapping time. This can be 
accomplished in a number of ways, 
including reducing the amount of |. 
fuel and making certain additions 
to the metal in the furnace. - 


In addition, wicket holes and oth- 
er openings in the furnace can be 
mudded up and bricked where nec- 
essary. In event a furnace has 
been tapped, the hot steel will be 
immediately poured into the molds 
and the tops of the molds covered 
where necessary. Any hot mold 
in the yard will be placed under cov- 
er. Empty ladles which are still 
glowing can be tilted toward the 
furnace wall. 


SOAKING PITS: Hot ingots that 
have been stripped will be charged 
immediately into the soaking pits, 
and the drawing of the heated in- 
gots for the mills will be stopped. 
All soaking pits will remain cov- 
ered and the gas reduced or cut off 
as required. 


MILLS: Upon receipt of an alarm, 
mills will cease drawing heated 
slabs, blooms or billets. Gas in the 
furnace will be reduced or shut off, 
and openings in the furnace will be 
mudded or bricked up. Hot steel in 
the mills will be rolled and held un- 
der cover on the hot beds. 


Otis Steel Sale To Be 
Consummated June 30 


Plan for sale and liquidation of 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, will be 
consummated June 30, and on July 
1 the company will be dissolved and 
liquidating distribution made to Otis 
shareholders, E. J. Kulas, Otis presi- 
dent, said in a letter to stockholders 
last week. The Otis company is be- 
ing sold to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Shareholders have been asked to 
send Otis shares to the National 
City Bank of Cleveland, which will 
act as corporate agent in making 
the distribution. 
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@ Heat-treating outputs are 


C " ' 
= af being multiplied two-fold, 


r. 
f, 

SZ three-fold and more by 
: TOCCO—the new simplified 
electric induction heat-treating process! In 
fact, output of the drill chuck part shown 


above was multiplied seven-fold! 


Where former methods required many man- 
hours, several operations and much scattered 
equipment, the TOCCO machine performs the 


complete hardening operation in a matter of sec- 


onds—with a push-button start and automatic 
precision control. Doesn’t require skilled labor. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Courtesy The Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 


Hartford, C 


PER HOUR 


Where former methods heat-treated the 
whole part, TOCCO localizes hardening at 
the wearing surface—keeps the core tough— 
minimizes distortion, eliminates straighten- 
ing and rejects. 


Can be installed in assembly line because 
it is so cool, clean and compact (only 7 ft. x 
5 ft., maximum). 


For post-war production, too. Just change 
work fixture to adapt to peacetime products. 


See how TOCCO can speed up and im- 
prove your output! WEAT IS GENERATED 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





DETROIT 

MAKING his first visit to Detroit 
war plants, Donald M. Nelson, pro- 
duction chief of the nation’s war ef- 
fort burst into town Saturday, June 
6, in company with Oliver Lyttelton, 
British minister of production, Aver- 
ill Harriman, lend-lease expediter in 
London, W. S. Robinson, representa- 
tive of the Australian government, 
and E. C. Kanzler, head of the WPB 
Detroit office. The party was 
rushed through the Ford Willow 
Run and airplane engine plants, and 
later through the Chrysler Tank 
Arsenal. About 5 p. m. they filed 
into a packed press conference, sur- 


prisingly sprightly of step consid- 


ering their arduous schedule. 

Wiping a perspiring brow, Mr. 
Nelson asked Capt. Lyttelton for a 
few words. The latter observed that 
the day was the “most thrilling in 
his life”, that we were all now in 
the business of “Anglo-American ex- 
ports to Germany” and that “busi- 
ness was fine”. Mr. Nelson im- 
pressed reporters with his ready an- 
swers to all questions, his engaging 
personality and friendly responses 
being all the more remarkable be- 
cause of the intense pressure under 
which he works. 


Nelson explained he and Lyttelton 
were now engaged in “gearing pro- 





Detroit industry characterized as “pacemaker of difficult war jobs” 
by WPB chairman . . . Labor shortage expected to develop when area 
reaches peak of production next year 


duction to strategy” and eventually 
it might mean quick shifts in em- 
phasis on production of various war 
products, even to the point of dis- 
rupting schedules in force. He fore- 
saw a doubling of present produc- 
tion by 1944; indicated present ex- 
penditures for war products was at 
the rate of 48 billion dollars a 
month; reported merchant shipping 
output ahead of schedule; and com- 
mended the energy and enthusiasm 
of the automobile industry in under- 
taking war production. 


Detroit Industry Converted 


In answer to a question by this 
observer as to the progress of in- 
dustry conversion to war produc- 
tion, he said that certainly in the 
Detroit district the job was done 
completely, but in the country at 
large conversion still could be car- 
ried a little further. 

He explained the order suspending 
new plant construction as being oc- 
casioned by two facts: (1) Capaci- 
ties of completed plants have great- 
ly exceeded original estimates; and 


(2) it is improvident to waste vital 
materials in new plants if they are 
not immediately necessary. 

The automotive industry is cap- 
able of tackling and licking the 
toughest kind of production jobs in 
the entire war effort, Nelson pointed 
out, thereby leading WPB officials 
to the conclusion the best policy 
may be to move “tough” jobs in 
here and remove some of the easier 
production tasks to other districts. 
Detroit industry was characterized 
as the “pacemaker of difficult war 
jobs.” 

Coincident with Nelson’s appear- 
ance here, the local WPB office 
released figures showing 524.000 
were employed in manufacturing 
industries in the Detroit area in 
May, while 660,000 would be em- 
ployed by November. New esti- 
mates of employers indicate that 
when the war peak is reached, in 
1944, 746,000 employes may be re- 
quired. Thus, in the next 18 months 
there may be a demand for 220,000 
more employes. Considering the 
unemployment, draft requirements 





Production Chiefs Visit the Fords at Willow Run 


OFFICIALS of the United Nations in charge of speeding 
up the war effort last week inspected the Ford Motor Co.'s 
Willow Run. Mich.. bomber plant. Left to right: W. Averill 
Harriman; American lend-lease official: C. E. Sorenson, Ford 
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Ford; Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production: William 
S. Robinson, Australian official; Ernest Kanzler, WPB chief 
at Detroit; Edsel Ford, president, Ford Motor Co. NEA photo 
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and additional women going into 
war plants, a shortage of about 
157,000 at peak is envisioned. How- 
ever, many factors now unseen may 
react to affect this total drastically, 
one way or the other. 


It was a foregone conclusion some- 
one would ask Nelson about the 
prospects of gasoline rationing in 
the Middle West. To the question 
he threw up his hands and said he 
had no statement to make, adding 
that too much had been said already 
about the gasoline and rubber sit- 
uations and that a complete state- 
ment would be forthcoming from 
the White House shortly. 


As of Wednesday last week, no 
statement had yet appeared, but 
certain straws in the wind lead to 
the conclusion there will be no gas- 
oline rationing forthcoming by vir- 
tue of developments which will guar- 
antee “interim tires” for civilian au- 
tomobiles. Nothing official has been 
released to this effect, but the tire 
committee of the War Engineering 
Board of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, including technical 
representatives from the motor in- 
dustry, tire industry and chemical 
industry have been probing into the 
matter of interim tires for a good 
many weeks now, and their reports 
are being submitted to a civilian 
branch of the government in Wash- 
ington. They represent a pooling 
of the best technical brains in all 
these industries. 


Informed opinion cites the likeli- 
hood of two major approaches. The 
first is the supply of a suitable ma- 
terial for retreading worn tire cas- 
ings to make them serviceable for 
5000-10,000 miles. Several such ma- 
terials are past the development 


stage and can be put into produc- 
tion readily. One such is Thiokol 
“N”, a synthetic produced by Thiokol 
Corp. in the plants of Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. Thiokol is a 
product of the mixture of sodium 
disulphide and ethylene dichloride, 
with subsequent further treatment. 
Originally it was produced in a 
Trenton, N. J., plant, but operations 
were transferred to Midland in 1938. 
It has been used widely in several 
grades by industry, particularly 
where resistance to hydrocarbons 
was essential. Grades A, B, C, D, F 
and FA have been supplied; the new 
grade for tires will be designated N. 


Compares with Camelback 


Retreads of Thiokol, firmly bond- 
ed to tire casings by heat and pres- 
sure, should be comparable in price 
to those of the present camelback 
(mixture of reclaimed and natural 
rubber), from $6 to $8 per tire, ac- 
ecrding to Dr. Willard H. Dow, 
president of Dow ‘Chemical, quoted 
in an article in The Detroit News 
for June 5. Expansion of the pres- 
ent plant at Midland, estimated to 
cost $1,000,000, virtually could guar- 
antee continuous production of 
Thiokol sufficient to retread 1,000,- 
000 tires a month by late summer, he 
said. It may even be possible to 
paint, dip or spray the Thiokol 
liquid latex on a worn casing and 
obtain satisfactory service. 


Breaking of the Thiokol N story 
in Detroit was something of a minor 
bombshell. Follow-up = statements 
by engineers, traffic experts and 
whatnot attempted to minimize the 
importance of the development, 
claiming entire output would be 
requisitioned by the Army. This is 


CAST steel crankshafts and camshaits, not so long ago innovations for auto- 

mobile engines, now have been developed by Ford engineers for new airplane 

and tank engines. They were included in an exhibit of war products 

by Ford last week in Detroit at the Rackham Educational Memorial. In the left 

background is a disassembled Mitsubishi 14-cylinder radial engine from a Japanese 
plane shot down at Pearl Harbor 
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not believed likely, however, as the 
product may not be “good enough” 
for military vehicles, and anyway 
the country’s entire stockpile of nat- 
ural rubber is being reserved for 
military equipment. 

Thiokol is said to be just one of 
several materials being tested for 
retreads of civilian tires, although 
the importance of Dow Chemical Co. 
and the fact Dr. Dow personally pub- 
licizes claims for the material sug- 
gest it may be the key material 
for eventual use. 

The second approach to the inter- 
im tire is a little bit further away and 
centers around development of a 
new synthetic tire which can be pro- 
duced with present plant equipment, 
involving no new construction and 
no requirement for scarce material 
such as steel plate. Such a syn- 
thetic is no idle dream. It supposed- 
ly is based on a butyl rubber, basic 
ingredients of which can be supplied 
by oil companies from cracking 
equipment which is now standing 
idle because it has been supplanted 
by a more modern type. Here again, 
the tire to be produced would be a 
Victory brand and would suffer in 
quality even compared with syn- 
thetics now under way. Thus it 
would be strictly for civilian use, 
with military requirements amply 
supplied by the butadiene and buna 
S programs, the latter incidentally 
now appearing to have much great- 
er potentialities than first imagined. 


May Solve Problem 


So if retreads are to be available 
by fall, to-be followed by a new 
synthetic, the tire problem— if there 
really is any tire problem at the 
moment—seems well on the way to 
solution. Another medal can be 
struck off for the ingenuity and ten- 
acity of American oil, rubber and 
chemical engineers. Concrete reali- 
zation of their achievements auto- 
matically will relieve the necessity 
for gasoline rationing, although 
common sense still dictates the 
most careful sort of conservation of 
rubber now on automobiles. 


One of the largest industrial mass 
employment and training programs 
ever launched has been announced 
by Chrysler Corp., in connection 
with its new Dodge-Chicago aircraft 
engine plant. Asa preliminary step 
top production executives, totaling 
over 50, are now being selected. 
They will start their training by go- 
ing to the Chrysler headquarters 
in Detroit, where they will study pol- 
icles and war products. Further 
training will take the form of actual 
shop work in plants located through- 
out the country now doing the par- 
ticular type of operations these ex- 
ecutives will supervise. 


With this nucleus, plus some 250 
carefully trained instructors, an or- 


(Please turn to Page 50) 
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OSTER 
“RAPIDUCTION 


JUNIOR 


... for Fast, Accurate 

Threading of Bolts, 

Rods, Studs, Pipe, and 
Nipples 







“RAPIDUCTION JUNIOR” is a low cost, high 
speed, threading machine. It has wide application 
on standard and special threading jobs. Its revolving, 


















Standard vise jaws self-closing die-head and open-type vise facilitate the 
which ave reversible handling of stock in and out of the machine. 

for holding either 

round or square Here’s a sample of its per hour performance: 500—3/8" 


stock or bex bead 


bolts. bolts or studs of screw stock threaded one inch on one 


end every hour. 





Illustrated at left and below are the various types of vise inserts which 
can be supplied with the “RAPIDUCTION JUNIOR”. The machine is made 
in two sizes: No. 541 with a bolt range of 3/16” to 1-1/4" N.C. or 





Smooth inserts Whitworth; 3/16" to 1-1/2” N.F. or B.S.F.; and No. 542 with bolt range 

for holding stock of 3/16" to 1-1/2“ N.C. or Whitworth; 3/16" to 1-3/4” N.F. or B.S. F. 

which must not Both models have a regular pipe and nipple range of 1/8” to 1-1/4". 

be marred. {One Full details on request. Use form below. 

set necessary for 

each size—extra 

equipment. } Illustrated below are threaded inserts for holding threaded end of short nipples; 
each set holds two sizes: {1/4° & 3/8"} {1/2" & 3/4°} {1° & 1-1/4" }— extra 
equipment. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 
(Continued from Page 48) 


ganization numbering tens of thous- 
ands will be assembled and trained 
so the entire personnel will have 
completed its education by the time 
the new plant is ready to start pro- 
duction some time next year. John 
Haien, director of war plant train- 
ing for Chrysler, states, “It is like- 
ly that more new, skilled manpower 
will have entered the ranks of indus- 
trial professions and _ vocations 
through the operations of the Dodge- 
Chicago aircraft engine plant than 
has ever before resulted from a 
single war project.” 

Faced with the exhaustion of the 
supply of heavy-duty trucks for 
civilian use, Chevrolet has launched 
a campaign through its dealers to 
perfect the quick conversion of me- 
dium trucks so they can pinch-hit for 
the heavier hauling units. One ex- 
ample of such a conversion is a 
highway tanker with original ca- 
pacity of 14,000 pounds gross 
weight. By addition of a tandem 
drive rear end special transmission 
and tandem semitrailer the unit now 
handles a load of 56,000 pounds. 

As an example of the co-opera- 


tion between established aircraft en- 
gine manufacturers and automobile 
companies undertaking aircraft en- 
gine manufacture, one of the 
leading engine builders estimates it 
has spent the equivalent of 90-100 
man-years in engineering consulta- 
tion with automobile company pro- 
duction experts and engineers. Since 
1940, one auto company had 118 en- 
gineers spending 192 days in consul- 
tations; another had 220 engineers 
spending 333 days; a third dis- 
patched 375 engineers for a total of 
504 days; and a fourth had 129 men 
spending 181 days. Small wonder 
that by the end of 1943 it is expected 
close to 30,000 engines a month of 
this company’s design will be roll- 
ing from production lines all over 
the country. 

Several thousand attended the 
meeting and exhibition sponsored 
here Monday by the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit and Ford Motor Co. 
W. G. Ovens, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., discussed de- 
sign features of a Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi engine shot down at Pearl] Har- 
bor, the engine components being 
on display at the exhibit. He in- 
dicated the group responsible for 


the design did an ingenious job of 
combining what they apparently 
believed to be the most desirable 
features of a number of products 
of foreign manufacture—all proved 
features. These features were built 
into a composite design of the sort 
that “has to work the first time”’— 
and probably did. He added that 
manufacturing methods and equip- 
ment of manufacturers whose fea- 
tures were appropriated probably 
were used to produce parts of. quali- 
ty comparable to the originals; and 
that the available “heavy industry” 
equipment probably influenced both 
the design and finished parts pe- 
culiar to the engine. He concluded 
the Jap engine was undoubtedly a 
highly dependable, even though not 
highly developed, piece of equip- 
ment, likely produced under time 
and tooling limitations which indus- 
try in this country would consider 
nearly impossible. 

First examining psychological fac- 
tors essential to the war effort, T. P. 
Wright, assistant chief, aircraft 
branch, WPB, proceeded to elab- 
orate on the five M’s of production 
—material, management, machines, 
metals and men. On the manage- 
ment score, he referred to the im- 





136-Passenger Bus Designed To Save Steel, Rubber 


A bus 43 feet long, with capacity 
for 136 passengers, designed and 
built by Ohio Body Mfg. Co., Ash- 
land, O., for mass transportation 
of employes to war plants was 
demonstrated in Ohio cities last 
week. It is a trailer, the front end 
being locked to a 1%-ton tractor. 
Rear of the bus is supported on 
eight tires; tractor on six. Company 
representatives stated bus and trac- 
tor complete require only nine 
pounds of rubber per passenger, 
compared with 22 to 28 in conven- 
tional types of passenger bus. 

Chassis is a standard welded 
frame of wide-flange, 10-inch I- 
beams to which semitruss type 
outriggers supporting the floor have 
been welded at right angles. Rear 
end is mounted on two trunnion- 
type axles in tandem, lower photo, 
with the four sets of double wheels 
cushioned by special springs. Dis- 
mounted, the front end is propped 
up by standard vertical support 
column resting on two small steel 
wheels. 

Frame for sides and roof is of 
light, cold-rolled pressed steel sec- 
tions covered with a skin of 26 gage 
steel sheets bonded to ‘%-inch ply- 
wood. All metal from floor up is 
high tensile steel. The floor is a 
‘%-inch phenol-bonded plywood sur- 
faced with a ‘%-inch thickness of 
Masonite. 

Method of assembly was to weld 
the body and chassis separately, 
then bolt the two parts together. 
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portant work of the Joint Aircraft 
Committee in Washington, composed 
of two men from the Army Air 
Forces, two from the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, two from the British 
Air Commission and two from the 
WPB. 

The committee has been meet- 
ing every week for a year and 
a half and has jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to the allocation 
and standardization of aircraft. 

Mr. Wright said that hours of 
work per week in aircraft plants 
now average about 50 per employe, 
with plant utilization (total man- 
hours divided by number of work- 
ers on the first shift) approximate- 
ly 110 hours for engine and propel- 
lers, 88 for airframes. He added a 
comforting note on production, stat- 
ing total United Nations’ airplane 
output is now 27 per cent ahead of 
that of the Axis powers, and by a 
year from now will outstrip the 
enemy by 2 to 1. 


Col. A. W. Herrington, president 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, and recently returned from 
a U. S. mission to India, spoke brief- 
ly and among other comments said 
signicantly: “Our nation is ap- 
proaching its destiny. We are fat- 
ed to be the leaders of the new 
world. The time bas come for us to 
assume this leadership, and our 
hope and prayer must be that we 
are worthy of it, and that we are 
willing and able to lead the world 
forward in a full recognition of the 
rights of free men everywhere. 
There can be no peace hereafter un- 
less we now recognize that the prin- 
ciple of empire and the economic 
exploitation of the rights of peo- 
ples must be brought to an end. 
We will fail in our leadership unless 
we proclaim to all that the system 
which we envisage after the war 
will abolish for all time the discrim- 
ination between people because of 
their race, creed or color.” 


Industrial Salvage Campaign 
Aimed at All Dormant Material 


DETROIT 


CHARLES H. McARTHUR, chief, 
Industrial Salvage Section of the 
War Production Board, said in De- 
troit last week that the automobile 
industry has made a commendable 
effort in the organization of its in- 
dustrial salvage program, by which 
it is hoped to move every pound of 
dispensable - material into war pro- 
duction channels. Tools, dies, molds, 
obsolete machinery, equipment, even 
buildings, will be examined in the 
light of their value for the war ef- 
fort, and decisions made by salvage 
authorities with each company 
whether or not to dispose of them. 


Re-examinations will be periodic 
after the initial housecleaning ef- 
fort. Detailed reports will be made 
monthly to the Automotive Council 
for War Production by the 1000 or 
more plants participating in the pro- 
gram. 

In determining the salvage value 
of nonproductive materials and 
equipment, salvage authorities are 
guided by a number of recommenda- 
tions made by the committee direct- 
ing the work. Some of these are: 


1. If the equipment is designed 
for production of an essential part, 
decision as to its disposal should be 
based on an honest attempt to weigh 
the relative importance of its poten- 
tial values to the nation as scrap 
and as an existing tool. 

2. In determining such values on 
what material is obsolete, it should 
not be forgotten that the rate of 
turnover will undoubtedly be low. 
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ered by wartime curtailment of car 
use; for although the exigencies of 
the emergency will extend the life- 
span of the average motor vehicle, 
the same exigencies will tend to lower 
the rate of wear. 

3. The existence of duplicate sets 





of equipment, such as dies, should 
be considered also in arriving at 
decisions. If the company can ful- 
fill its responsibilities to the car- 
using public by retaining one set of 
dies, duplicate sets should be dis- 


posed of. 


4. Obsolete or obsolescent equip- 
ment held for companies by sup- 
pliers should be reviewed carefully. 
If possible, it should be ordered 


scrapped. 


5. Parts in the hands of vendors 
should be investigated with the ob- 
ject of effecting the release of any 
which should be scrapped. 


6. Hairline decisions between 
balancing values may be called for. 
As an example, it will need to be 
decided, in the case of forging dies, 
whether it would be more beneficial 
to machine off the working face of 
the die and use the remainder as the 
basis of a die for war production, 
or to scrap the entire die for recir- 
culation through steelmaking chan. 
nels. 


Industry sources state they are 
unable to estimate the tonnage of 
iron and steel now dormant in sal- 
vageable state in the motor indus- 
try. No two companies face the 
same problems, although most com- 
panies for years have carried on 
constant salvage operations, pursu- 
ing the practice of scrapping equip- 
ment when its potential usefulness 
ends. When monthly reports on 
the program, which opens June 15, 
are assembled, better approximation 
of results can be ascertained. 


MONTHLY SCRAP DISPOSAL REPORT 





a 
COMPANY_____ om ——————— Be Ee 
ADDRESS___ ee ae ee ee 
Weight in Pounds of Scrap Shipped from Plant 
Classification ; Nen Production Scrap 








Total Gerap 








Weight in pounds of equipment in the possession of vendors which has been released for scrag or other disposal during the 


period covered by this report 


———————— 





(Name) 


x 


TO accelerate scrap and salvage programs in 1000 plants comprising the bulk 
of the automotive and parts industries. a program of conservation has been 
launched, effective Jume 15. Salvage authorities have been named in each 
plant. who will submit monthly reports on the above form. Keynote will be a 
concerted effort to move nonproductive scrap in the form of old tools. dies, molds, 


machinery. buildings and the like 
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A. Jd. Hazlet: 


V. A. JEVON and A. J. Hazlett 
have been appointed assistant gen- 
eral managers of sales, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Jevon has been assistant to 
vice president in charge of sales 
since October, 1938, while Mr. 
Hazlett has been manager of the 
strip-sheet sales department since 
1938. 

Clarence C. Wehling, associated 
with Jones & Laughiin’s Pitts- 
burgh sales department since 1928, 
has been named assistant district 
sales manager at Pittsburgh, and 
F. H. Davidson, associated with 
the hot rolled sales department 
since 1936, has become assistant 
manager of sales of that depart- 
ment. 

> 

Dr. E. E. Jensen has been named 
research assistant in the industrial 
relations department, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

> 


Edgar L. Newhouse Jr., president, 


Federated Metals Division, Ameri- 


can Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the latter firm. 
> 
H. D. Hubbs, sales manager, Mon- 
mouth Products Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected treasurer. He will re- 
tain his position as sales manager 
which he has held since March, 1940. 
+ 
Joseph L. Auer, general works 
manager, R. Hoe & Co., New York, 
has been elected vice president and 
general manager. 
> 


Lothair Teetor was elected presi- 


dent and chairman of the board, 
Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. Ralph R. Teetor was 
elected vice president; Leslie B. 
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J. D. McKnight 


Davis, secretary-treasurer, and C. 
Ray Teetor, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

> 

J. D. McKnight has been named 
manager, Detroit district sales of- 
fice, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
succeeding H,. H. Arbuthnot, who 
has been transferred to Pittsburgh 
as assistant general sales manager. 
Formerly assistant manager at De- 
troit, Mr. McKnight has been asso- 
ciated with Allegheny Ludlum six 
years. 

E. E. Sanborn has been appointed 
manager of tool steel sales in the 
Cleveland territory for Allegheny 
Ludlum. He joined the sales de- 
partment of Atlas Steel Co. in 1924 
and continued with Ludlum Steel 
Co. when Atlas and Ludlum 
merged in 1929. Mr. Sanborn has 
been associated with Ludlum and 
later Allegheny Ludlum since that 
time, working in the Cleveland 
territory during the entire period. 


> 
Fred R. Buskirk has been named 
superintendent, Cleveland coke 
works, American Steel & Wire Co., 
succeeding the late W. R. Pendry. 
He formerly was general foreman 
at the coke works. 
> 
William F. Bailey was recently ap- 
pointed manager, Porcelain Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Derry, Pa. The past 16 years he 
had been auditor of the Switch- 
gear Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
works. 
> 
Henry D. Scott has been elected 
chairman of the board, Sharon 
Tube Co., Sharon, Pa. He succeeds 
his father, the late I. M. Scott. Mr. 
Scott has been succeeded in the 
presidency by Meyer Yanowitz, here- 


tofore secretary-treasurer, and R. W. 
Brown has been elected secretary- 


treasurer, succeeding Mr. Yanowitz. 
a 


W. G. Peoples, the past four years 
assistant general traffic manager, 
Southern Pacific railroad, Chicago, 
has been transferred to New York 
as freight traffic manager in charge 
of the road’s freight agencies in the 
East and Southeast. 

> 

Graydon Megan, assistant vice 
president, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, has been inducted into the 
Army and is located at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., for basic training. 
Before joining Inland four years 
ago, Mr. Megan had practiced law 
in Chicago. 

* 

Clyde E, Weed, formerly general 
manager of mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., has been elected 
vice president in charge of mining 
operations, while Frederick Laist, 
heretofore general metallurgical 
manager, has been elected vice 
president in charge of metallurgical 
operations. 

° 

Col, Richard Z, Crane, since June, 
1938, deputy chief, Detroit Ordnance 
District, has been recalled to Wash- 
ington, where he will receive a 
new assignment with the Ordnance 
Department. Col, A. B. Quinton Jr., 
deputy chief of the district from 
1934 to 1938, and recently assistant 
chief of industrial service purchas- 
ing in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, returns to Detroit to 
succeed Colonel Crane. 

> 

Harold Cope, assistant general su- 
perintendent at the Donora, Pa., 
steel and wire works of American 
Steel & Wire Co., has been named 
division metallurgist at the com- 
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pany’s offices in Cleveland, while 
John A. Slenker, whom Mr. Cope 
succeeds, has been named superin- 
tendent of the steel works in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Loren J. Westhaver, 
heretofore superintendent at Wor- 
cester, has been transferred to 
Donora as assistant general superin- 
tendent, replacing Mr. Cope. 
> 

Hans Bohuslav has joined Ster- 
ling Engine Co., Buffalo, as vice 
president in charge of engineering. 
The past ten years he had been 
associated with Enterprise Engi- 
neering Co., San Francisco, first as 
chief engineer and later as vice 
president in charge of engineering. 

. 

R. F. Bergmann has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, succeeding W. W. 
Sayers, who has become consult- 
ing engineer. Mr. Bergmann had 
been assistant to Mr. Sayers from 
1933 to 1936, when he resigned to 
become. chief engineer, Rayon Ma- 
chinery Corp., Cleveland, from 
which position he now returns to 
Link-Belt. 

7 

Paul E. Chatelain is now in 
charge of engineering development 
of the various machine tools being 
manufactured and to be produced 
by Wickman Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Chatelain is engineer on special as- 
signment for the A. C. Wickman 
Co. Ltd., Coventry, England. 

Howard E. Mills, from 1927 to 1941 
associated in executive capacities 
with National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind., and the past year 
a member of the industrial staff of 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Wickman Corp., in 
charge of the midwestern territory, 
headquarters in Chicago. 

> 

Reginald S. Dean, chief of the 
Metallurgical Division, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the 
bureau. Before joining the Bureau 
of Mines staff in 1929 as chief en- 
gineer of the Metallurgical Division, 
Mr. Dean held positions in the re- 
search departments of American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. and Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., and was 
metallurgical development engineer. 
Western Electric Co. 

> 

J. M. Barr, who has been continu. 
ing his previous duties as factory 
manager following his appointment 
as assistant general manager of 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft in March, 
1941, has relinquished these duties 
to devote his entire time to his new 
office. B. T. Taliaferro, heretofore 
assistant factory manager, has been 
named factory manager; John F. 
Hemmert, factory superintendent, 
has been promoted to assistant fac- 
tory manager; Sidney Hexson, as- 
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Hans Bohuslav 





R, F. Bergmann 





W. W. Sayers 


sistant factory superintendent, has 
become factory superintendent, and 
Earle F. Fay, general foreman of 
final assembly, has been named as- 
sistant factory superintendent. 

> 


Henry E. Kingman, formerly 
president, Franklin Management 


Corp., Boston, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and a direc- 
tor, Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 





Calif. Ray E. Craig, heretofore 
operating manager and comptroller, 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has 
joined the aircraft company as 
comptroller. 

» 


Wilmer M. Wood has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., succeeding J. K. Hiltner, 
commissioned lieutenant -colonel, 
Service of Supply, United States 
Army. Raymond McCaffrey is trat- 
fic manager in the southern terri- 
tory for the company. 

> 

A. G. Hoppe, since 1936 assistant 
mechanical engineer in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific railroad, has been appointed 
assistant to K. F. Nystrom, mechan 
ical assistant to the chief operating 
officer, Milwaukee. Harry G,. Mil- 
ler, engineer of tests, has been made 
assistant mechanical engineer, suc 
ceeding Mr. Hoppe. L. E. Grant, 
metallurgist and welding engineer, 
succeeds Mr. Miller, while F, 9. 
Fernstrom, shop superintendent at 
Minneapolis, has been named shop 
superintendent at Milwaukee, suc 
ceeding H. R. Abrahart, resigned. 
H. E. Riccius succeeds Mr. Fert: 
strom. 

> 

W. J. Reagan, for many years as 
sistant open-hearth superintendent, 
Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., 
joined the metallurgical staff of Cop- 
perweld Steel Co. Warren, O., 
June 1, 

> 

T. E. McWilliams, assistant dis 
trict sales manager, Kansas City of- 
fice of Inland Steel Co., will replace 
A. C. Roeth Jr. in the Bar Division 
of the Iron and Steel Branch, War 
Production Board, Washington. 
This change is subject to final ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and effective June 15. Henry 
Darby and Arthur Henderson wil) 
carry on at the Kansas City office 
for the duration. 

James S. Hearons, assistant man- 
ager of sales at Chicago for Inland, 
has been granted leave of absence 
to serve with the Production Divi- 
sion, WPB, Washington. He will 
work in a consulting capacity on 
railroad problems, 

> 

Fred G. Gordon, senior filtration 
engineer, Chicago, was installed as 
president, Western Society of Engi- 
neers at the society’s seventy-third 
annual dinner in Chicago, June 1. 
Cc. Earl Webb, division engineer, 
American Bridge Co., was made first 
vice president; P. R. Elfstrom, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago Aurora & Elgin railroads, sec- 
ond vice president; and T. G. Le- 
Clair, supervising development en- 
gineer, Commonwealth-Edison Co., 
treasurer. 
































DIED: 


Charles George Roser, 55, secre- 
tary, Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp., New York, June 9, in Plain- 
field, N. J. He joined Union Carbide 
Co. in 1908, and soon became asso- 
ciated with Electro Metallurgical 
Co., a subsidiary. In 1911 he was 
made assistant treasurer and six 
years later when Electro Metailur- 
gical Sales Corp. was formed he 
was appointed secretary. He was a 
member, American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


* 

Hobart S. Johnson, 68, chairman 
of the board and former president, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
May 28. Mr. Johnson was the last 
surviving son of the late John A. 
Johnson, who founded the Gisholt 
plant in 1888, and was an orgaa- 
izer and one-time president, Fuller 
& Johnson Mfg. Co. 

. 

John P. Arnoldy, president and 
general manager, Warman Steel 
Casting Co., Los Angeles, June 2, 
in that city. He had been with the 
company since 1917, becoming secre- 
tary in 1923, general manager in 
1925, and president in May, 1941. 


* 
H. J. McGill, vice president, Saf- 
way Steel Scaffolds Co., Milwaukee, 
June 3. 


* 

John G, Heiss, 57, foreman, grind- 
er department, Standard Tool Co., 
Cleveland, June 8, in that city. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany since 1906. 


> 
Joseph T. Blythe, 57, a founder 
of Stimson Aircraft Co. and a vice 
president of Stimson Sales Co., in 
Toledo, O., May 31. 


> 
4. Irvine Lyle, 68, president, Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., June 7, 
in that city. A pioneer in the air 
conditioning industry, Mr. Lyle 
helped found Carrier Corp. 


> 
William Debeaubein, 54, chief in- 
apector of war production materials, 
Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit, June 
2. He formerly was general superin- 
tendent, Pontiac Division, and pro- 
duction manager, Fokker Aircraft 

Corp., New York. 


> 
Sylvester T. Thompson, 49, vice 
president in charge of production 
and export, Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago, in Oak Park, Ill, June 8. 





Buffalo patriots responded to gov- 
ernment pleas for babbitt metal by 
giving the local salvage organiza- 
tion hundreds of trophies, cups, 
bowls and plaques, many of which 
were prizes for athletic games, 
bridge tournaments, dance contests, 
poultry shows. Several were from 
an expert window dresser. Metal 





will be sold at auction and proceeds 
_ for United Service Organiza- 
tion. 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


TO KEEP present facilities in in- 
dustrial and central station plants 
at peak production, a new main- 
tenance program stressing “fewer, 
shorter and longer-lasting repairs” 
has been set up by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Highlights are 
regularly scheduled Westinghouse- 
customer contacts for the purpose 
of making necessary inspections, in- 
ventories, field service, and repairs. 

J 

Keystone Carbon Co., St. Marys, 
Pa., is completing a program of ex- 
pansion, including plant and produc- 
tion facilities. 

> 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo has 
leased 1,200,000 square feet of floor 
space of the Terminal plant of the 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. for the “greater pro- 
duction of fighting planes.” 

> 


H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, plans 
to establish a plant in Blairsville, 
Pa., expanding its facilities in the 
war effort. Between 150 and 200 men 
will be employed when the plant is 
in full operation. 

> 

Jansson Gage Co., Detroit, will 
open its new plant at 19208 Glendale 
avenue, June 15, two months from 
the day ground was broken. The 
plant will be devoted to manufac- 
ture of precision block and thread 
gages for use in war production. 


> 

Drive-All Mfg. Co., Detroit, has 
opened a branch office at 30 North 
LaSalle street, Chicago. The new 
office is staffed by Ralph Griffith, 
manager, Trygve Johansen, Harold 
Wilson and Bernard Gleeson. 

” 

Morrison Machine Products Divi- 
sion of Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., has been discontinued. Its 
products, consisting of collets, feed 
fingers, pads, form tools and cut- 
off tools, become a part of the 
Hardinge line and will be sold under 
that name. 

. 

Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Corp., 
New York, is the new corporate 
name of Cummins Diesel Engine 
Corp. of New York. Organized in 
1934 as a distributing organization 
for Cummins Diesel engines, the 
company has since enlarged its scope 
of operations and facilities, and 
now also represents Enterprise and 
Sheppard diesel engines, and in ad- 
dition manufactures gasoline and 














diesel-driven generator sets and 


power and pumping units. 


> 

Employes of Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., who have completed 25 
years or more in its service were 
guests of the company at a celebra- 
tion May 26. A jeweled service pin 
of gold was presented to each of 50 
men and women. 


> 
American Rolling Mill Co.’s Ash- 
land division recently tied down mill 
whistles in celebration of “521 pro- 
duction records broken since Pearl 
Harbor.” Illustrating the company’s 
absorption in war work a pamph- 
let, “Armco Goes To War,” has been 
mailed to employes and friends. 
o 


Stahl Gear & Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, signalized its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary recently with an illustrated 
booklet charting the company’s 
progress from 1917 to the present. 
Booklet contains an interesting com- 
parison between uses of Stahl prod- 
ucts in peacetime and those pro- 
duced in wartime. 


+ 
Gisholt Machine Co., M7 1Mison, 
Wis., has cpened a branch office in 
Pittsburgh at 1124 Park building. to 
serve southeastern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, western Pennsylvania and 
western Maryland. W. L. Suther- 

land is in charge. 


Tool Builders Announce 
Plans for Sales in East 


A number of machine tool 
manufacturers formerly represented 
in New York and New England terri- 
tories by Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., 
who retired from business May 31, 
have announced arrangements for 
sale of their products as follows: 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 
Springfield, Vt., appointed W. M. 
Smith eastern district manager of 
sales and service. His office will be 
at Springfield. 

Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, 
will provide its own sales repre- 
sentation. 

Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich., has arranged with Giebel 
Machine Tool Co., 250 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, to repre- 
sent company’s line in northern 
New Jersey, New York City area 
and Connecticut, the latter section 
through a Giebel branch at New 
Haven. Lynd-Farquhar Co., Bos- 
ton, will act as agent in the re- 
mainder of New England. 

Moline Tool Co., Moline, Ill, will 
sell direct in the New York territory. 

National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind., has opened offices 
at 1807 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, 
and in Room 2902, Commerce 
Building, 155 East Forty-fourth 
street, New York. 

V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y., 
will sell direct from the main office 
at Hudson. 
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Women Operate Cranes, 


Fire Guns, Bend Tubing 


WOMEN who a short time ago thought of a . 
range as a kitchen appliance and of powder as 
only a cosmetic now are doing the work of 
men on the firing range at the Army Ordnance 
Department’s proving ground at Aberdeen, Md. 
They are not limited to light work either, but 
fill shells with powder and prime them, run 
heavy cranes to assemble the big guns, and 
load, clean and fire all types from Garand 
rifles and tommy guns to the huge railroad 
guns. 

Aberdeen proving ground is another sign of 
the times—-women moving in to replace men 
for tasks that formerly were considered im- 
possible for them. 


AN 18-year-old girl worker, above, operating a 
1$-ton crane, picks up a 90-millimeter gun 
barrel 


+ 


COMMANDING officers at the proving ground in- 

spect the work of an all-girl gun crew. left. as 

they clean a 90-millimeter antiaircraft gun after 
firing it 


+ 


TRIO of girls fire a 40-millimeter Bofors rapid- 
fire ack-ack. under the supervision of a regular 
Army officer, left below. NEA photos 


PRODUCTION of beat tubing for Flying Fortresses and Ventura bombers 
at Vega Aircraft Corp.. Burbank. Calif. has been speeded up by a 
machine (right) developed by a Vega employe. Featuring a metal :od 
with a 360-degree protracting dial and a protracting case. along with 
a 6-foot flexitape rule, it simplifies bending hollow tubing '/s-inch to 
5/16-inch in diameter. By a former method only men were able to do 
the work, and of 400 pieces per shift there were many rejects. Now a 
girl operator bends 1800 in the same period. with few -<ejects 
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War Material and Production 


Problems Handled Realistically 


At Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting 


a 


Conservation and substitution receive major attention, but authorities 


declare “this is a war of design as well as one involving manpower 


and manufacturing abilities”. 


WITH attention concentrated on 
problems cf immediate importance 
in the war production program, the 
semiannual meeting of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
drew attendance of more than 500 
during three days of sessions in 
Cleveland. Throughout this meet- 
ing, which was held at Hotel Statler 
June 8, 9 and 10, strong emphasis 
was placed on salvage and substitu- 
tion of critical materials. This was 
dealt with to some extent in every 
session, and one full morning ses- 
sion was devoted entirely to it. 

Principal subjects dealt with dur- 
ing the meeting, in addition to those 
just mentioned, were: Aviation pro- 
duction, flame hardening, plastics, 
fvels, industrial education, ordnance 
luspection, materials handling, rail- 
roads, central station power, rub- 
ber, and grinding. The session on 
ordnance inspection was unique in 
that one of the papers was present- 
ed by a woman. The author, Miss 
Mary R. Norton, associate metal- 
lurgist, Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., dealt with methods of 
measuring and comparing degrees 
of surface finish on ordnance work. 

Miss Norton showed the system of 
marking ordnance drawings to speci- 
fy degree of finish with reference 
to a standard set of steel blocks 
earrying the various finishes to 
which the drafting symbols refer. 
These blocks can be made up in 
quantities so that they can be sup- 
plied to subcontractors. This sys- 
tem already is in practical use and 
is a definite step in the direction 
of general standardization of ma- 
chined surfaces in terms of smooth- 
ness, 

Several of the important sessions 
were in the form of panel discus- 
sions. One of these was that de- 
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Sir Louis Beale hails achievements 


voted to aircraft and aircraft parts 
manufacture, under the chairman- 
ship of Frederick C. Crawford, presi- 
dent, Thompson Products _Inc., 
Cleveland. At this'session Mr. 
Crawford brought out the fact that 
the emergency was bringing about 
widespread re-evaluation of specifi- 
cations in his industry which is do- 
ing away with the prodigal use of 
scarce materials without reducing 
the end efficiency of the product. 
For example, valves previously 
were made entirely of heat resist- 
ing steel. When this material be- 
came hard to get, analysis of con- 
ditions under which the valves func- 
tion revealed that only the heads 
are subjected to intense heat. With 


this in mind, the design was changed 
to permit use of a head of heat re- 
sisting steel welded to a stem of 
steel of less critical quality. Smart 
design, said Mr.. Crawford, already 
has done wonders in coping with 
material shortages, and he belieyes 
that out of it all will come better 
and more economical products. 

Speaking of this matter of speci- 
fications, E. W. P. Smith, consult- 
ing engineer, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, made a strong plea for 
more careful study of the maximum 
ultimate working life of mechan- 
isms — war materiel in particular. 
Mr. Smith is convinced that many 
things are being “overdesigned” to 
such an extent that their specifica- 
tions are way beyond any possible 
service which they will be called 
upon to give. This goes for parts 
as well as entire assemblies. It re- 
sults not only in waste of vital ma- 
terials but also in waste of time in 
fabrication. Mr. Smith emphasized 
that in many cases revisions in the 
interest of faster and better fabrica- 
tion can be made immediately with- 
out affecting the basic design in any 
way. 

At this same session Russell 
Franks and W. O. Binder, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Research Lab- 
oratories Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
presented a paper on the properties 
of cold-rolled stainless steels used 
in aircraft. They presented in 
graphical form the results of nu- 
merous stress-strain experiments. 

The main session devoted to ma- 
terial substitution and salvage was 
that held Wednesday morning. The 
first part, under chairmanship of 
L. W. Wallace, vice president, Trun- 
dle Engineering Co., Cleveland, was 
given over to papers by Edwin C. 
Barringer, president, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, Washington, 


Howard B. Carpenter. right. assistant vice president in charge of operations. Re- 

public Steel Corp.. told about some of the NE steels and other substitutes ‘or 

critical materials at the panel discussion on material substitution Wednesday. 

Discussion panel leader was E. L. Shaner, left. president. Penton Publishing Co. 

F. E. Bliven. second from left, supervisor of salvage, General Electric Co., Erie 

plant: and E. C. Barringer. president. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel. were 
also on panel 
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H, E. Stocker 


Lieutenant Commander, Supply Corps, 

United States Naval Reserve, Washing- 

ton, described the need for standards 

in construction, size and use of mate- 
rials handling pallets 


and F. E. Bliven, supervisor of sal- 
vage, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
The second part took the form of 
panel discussion led by E, L. 
Shaner, president, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland, who is editor-in- 
chief of STEEL. 

Mr. Barringer bore down on the 
fact that the role played by the 
scrap dealer is far more important 
than generally is realized. By get- 
ting at obscure sources of scrap, 
gathering, processing and classify- 
ing it, and making it available to 
users in ready-to-melt form, the 
dealer is expediting the scrap pro- 
gram to a degree which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

This speaker predicted that the 
scrap industry this year can and 
will produce the estimated 24,000,- 
000 tons of outside scrap needed by 
the steel mills this year. This is 
approximately the tonnage shipped 
last year—of which 15,300,000 tons 
went into open hearths, 4,800,000 to 
foundries, 1,700,000 to electric fur- 
naces and 1,600,000 to blast furnaces. 

In 1941, 4,000,000 tons of scrap 
came from the railroads; 10,000,000 
from industry was what Mr. Barrin- 
ger called “prompt” scrap and 7,500,- 
000 tons from maintenance and ob- 
solescence operations. The balance 
came out of inventory. 

He pointed out that while railroads 
probably will account for only 2,000,- 
000 tons of scrap this year, war 
plants will make up the difference. 
It is found that scrap losses on war 
materiel production commonly are 
running about 25 per cent—and in 
some cases as high as 66 per cent— 
as compared to normal peacetime 
losses of around 13 per cent. Mr. 
Barringer called attention to the 
fact that scrap yards should not be 
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Mary R. Norton 


Associate metallurgist, Watertown Ar- 
senal, Watertown, Mass., reviewed stand- 
ards on ordnance finishes 


overlooked as emergency sources of 
Shapes, plates, rails, etc., at this 
time. Long delays because of pri- 
orities on new materials can be 
avoided if the necessary items can 
be found as used material. 

Mr. Bliven dealt with the so-called 
“Erie Plan” of industrial conserva- 
tion, the success of which has 
caused it to be used as a model for 
similar plans throughout the coun- 
try. 

Like the principal character in 
Dr. Russell Conwell’s fantasy, 
“Acres of Diamonds”, the industries 
of Erie, Pa., have found hundreds 
of tons of valuable material liter- 
ally in their own backyards—now 
that they really are hunting for it 
in a logical way. 

This speaker dealt not only with 
the sources of scrap which had been 
uncovered, but also the surprising 
amount of usable rails, shapes and 
plates that came to light in build- 
ings which had been converted to 
new uses. He cited the case where 
a quantity of badly needed steel 
beams were found lying on a roof 
where long ago they had been 
placed to hold down roofing during 
a windstorm. 

He also told of the great quanti- 
ty of similar material which was 
salvaged intact from a foundry 
building converted into a produc- 
tion shop. In this case a lot of 
heavy structural material—entirely 
useless under the new conditions 
came to light when the building was 
studied critically. This included 
a “cat walk” which originally had 
played a part in supporting a heavy 
crane. This was found to embody 
an underlying structure of rails. 
The whole thing was removed, to 
the benefit of the building as a fac- 





William B. Steut 


President, Stout Engineering Laborator- 

les, Dearborn, Mich., gave an interesting 

picture of aviation’s future—‘“a heli- 
copter on every garage” 


tory structure, and yielded many 
tons of material which the com- 
pany was about to seek on the out- 
side. Mr. Bliven mentioned that un- 
der the Erie Plan full use is being 
made of scrap dealers in the dis- 
posal of material not reabsorbed 
within a company’s own precincts. 

He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of segregation of alloy chips, 
etc., right at the machine tool. In 
this connection he urged that ma- 
chine tool builders, in tooling their 
machines, give more attention to 
chip breakers on the tools them. 
selves. This is of particular impor- 
tance when individual conveyors are 
attached to the machines, as their 
mechanisms are incapable of han- 
dling long, curling chips. 

Representing the machine tool 
industry on Mr. Shaner’s panel was 
Tell Berna, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. As an example of co-opera- 
tion in his industry, Mr. Berna stat- 
ed that within six weeks after aulmi-. 
num restrictions went into effect, 
machine tool builders reduced their 
use of this metal by 85 per cent. 
They also have effected great sav- 
ings in copper by substituting steel 
tubing and steel fittings in hydrau- 
lic systems. 

Mr. Berna drove home the point 
that in all this talk of conservation, 
the needless losses in operating effi- 
ciency of existing machine tools are 
being lost sight of. He made the 
flat statement that critical review of 
loading, unloading and operating 
technique on machine tools through- 
out the United States would result 
in at least 30 per cent greater out- 
put without additional units. In this 
he was backed up by E. W. P. Smith 
of Lincoln Electric who said that his 
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own studies of welding practice 
lead to the same conclusion. 

At this point in the program a 
high official of the Navy Depart- 
ment urged that on machine tools 
designed for use on board warships, 
serious consideration be given to 
welded steel legs and bases. War- 
time experience has brought out the 
fact that bomb explosions or even 
the shock of broadside firing tend 
to crack cast beds and legs. 

Another contributor to this panel 
discussion was Howard B. Car- 
penter, assistant vice president, Re- 
public Steel Corp., who dealt with 
the capabilities and possibilities of 
the NE (National Emergency) steels 
covered to considerable length in 
the June 8 and June 15 issue of 
Srems. and which will be given still 
further consideration in succeeding 
issues. Mr. Carpenter urged that 
special attention be paid to the heat 
treating of these steels, as virtual 
absence of nickel makes them sensi- 
tive to what otherwise would be in- 
consequential variations in time and 
temperature in the treatment. 


Robert A. Wheeler of the Indus- 
trial Salvage Section, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation, told of the 
many phases of this bureau’s activ- 
ity, with emphasis on design simpli- 
fication, as well as substitution and 
salvage, as means of “stretching” 
available supplies of critical mate- 
rials. > 

Mr. Wheeler was not the only au- 
thority who bore down heavily on 
the importance of design. At a 
luncheon meeting on Wednesday, 
William B. Stout, president, Stout 
Engineering Laboratories, Dearborn, 
Mich., made the statement that the 
United Nations not only must out- 
produce, but also must “outdesign” 
the Axis powers—Germany in par- 
ticular—if the war is to be won in 
the shortest possible time. As a case 
in point he mentioned that German 
engineers have succeeded in meeting 
aircraft fuel deficiencies by develop- 
ing motors which do not require the 
high octane gasolines which we 
have assumed to be indispensable. 

That America is not to be outdone 
in engineering ingenuity was indi- 





Candid ‘‘Snaps’’ at Mechanical Engineers’ Luncheon 


Left to right: A. T. Colwell. Thompson Products Inc. Warner Seely. Warner & 
Swasey Co. E. H. Whitlock. Whitlock Mig. Co. E. G. Bailey. Bailey Meter Co. 


. 


Leit to right: E. G. Bailey, Bailey Meter Co.; James H. Her- 
ron. Herron Testing Laboratories Co. William B. Stout. Stout 
Engineering Laboratories; E. L. Lindseth. Cleveland Electric 
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cated clearly in a number of papers 
—especially in that by George B. 
Parsons, Duramold Aircraft Corp., 
New York. He described the molding 
of plastic bonded plywood parts by 
the autoclave method and demon- 
strated how such parts and complete 
sections can be made to serve in 
place of those for which the former- 
ly abundant metal alloys are not 
now readily available. 


Coal Substitute for Oil 


Another case in point was the 
paper by R. B. Engdahl and F. E. 
Graves, research engineers, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 
on pulverized coal as a substitute 
for gas and oil in the firing of forge 
furnaces. On the basis of practical 
experiments which the authors have 
conducted for Bituminous Coal Re- 
search Inc., it appears that pul- 
verized coal gives results almost 
identical to oil or gas when furnaces 
are properly fitted up for it. Among 
their exhibits were photomicro- 
graphs of specimens of SAE 1045 
steel. One required 5 minutes in an 
oil-fired furnace, the other 8 minutes 
in the pulverized coal-fired furnace. 
The temperature of both samples, 
when removed from the furnace, 
was 2200 degrees Fahr. Conditions 
of surface decarburization, as re- 
vealed by picric acid etch and 100 
times magnification, were practical- 
ly identical. 

Another important paper involv- 
ing metal treating technique was 
that on practical applications of 
flame hardening by A. L. Hartley, 
metallurgist, R. K. Le Blond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. This 
dealt not only with the method as 
applied to ways on machine tool 
beds, but likewise to spot harden- 
ing, spin hardening and spiral hard- 
ening of smaller eleménts such as 
collars, shafts and gears. 

A high point of the meeting was 
set by the stirring dinner address 
on Tuesday evening by Sir Louis 
Beale, co-ordinator of Empire and 
Allied Requirements, British Sup- 
ply Council in North America. This 


Illuminating Cos Roy V. Wright. editor. Railway Age: 
L. W. Wallace. Trundle Engineering Co.; K. M. Irwin. Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co; G. Christie. Johns Hopkins University 
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speaker, now stationed in Wash- 
ington, said: “The United Nations 
have won the battle of production, 
are winning the battle of transporta- 
tion and will win the military com- 
bat.” Speaking of conditions in 
Great Britain, he disclosed that 
British factories are now turning 
out twice as many tanks as were 
being produced last August and five 
times as many as were being pro- 
duced at the same time in 1940. 

As an example of all-out produc- 
tion in England, he mentioned what 
is going on in his home city of Tun- 
bridge Wells, a formerly non-in- 
dustrial community of 36,000 not 
far from London. Under the leader- 
ship of a leading automobile dealer 


in the city whose establishment acts 
as a central clearing house of tech- 
nical information and orders and 
a collection and assembly depot, 
every garage and back yard machine 
shop in Tunbridge Wells has been 
drawn into the manufacture of “bits 
and pieces” of war materiel. As a 
result, a volume of parts which 
otherwise would demand a special- 
ized plant of great size, is pouring 
out of this typically English “home 
town.” 

In closing Sir Louis Beale said: 
“And now, at last, we see Ameri- 
cans fighting with equipment equal 
to that of the enemy—with courage, 
skill and brainwork which makes 
the final result certain.” 





Cap and Column for Armor Plate Forging Presses 





THESE photographs taken recently in 
Mesta Machine Co.'s shops. Pittsburgh. 
indicate the enormous size of parts used 
in constructing modern armor-plate 
steel forging presses. It is not per- 
missible to give details, but compari- 
sons with other objects, such as the 
workmen. afford some idea of dimen- 
sions 


+ 


A MELT of 600,000 pounds of steel was 

poured simultaneously from four ladles 

to produce the casting. above—one of 

the largest ever made. It will be the top 
cap for a 12,000-ton press 


* 


FINISHING a column for 14,000-ton 

press. To produce units such as this 

ingots weighing about 440.000 pounds 

each were poured in Mesta’s open- 

hearth department. and forged in its 
own shops 
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Canadian Steel 
Capacity Raised 
50% Since 1939 


TORONTO, ONT. 

SUBSTANTIAL enlargements 
have been made in primary steel- 
making facilities in Canada, and 
large extensions are under way. 
When the Dominion entered the war 
in September, 1939, capacity for 
making steel ingots and castings 
was slightly less than 2,100,000 tons 
annually. At the end of 1941 it had 
been increased to 3,164,000 tons, and 
74,000 tons have been added this 
year. More will be added in the 
next three months as new electric 
furnaces will come into production. 
Current output is at 99 per cent of 
capacity. 

At the beginning of 1942 Canada’s 
capacity for ingots alone was 2,964,- 
000 tons annually, of which 2,647,000 
was basic open hearth and 317,000 
tons electric. By the end of April 
the total had been raised to 3,023,000 
tons, basic open hearth raised 20,- 
000 tons, electric steel up 39,000 
tons. Steel castings capacity has 
been increased 15,000 tons since the 
first of the year, to 215,000 tons. At 
the end of April total ingot and cast- 
ings capacity was 3,238,000 tons. 

As a result of blowing in a new 
blast furnace by Canadian Furnace 
Co., Port Colborne, Ont., increasing 
the company’s pig iron production 
from 350 to 650 tons per day, Can- 
ada now has 12 blast furnaces with 
total rated capacity of 2,123,320 net 
tons, compared with 1,250,875 tons 





at the outbreak of the war. Last 
year Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. built 
a new stack which has been produc- 
ing about 850 tons per day. Fur- 
ther pig iron production is under 
way with building of a new stack 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and mov- 
ing of the old United States Steel 
Corp, stack from Ojibway, Ont., to 
the Sydney, N. S., works of Domin- 
ion Steel & Coal Corp. 

Addressing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association convention 
last week, Dr. J. F. Petrie, director 
of the recently formed Displaced 
Industries Division of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supplies, 
stated that while his organization 
will seek conversion of non-war in- 
dustries to war production, those 
not able to make the change will be 
out of luck as no subsidy can be 
granted unless war material can be 
produced, 

April production of steel, pig iron 
and ferroalloys was slightly lower 
than that of March, due to the 
shorter month. Compared with Ap- 
ril, 1941, the figures were consider- 
ably higher. Four months produc- 
tion was well above the correspond- 
ing period last year. Comparisons 


follow: 
Steel 
ingots, Pig 
castings iron 


Ferro- 
alloys 
18,128 
20,261 
18,100 
73,751 
65,032 


April, 1942.... 


, 1942. 


4 mos., 1941. 


Steel Production 
Approaches Record 


May steel production exceeded 
that of April and was within a frac- 
tion of the peak total produced in 
March of this year. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, a total of 7,- 
386,890 tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings was produced in May, com- 
pared with 7,122,313 tons in April 
and 7,392,911 tons in March. 

Output last month was 5 per cent 
higher than in May a year ago, 
when 7,044,565 tons were produced. 

The industry operated at an av- 
erage of 98.2 per cent of capacity 
in May, against 97.7 per cent in 
April. In May, 1941, when capaci- 
ty was substantially less than at 
present, operations averaged 98.5 
per cent. 

An average of 1,667,470 tons of 
steel ingots and castings was pro- 
duced per week during May, com- 
pared with 1,660,213 tons in April 
and 1,590,195 tons in May of last 
year. 


Alloy Steels 9.9 Per 
Cent of Total in 1941 


Almost one out of every 10 tons 
of steel produced in the United 
States in 1941 was an alloy, by far 
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the highest proportion of alloy steel 
ever recorded, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Alloy steel ingots and castings 
for the year totaled nearly 8,175,000 
tons, almost 65 per cent more than 
the best previous year’s output, 4,- 
966,000 tons in 1940, and 85 per cent 
more than was made in 1929, the 
best peacetime year. Alloy steels 
represented 9.9 per cent of total 
steel in 1941; 7.4 per cent in 1940, 
and 7 per cent in 1929. 


Thus far in 1942 alloy production 
is in greater proportion than in 
1941. Preliminary figures indicate 
that under current demand for the 
fine steels for war materials, produc- 
tion of high grade alloys is at the 
rate of more than 9,000,000 tons for 
the year, which would be more than 
twice as much as was required for 
the largest peacetime demand. 


DEC. 
1941 
99,828 113,467 
169,311 182,604 
350,868 358,273 


. NOV. 
1941 1941 


Universal ..... 
Stri 


May Plate Shipments 
Exceed Million Tons 


Steel plate shipments in May ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 tons, surpassing by 
more than 100,000 tons the record 
made in April, the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch announced. 

May shipments totaled 1,012,194 
tons, of which 425,211 tons were 
made on continuous strip mills. This 
compares with 895,971 tons shipped 
in April, including 337,519 tons from 
strip mills. 

Deliveries to shipyards for Mari- 
time Commission orders topped 300,- 
000 tons, 

Further conversion of continuous 
strip mills to plate production now 
is under way and further increases 
in plate output are expected in sub- 
sequent months. 

Shipments by types of mills for 
the past eight months follow: 


MAY 
1942 


APRIL 
1942 
121,838 125,608 
337,519 425,211 
436,614 461,375 


MAR. 
1942 


123,152 
306,195 
449,379 


FEB. 
1942 


JAN. 
1942 


122,227 





620,007 654,344 


754,522 


878,726 895,971 1,012,194 


(Percentages of totals) 


Universal ..... ' 16.1 17.3 
| ae Aas ‘ 27.3 27.9 
Sheared mee 58. 56.6 34.3 





Estimated Production—All Companies 
Bessemer. 


Per cent 


of Net of Net of 
capacity tons capacity 


which in 1940 made 98.43% of the Open Hearth, 100% 
Electric Ingot Preduction 


tons capacity tons 


ee ee 


1942 


Jan. .. 6,328,128 
Feb... 5,791,813 
Mar. .. 6,574,701 


ist quar 18,694,642 


ist quar 18,401,846 
_ 6,137,613 

. 6,362,245 
fae . 6,098,171 
2nd qtr 18,598,029 
ist half 36,999,875 


4th qtr 19,005,873 
Total . 74,389,619 
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——Total——-__ produc- of 
Per cent tion, all 

companies 

capacity Net tons 


Per cent 


tons 


1,562,608 
1,557,589 
1,608,127 
1,576,727 
1,574,401 
1,590,195 
1,583, 392 
1,582,744 
1,579,753 
1,541,227 
1,579,570 
1,591,531 
1,570,562 
1,576,658 


1,633,424 
1,622,584 
1,617,718 


1,624,602 
1,588,741 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1941 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,430,102 net tons open hearth, 134,187 net tons bessemer and 49,603 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,613,892 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 
31, 1940 as follows: Open hearth 74,565,510 net tons, bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 
net tons. Beginning July 1, 1941, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,459,132 net tons open hearth, 130,292 net tons bessemer and 62,761 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,652,185 net tons; based on annual capacities as of June 


30, 1941 as follows: Open hearth, 76,079,130 net tons, 


wae het tons. 


bessemer 6,793,400 net tons, electric 


The percentages of capacity operated in 1942 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,498,029 


net tons open 128,911 net tons 
total 


hearth, 
castings, 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1942 as follows: 
hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 3,737,510 net tons. 


and 71,682 net tons electric ingots and steel for 


Open 












THE BUSINESS TREND 





Index Resumes Uptrend: 


War Contracts at Flood 


PRESSURE of capacity operation and continual flow 
of contracts into plants turning out equipment for 
the armed services are forcing wider distribution of 
subcontracts. Extension of the negotiated-contract 
policy by prime contractors is expected to bring into 
the picture some of the estimated 24,000 small plants 
which have been brushed aside in the headlong rush 
to meet production goals. 


Success of structural steel shops in getting sub- 
contracts for ship fabrication contributed in part to 
the record total of April structural steel bookings, 


327,420, largest of any month since 1929 and 79,101 
tons greater than March, 1942. 

Pacing other lines in the generally upward course 
of business through the week ended June 6, freight 
car loadings increased 58,933 cars for a total of 854,- 
689. Gain was shown despite continued backing up 
of lend-lease freight on factory docks. Electric power 
output rose to 3,372,374 kilowatts. 


With steel production moving steadily on the 99 
per cent level, STEEL’s Index of Activity took up the 
month-end slack, swinging up to 138.4. 

Total ingot production for May was 7,386,890 tons, 
barely short of the March top. Finished steel ship- 
ments for the month amounted to 1,834,127 tons, a 
9 per cent increase over April. Employment in the 
industry was again expanded in April, climbing to 
654,000. Previous high point was touched last Au- 
gust when the steel industry reported an identical total. 
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STEEL's index of activity advanced 2.4 points to 138.4 in the week ending June 6: 
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Electric Power Output 
(Million 
Week ended 


June 6 


May 30... 


1942 


May 23 re agli 
Oe 


. 3,424 


KWH) 


1941 
3,076 


(Per Cent) 


Week ended 1942 1941 
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Week ended 


+Revised. 


62 


Freight Car Loadings 
(1000 Cars) 
1941 


1942 


Auto Production 
(1000 Units) 


1942 1941 
133.6 


1940 
95.6 
61.3 
96.8 
99.0 
98.5 
99.3 

101.4 
103.7 
101.9 
101.7 
103.4 
103.4 
105.7 
103.6 
100.9 


Week ended 


June 6.... 
May 30.... 
May 23.... 
May 16.... 
May ; 
May 

April 

April 

April 

April 


Mar. 7 
Feb, 28.... 


tCanadian trucks and automobiles and 
United States trucks, since Feb. 21. 
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KESISTANCE HEATING 


FOR FORGING 


CONSIDER the various means by 
which heat may be caused to enter 
metal and note that these fall into 
two broad classifications—namely, 
those in which heat flows from one 
body to another at a lower tem- 
perature as a result of radiation, 
conduction or convection, and those 
in which the heat is generated 
within the metal itself. To the 
first group belong the familiar 
types of gas, oil, or electric fur- 
naces and to the latter the electric 
induction coil and resistance heater. 


In considering which particular 
method to adopt, there is on the 
one hand the primary problem of 
economy and on the other the 
metallurgical question of suitabil- 
ity. These two considerations are 
not sharply differentiated since the 
condition in which the metal leaves 
the heating operation may have 
an important bearing on the life 
of the tools employed in the fore- 
going operation. Further, the accu- 
racy with which temperatures may 
be held within prescribed limits 
may affect production rates and 
percentage losses of material. Thus 
a number of factors affect the fina! 
decision, all of which, however, are 
more or less susceptible of accu- 
rate evaluation. 

If, for example, we direct our at 
tention to the matter of energy 
cost, we have to recognize that heat 
generated directly from fuel such 
as gas or oil is cheaper than the 
high-grade electric energy supplied 
by the power plant. In developing 
electric power from heat at a pow- 
er plant, a large percentage of 
energy is unavoidably lost as a 
direct consequence of the low ther- 
mal efficiency of any power plant. 
Further, we have to recognize that 
a large capital investment is neces- 
sary before heat may be trans- 
formed into mechanical work. 

In the fuel-fired furnace which 
acts as a primary converter of the 
chemical potential energy of the 
fuel into heat, thermodynamic 
losses of a high order must of 
necessity cccur since, however effi- 
cient the process of combustion, 


64 


How metals may be heated from within or 


from without; thermodynamic considera- 
tions; metallurgical aspects; conversion of electric energy into heat; 
automatic control with the electric eye; range of application 


(Section X in a Series on Forgings, Forging Methods and Forging Equipment) 


.the temperature drop between the 


source of the heat and the work 
is not large and hence a high per- 
centage of the heat generated is 
lost in the waste gases. Not only 
is this true, but in order to provide 
a radiant shell within which the 
process of heat transfer may take 
place, a large mass of refractory 
must be heated to a high tempera- 
ture and so heat is dissipated by 
leakage. Hence, in the final analy- 
sis, energy costs for the two dif- 
ferent methods may not be far 
apart. 

Now as to the metallurgical as- 
pects, our aim ideally would be to 
heat the blank in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time and with the 
highest degree of uniformity 
throughout the operation. The 
reasons for this are not far to 
seek. In the case especially of 
steel, prolonged exposure to the 
atmosphere of the ordinary fur- 
nace tends toward the formation of 
a heavy scale and an increase in 
the size of the crystalline grains. 
Decarburization also may occur. 
Therefore, unless there is a detri- 
mental effect upon forging charac- 
teristics, the more rapid and uni- 
form the application of heat, the 
lighter the scale and the less the 
chance of cracking of the steel as 
a consequence of uneven thermal 
expansion. 

In the furnace, heat enters from 
the outside and proceeds by the 
relatively slow process of conduc- 
tion toward the core—an action 
which cannot be accelerated be- 
yond a practical limit imposed by 
working temperature limits of the 
refractories. The use of electric 
current in the resistance heater 
avoids these limitations and brings 
the practical application very close 
to our ideal specifications. 

The generation of heat by a cur- 
rent of electricity flowing in a con. 
ductor is a phenomenon familiar 
to all. The temperature will rise 
until the rate of energy transfor- 
mation balances the losses from 
radiation, conduction, etc. The re- 
lations which exist between the va- 
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Head, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
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rious factors which determine the 
final temperature of a piece of re- 
sistance heated steel, the time re- 
quired and the power consumption 
are somewhat involved, partly as a 
result of the variation in the elec- 
trical resistance of the metal itself. 
As far as pure metals are con- 
cerned, this varies as a linear func- 
tion of the temperature for mod- 
erate temperature increases and 
changes in accordance with both 
linear and quadratic functions of 
the temperature as the temperature 
rises. 

In practice, an electric current of 
relatively low voltage and large 
amperage is used in order that the 
heating effect may be as large as 
possible. In general, for any given 
material at constant voltage, the 
lower the electrical resistance, the 
higher the resulting temperature. 
Further, as the cross section of the 
piece diminishes and its length in- 
creases, the resistance increases. 
The time required and also the 
power consumption for a _ given 
temperature rise are directly in- 
fluenced by the specific heat and 
the mass of the piece being heated; 
and also by the rate of heat loss. 

In brief, it requires from 18 to 
20 kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
to raise 100 pounds of metal to a 
temperature of 2000 degrees Fahr. 
—a lower temperature, of course, 
lowering this figure and a higher 
temperature increasing it. If the 
mean specific heat of iron between 
32 to 2000 degrees Fahr. be taken 
as 0.168, a simple calculation will 
show that the efficiency of conver- 
sion is just under 50 per cent. This 
compares with thermal efficiencies 
of only a few per cent for some 
fuel-fired furnaces, 

Not the least among the advan- 

(Please turn to Page 72) 
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Fig. 1. (Above)—Here is a fully automatic unit heating bar 

blanks for forging into drag link sockets. Note that it is 

a dual machine with two sets of controls, two piles of 

bar blanks, two delivery chutes to operator's pickup sta- 
tion. Forging machine is just to right 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Modern design of multiple rivet heater of 
the electric resistance type. It heats a rivet in 10 seconds 
All photos show heating equipment made by American 
Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. Note lever heat control, 
foot-operated electrode movement 


Fig. 3. (Below)—This is an air-operated 6-foot bar heater 

which employs electric energy to heat the work by its 

own resistance. Thus all heat is developed in the work 

Final temperature is controlled automatically by electric 
eye which shuts off current 








Properties of ... . 


ee as i eee National 
The NEW NE ( , 


LEmecrgenmey 


(Section II) 


A PORTION of the 58 charts that have been pre- 
pared to show the properties of the new NE steels 
appeared in STEEL, June 8, 1942, p. 66 through 69. 
The remainder of these charts are presented in the 
accompanying material. As soon as others are pre- 
pared, they also will be published in STEEL so the in- 
formation they contain will be made available to the 
widest possible number of engineers and metallurgists. 

These and other technical men now find it neces- 
sary to adapt their designs and processing specifica- 
tions to utilize these alloys instead of the high alloys 
which are no longer available due to the huge de- 
mands made on our supply of essential alloys by the 
war production program. Thus a wide distribution 
of this essential information is of the utmost im- 





Table I—NE 8630—Physical Test Data—Single Heat Results 
NE 8620—Heat No. 6°0148—shipped 3%” Sq. Hammer forged 
to 1” Sa.—normalize 1700° F. Rough Machine to %” Rds. 
Quench—oll from 1540° F.—BHN 440/460. 
Cc Mn Ss P Si Ni Cr Mo 
Heat No. 690148...... .33 .79 .010 .013 .22 45 40 .15 
Draw 
Temp. Yield 
1000....... 127,000 
1050....... 132,260 
| 118,000 


Ultimate R.A. El. 2” Izod BHN 
142,000 54 17 51-52-47 
138,150 61 20 61-62-65 
133,900 63 20 75-71-72 
1150 ..«» 110,200 126,100 64.5 21.5 76-78-78 
CO ad 66's 5 . 115,400 65 23 84-90-85 

eS bo 9, 109,350 69 25.5 95-93-98 
1300 83,4! 104,400 70.5 27 91-90-99 

Norm. 

RN bees s-< 6 99,500 62 25 
1” Sq. 

1200° 

in ? 


45-49-46 





Table II—NE 8749—Physical Test Data—Single Heat Results 
NE 8749—Heat No. 690155—shipped 24%" Sq. Hammer forged 
to 1” Sq.—normalize 1700° F. Rough machine to %” Rd. 
Oil quench from 1500° F. 
Cc Mn S P Si Ni Cr Mo 
Heat No. 690155 53 .86 .011 .014 .28 43 44 15 
Yield Ultimate R.A. El. 2” Izod BHIN 
142,950 167,750 41 15 32-30-30 , 
133,600 160,700 47 17 36-34-35 
125,450 150,250 47 175 44-40-39 
103,900 135,350 56 205 52-54-50 
102,000 120,300 57.5 24 64-63-67 
92,350 112,550 57 24.5 62-61-57 


ob PbS 82,400 116,700 50 21.5 
1” Sq. & Drawn 
1200°—Drawn 
in %” Rd. 
1100 to 1150° F. draw is similar to 4245—both physicals and 
hardness. 





. Table II—NE 8442—Physical Test Data—Single Heat Results 
From a 4%" square a 1%” round was cut halfway between 
the center and the outside. This round was then oil quenched 
from 1550° F. and drawn with the following results: 
Drawn at 
1075° F. 
Tensile Strength, p.s.i. ............ 156,000 144,000 
I ed bade ke wie 129,000 
Elongation in 2” % 19.5 
Reduction of Area, 56 61.1 
BHN . 285-292 
In addition a 4%” section was oil quenched from 1500° F. 

and drawn for 5 hours at 1225° F. A tensile specimen cut 
halfway between the center and the outside gave the follow- 
ing physical properties: 

Tensile Strength, p.s.i. ............. 113,000 

a, eee eee 

Elongation in 2”, % 

Reduction of Area, 

BHN 


Drawn at 
1125° F. 





y ALLOY STEELS 


portance and is particularly timely at the present mo- 
ment. 

Certain steels have their test data available in 
tabulated instead of chart form. This information 
is given in the accompanying tables. 

Supplementing Table III on NE 8442, is this memo- 
randum on the physical properties of an English 
steel similar to NE 8442 taken from tests conducted 
in England. The results should be considered only 
as a rough approximation of what might be expected 
from this analysis, and in no case should they be 
used for the purpose of arriving at minimum physi- 
cal property requirements. 

The normal expectancy physical properties of all 
of the NE 8000 seriés steels in the normalized and 
drawn, the oil quenched and drawn, and the water 
quenched and drawn conditions are at present being 
developed by the steel companies listed on sheet 2 
of War Production Board Bulletin No. 27803. It is 
anticipated that these data will be available by July 
1, 1942. 

The English data follow: The steel analyzes 0.35 
per cent carbon, 1.45 manganese, 0.33 molybdenum. 
Oil quenched from 1545 degrees Fahr., the center 
of a 4-inch square is reported as giving the following 
physical properties after being drawn at the tem- 
perature shown: 

1110°F. 1200°F. 
Max. Strength, p.s.i. ........... 126,140 117,380 
pS ree 108,820 98,560 
Elong. in 2 in., % 21.5 
Red. of Area, % . 57.2 
Inod Impact, ft. Th. 5... 66s sees 71.0 75.0 

Please read carefully the comments carried with 
the first set of these charts, STEEL, June 8, p. 66. 
These referred to certain exceptions and pointed out 
that certain charts were made from “estimated values” 
which would mean that the extremes of these curves 
(for NE 8739, 8630, 8620-8724, and 8744) would prob- 
ably fall outside the straight lines shown in the charts. 

“AMS” steels referred to in some of the charts are 
steels listed in the new Aircraft Materials Specifica- 
tions. 

This week’s charts appear on pages 66, 67, 68, 70 
and 72. 
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...fime is lost and vital materials are wasted! 


Let Carpenter help you reduce your Stainless 
rejects to an absolute minimum. Make use of 
our diversified experience with Stainless Steel 


fabricating problems. 


If your rejects from blanking, forming or draw- 
ing operations are high, enlist the aid of your 
Carpenter representative. He can help you 
check tools, dies and lubricants. He can shoot 
trouble anywhere along the line. And if you 
need printed material to help your men “get it 


right the first time”, he can provide that, too. 


For quick answers to many of your Stainless 
fabricating problems, we offer the Carpenter 
Stainless Slide Chart. Here you will find answers 
to questions such as: How will it weld? How 
will it machine? How will it solder? Is it 
magnetic? Can it be heat treated? 

If you do not already have the Carpenter Stain- 
less Slide Chart, let us know, or get in touch 
with your Carpenter representative. He will be 
glad to give it to you, along with any on-the-spot 
assistance you may need. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. + READING, PA. 
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Make your schedules short 
as you must—then beat ’em, 
with the dependable help of 
your VAUGHN Cold Drawing 
Machinery! 


For drawing tubes, bars or special 
sha ‘our at a time, on either 

ie — this special Vaughn Draw 
Bench provides eztra production 
capacity for a wide range of re- 
quirements, typically VAUGHN 
in every aspect of engineering and 
performance. 





3 VAUGHN MACHINERY CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Resistance Heating 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
tages offered by electric resistance 
heating is the ease with which the 
final temperature may be controlled 
automatically by means of the elec- 
tric eye. Fig. 3 shows such an 
arrangement designed to handle 
6-foot bar stock. As the bars move 
down the slide, they are picked up 
by the manually operated rotary 
conveyor and placed in position 
between the electrodes of the resist- 
ance heater. The operator applies 
the current by pushing a_ control 
button. The bars are heated quick- 
ly. As a certain temperature is 
reached, the electric eye trained on 
the hot bar cuts off the current 
automatically. 

Use of the electric eye gives 
assurance that each piece of steel 
is sent to the forge at the same 
predetermined temperature, thus 
prolonging die life and avoiding 
either underheating or overheating. 
Such forging heaters can be ar: 
ranged to heat stock up to 2% 
inches in diameter and in any 
length from 1% inches up to 30 
feet. 

Perhaps the most familiar appli- 
cation of resistance heating—cer- 
tainly among its earliest—is the 
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heating of rivet ends in hot rivet- 
ing jobs.. Early designs consisted 
of a transformer with a low-voltage 
heavy-current secondary winding 
of one turn, placed directly over 
the primary. The rivet was in- 
serted in the secondary circuit and 
held in place by spring pressure 
applied by the electrodes. Fig. 2 
shows a modern design of rivet 
heater which brings the rivet up to 
forging heat in a little over 10 
seconds. With current cost at 8.64 
mils per kilowatt-hour, the cost of 
heating is around 17 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Fig. 1 shows a fully automatic 
resistance heater in operation on 
drag link sockets. Stock is placed 


‘in the hopper seen in the upper 


left whence it settles still in the 
horizontal position, in _ vertical 
Single file down the outlet spout, 
rotating cams being used to prevent 
clogging. The electrodes grip each 
piece near the end across a diame- 
ter. As they open, a pusher moves 
the lowest slug sidewise over a 
ledge, from which it drops on a 
rest which moves with the pusher. 
The electrodes now close and hold 
the piece until the electric eye and 
controller cut off the current from 
the transformer and open the elec- 
trodes. The piece now drops down 


an inclined roller path and into 
the chute .shown in the foreground 
and thence into the cup, where it is 
picked up by the operator and 
forged. 

While many other interesting 
illustrations of the application of 
resistance heating in forging might 
be cited, the general conclusions 
of users of this type of equipment 
may be of greater interest. There 
is general agreement concerning 
the advantages of light scale, accu- 
racy of temperature control and 
the ease with which the heat may 
be confined to that portion of the 
stock being forged. Then there 
is a large increase in the comfort 
of the operator as compared with 
fuel-fired furnaces. Further, the 
equipment can be obtained on short 
notice. 

Among the criticisms which may 
reasonably be offered are certain 
mechanical difficulties including ap- 
parent wear of the electrode parts, 
causing failure of the grips to 
function properly, together with 
certain troublesome contact prob- 
lems. Then there is some uncer- 
tainty concerning the economy of 
the method in particular cases. 
And as above indicated, the process 
is limited to stock of uniform cross- 
section and moderate diameter. 
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Fig 


2—Showing hard facing of scraper blades. 


l1—Some of the box beams fabricated from angles as shown in Fig. 8" Fig. 
The sequence shown in Fig. 9 is 


followed 








Stresses and Distortion in 


HIGH-SPEED WELDING 


WHILE IT is commonly recog- 
nized that stresses and distortion 
may be present in welding, little 
difficulty will be encountered in 
controlling them, provided the job 
is studied and the proper procedure 
devised. As a preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of this subject, attention is 
called to 10 fundamental consider- 
ations: 


First, stresses are set up in plates 
and shapes by rolling, shearing, 
forming, etc. The partial release of 
these stresses during welding may 
be the controlling factor in the 
final amount of distortion that will 
occur. 

Second, stresses and warping 
caused by welding can be divided 
into two classes: First, that which 
occurs while the welding is in proc- 
ess; second, final stresses and warp- 
ing that remain after the welded 
members have cooled to normal 
temperature. These two classes 
are somewhat different in magni- 
tude and direction and both should 
be considered in the welding pro- 
cedure. The amount of deforma- 
tion or warping is not necessarily 
an indication of the value of the 
stress as the deformation depends 








By G. G. LANDIS 
Chief Engineer 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


on restraint, stiffness, stress distri- 
bution and plastic flow. 

Third, all other things being 
equal, an increase in speed will 
Slightly increase the amount of 
warping. 

Fourth, on multiple-pass welds 
the warping will increase with the 
number of passes. 

Fifth, step-back welding will re- 
duce locked-up stresses and warp- 
ing as also will skip welding. The 
latter is due to the more uniform 
distribution of heat and the great- 
er rigidity of the seam during the 
welding process. 


Sixth, it is always desirable that 
the direction of welding be away 
from the point of restraint and to- 
ward the point of maximum free- 
dom. In other words, weld away 
from a welded seam at right angles 
to the welding. 

Seventh, clamping will reduce 
warping and is more effective when 
the welded members are allowed to 
cool in the clamps. However, clamp- 
ing will not entirely eliminate 
warping. 

Eighth, peening is an effective 
method of reducing stresses and 
partly correcting distortion or 
warping. 

Ninth, stresses may be relieved 
by heat treatment. 

Tenth, stresses may be relieved 
by mechanical loading. 

A few practical examples to il- 


Fig. 3—This bearing bracket should be welded in the sequence A, C, D, B if dis- 
tortion is to be prevented 


Fig. 4—Sequence A, B, C, D, caused distortion in this piece, but when A and C 
were made and allowed to cool, followed by welding B and D, the result was 
satisfactory 


Fig. 5—Distortion is kept less than Y-inch by first tackwelding lightly at 11 
and 12, then | and 2, followed by step-back welding sequence 1-2, 5-6, 9-10, 13-14, 


17-18, 21-22, 3-4, 7-8, 


11-12, 15-16, 19-20 
(GUSSET PLATES 
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Through Worse 
for Better 


he is America’s boss now, and Victory is 
rightly a stern taskmaster. Steel that does not go to 
war must be used to meet the most important civilian 
needs. Scarcities for many normal uses must get 
worse and worse. 


With you we face interruption of relationships 
built through a business lifetime. Let us temper this 
separation with our continued interest, friendly con- 
sultation and helpful service to the extent of our 
ability. 


Every minute we must remember that only by 
complete response to the demands of war today, can 
any of us be free to resume peacetime tasks tomorrow. 
Victory demands cooperation through worse days 
ahead in order to win a better future. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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lustrate these points will be given: 

Fig. 3 shows a bearing bracket 
made of an angle rolled into a 
circle, a center tube connected to 
the angle by formed arms. Welds 
A and B should be made on each 
arm and allowed to cool. Since the 
arms are free to move, they will 
adjust themselves. Then welds C 
and D should be made. However, 
welds should be made in the order 
AC, D-B. 

A similar case is shown in Fig. 
4. Welding A-B-C-D in that order 
caused distortion. But when A and 
C were made and allowed to cool, 
followed by welding B and D, the 
result was satisfactory. 

Another interesting case _ is 
shown in Fig. 5. This assembly 
comprises two 6-inch channels 
welded together to form a rectan- 
gular tube. For minimum distor- 
tion, a light tack bead is placed at 
points 11 and 12, then 1 and 2, then 
21 and 22. The welding sequence 
for the step-back method then is: 
1-2; 5-6; 9-10; 13-14; 17-18; 21-22; 
3-4; 7-8; 11-12; 15-16; 19-20. This 
minimizes distortion—usually keep- 
ing it to within less than ‘%-inch. 
See consideration No. 5 in the list 
above. 

An interesting example of how 
distortion is corrected is the case 
of a bulkhead which warped. A 
torch, equipped with water spray- 
ing device, heats a spot about 1% 
inches in diameter in the center of 
the spray. See Fig. 6. The spray 
keeps the surrounding plate cool, 
the center portion reaches a plas- 
tic stage, then the _  locked-up 
stresses upset the heated metal, re- 
sulting in release and redistribution 
of local stresses. The contraction 
of the upset metal pulls the plate 
into shape. Repeated applications 
may be required if the plate is 
large or badly distorted. See con- 
sideration No. 1 in the list above. 

Another similar example is the 
case of a bent I-beam (or similar 
section). If the longer flange (con- 
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GAS HEATING WARP REMOVER 


vex side) and part of the web are 
heated, the metal expands and up- 
sets due to restraint of adjacent 
cooler sections. Upon cooling, the 
heated metal contracts and pulls 
the beam into shape. Repeated ap- 
plications may be required to cor- 
rect all the distortion. This is 
practical, however, as the effect of 
subsequent applications is cumula- 
tive. 


A counter or opposing effect also 
is sometimes useful. In welding 
stiffener plates on girders, for ex- 
ample, considerable warpage may 
result. This can be minimized by 
welding both sides at the same 
time, the welders working opposite 
each other and using the skip 
method. 


Counter distortion is often em- 
ployed in erecting items such as a 
pipe railing. By giving the pipe a 
slight reverse bend prior to weld- 
ing and by blowing air through the 


pipe after welding, the railing 
straightens itself. This procedure 
is usually more simple _ than 


straightening the railing after erec- 
tion. 


Another interesting example is 
that of two channels welded to a 
plate. See Fig. 7. Here trouble 
was encountered due to breakage 
in the transverse joints of the plate 
shortly after welding, due to exces- 
sive restraint. See consideration 
No. 6 in the list at beginning of 
this article. By running short 
beads on the plate so as to lift the 
plate slightly at the transverse 
joint, this difficulty was corrected 
by obtaining a better distribution of 








the locked-up stresses. 

In assembly of a part involving 
several components, it is advisable 
to keep in mind the suggestion 
made in consideration No. 6 for it 
is important to weld from the point 
of restraint and allow the parts to 
adjust themselves as welded. For 
example, the butt joints of flanges 
and web plates in a girder are made 
separately. Any additional parts 
such as flange cover plates, stif- 
feners and shelf angles on webs 
and the like should be welded in 
place before webs and flanges are 
assembled. If floor beams are to 
be connected to the girder by weld- 
ing, the effect of these joints must 
be considered, as in general they 
produce the same effect as the weld- 
ing of web stiffeners. 


These examples illustrate the 
control of distortion which is pos- 
sible when proper account is taken 
of the effects of heating and cool- 
ing the metal. 


Whether or not stress relieving is 
necessary depends upon the design 
requirements of the finished struc- 
ture. It is not required in many 
cases. In others, a proper peening 
of the weld may be sufficient. In 
some instances, stress relieving by 
heating may be essential. In these 
latter cases, the types of work in- 
volved may be divided into three 
general classes: First, welded re- 
pairs of broken parts and miscel- 
laneous small jobs; second, ma- 
chinery units; third, pressure ves- 
sels built in conformance to the 
A.S.M.E. boiler code. 


Stress relieving of work designat- 


Fig. 6—Heater for correcting distortion combines water spray and torch 


Fig. 7—By running short beads on the plate so as to lift the plate slightly at 
the transverse joint, breakage in the transverse joints shortly after welding was 
prevented 


Fig. 8—This shows the sequence utilized for welding box beams from angle 


sections 


Solid areas show beads deposited first, hatched areas second 


Fig. 9—Distortion is prevented in hard facing scraper blades by use of this 
sequence 
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The illustration shows R B tr W cold-headed bolts being ““swaged’’ — an operation which intensifies the 
grain of the metal. This permits the ensuing celd forming operation to preserve the tough skin surface — and 
helps protect against fracture even under unusual stress. Swaging is held to the closest tolerances, both as te 
roundness and to size—an indication of the ‘‘tool-room’’ precision in manufacturing R Bo W bolts and nuts 


BACK WHERE THE CORN GROWS straight 
and tall like armed men . . . where the 
wind-bent wheat is a limitless sea .. . 
short parts of tough, close-grained 
metal are helping to feed America 
and her Allies. 

There, on the farm, the tractor, the 
threshing machine, the giant corn har- 
vester . . . picking, husking, loading . 
thumping and shaking and straining 

. are worth a platoon of men on the 
fighting front, and need the same 
dependability of equipment to keep in 
fighting trim. 

Tough service .. ... wresting the stuffs 
of food from a rugged land. Like the 


builders of guns and battleships and 
tanks — of bridges and locomotives — 
firms manufacturing farm machinefy 
come to R B & W for bolts and nuts. 

Strong metal . . . tight-grained, made 
tighter by bolt and nut making opera- 
tions . .. promises stiff-willed holding, 
out where the daily bread begins. 

For your bolt-and-nut-fastened prod- 
uct, order R B & W’s Empire Brand. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut 
Company. Factories at Port Chester, 
N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
sales offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Port 
land, Seattle. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
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AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 





ed in the first classification may be 
accomplished by heating the work 
to slightly above 1100 degrees Fahr. 
and then allowing it to cool slowly. 
Cooling should be over a period of 
at least 10 or 12 hours. In many 
cases 24 hours of cooling are desir- 
able. Large castings of complicat- 
ed shape may be cooled for as long 
as two days. Small pieces, such as 
butt-welded high-speed tool tips, 
may be annealed satisfactorily by 
putting the tool into a box of pow- 
dered asbestos immediately after 
welding and allowing it to cool for 
24 hours. 


Where available, a furnace should 
be used for heating. If none is at 
hand, a temporary one may be built 
with fire brick without cement. A 
charcoal or coke fire, or a gas or 
oil torch may be used to furnish 
the heat. After the proper tem- 
perature has beeen reached, the fur- 
nace should be closed and allowed 
to cool slowly. If charcoal or coke 











































has been used, the work should be 
covered with ashes and embers 
when cooling. Sometimes the work 
is covered with clean sand or slaked 
lime to retain the heat. 


Stress relieving of machinery 
units may or may not be required. 
In many cases a mechanical stress 
relieving by peening each layer, 
preferably with compressed air and 
a roughing or peening tool, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In some cases where heavy plates 
or a heavy welded section is used 
or where the assembly is subjected 
to severe loads and stresses, it may 
be desirable or necessary to stress 
relieve by heating. 

On structures built of heavy 
plates, it may be necessary to 
stress relieve before the weld is 
entirely completed. It is usually 
regarded as good practice to stress 
relieve after the deposit of weld 
metal has been built up to approx- 
imately 1% inches in depth, and 





again for each 1 to 1%-inch ad- 
ditional thickness of weld metal. 


New Booklet Outlines 
Care of Belting 


“Care and Maintenance of Con- 
veyor and Elevator Belting” is the 
title of a new 24-page catalog re- 
cently issued for industrial execu- 
tives by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. It embodies important instruc- 
tions for the care and maintenance 
of belting as well as chapters con- 
taining a wide range of belt data. 

Subjects discussed include “Why 
the Care of Belts is Worth While”, 
“Belting Wear at Loading Points”, 
“Making Conveyor Belts Run 
Straight”, “Hazards to Belts on 
Portable Conveyors”, “How To In- 
stall Conveyor Belts” and “Vulcan- 
ized Splices and Repairs”. Copies 
of the booklet are available free 


upon request. 















AN IMPORTANT new research 
tool, according to Dr. W. D. Cool- 
idge, director, General Electric Re- 















































THE RHEOTRON 


An Important New Research Tool 


search Laboratory, Schenectady, 
N. Y., is the Rheotron, developed 
by Dr. Donald W. Kerst of the fac- 
ulty of University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill, working with engineers 
and scientists of the General Elec- 
tric laboratory. It produces an elec- 
tron stream far more penetrating 
than the electrons from radium. 


Electrons, the smallest negative- 
ly charged particles in matter, are 
given an energy corresponding to 
20,000,000 volts, producing an X- 
radiation equal in intensity to the 
gamma radiation in a correspond- 
ing beam from more than 1000 
grams of radium, which is greater 
than the world’s existing supply. 
Electrons have already been given 
sufficient velocity to penetrate an 
inch of aluminum. Radiations from 
the machine have made copper ra- 
dioactive, transmuting the metal 
to a form which has some of the 
characteristics of radium for a few 
minutes, Work already has been 
started on a larger model to cost 
more than a quarter of a million 
dollars and designed to whirl elec- 


Upper view, close-up of heart of new 

rheotron. A research worker is making 

an adjustment to the massive yet deli- 
cat equipment 


Lower view, in the rheotron, elec- 
trons are accelerated in this doughnut- 
shaped glass vacuum tube to the high- 
est speed ever produced by man-made 
apparatus. They are given an energy 
corresponding to 20 million volts 
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trons to an energy of 100,000,000 
volts. 


A doughnut-shaped glass vacu- 
um tube between the poles of an 
electromagnet 5 feet long, 3 feet 
high and 2 feet wide is the heart of 
the Rheotron. The pole faces which 
sandwich the vacuum tube are 19 
inches in diameter. The tube has an 
outside diameter of 19 inches, an 
inside diameter of 11 inches and is 
about 2 inches in thickness. 


Electrons from a hot filament 
within are whirled around the vac- 
uum tube and are steadily accel- 
erated by electromagnetic forces. 
Magnetically guided, each electron 
travels along a circular path for 
about 400,000 revolutions, receiving 
as much as a 70-volt push each 
time around, and traveling some 
200 miles in a small fraction of a 
second to gain a speed closely ap- 
proaching 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, that of light. This is the 
highest speed ever produced by 
a man-made apparatus. It is 
achieved not by applying the en- 
tire voltage at once, but by build- 
ing up the speed steadily. 

“Hitherto,” according to Dr. 
Coolidge, “experiments with high- 
velocity electron beams have not 
kept pace with experiments done 
with positive ions from the cyclo- 
tron. The cyclotron is incapable of 
accelerating electrons, and previ- 
ous devices able to do so have 
seemed to reach a practical limit 
at something like half the voltage 
of the present accelerator. The Rheo- 
tron seems to have no such limit, 
and its effective voltage can appar- 
ently be increased indefinitely.” 


This possibility of generating in- 


tensely penetrating rays may 
greatly extend several fields of 
metallurgical research. 
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- THE TANAS ARE COMING 


Ohio Seamless Tubing 44 Vital Lo Powenfel 


Bietel Sanguine. @@ When American machines roll out onto the battlefield 


they not only must have a tough shell, but they must also have the built-in ability to take it. 
That’s where Ohio Seamless Tubing plays its part in mighty Diesel-driven tanks. For such vital parts as 
high pressure fuel lines and fittings, lubricating oil lines, gear shafts, wrist pins and many others, the 


responsibility for stress-resistance falls squarely on Ohio Seamless Tubing. And just as it has proven its worth 
in action on the fighting front, Ohio Seamless Tubing has proven itself on the production line. It takes to 
machining, to bending into necessary shapes. It meets strict Army and Navy specifications. It’s uniform as 
to workability, as to accuracy of size and gauge. 

Ohio Seamless is found in many other products where its quality, precision-workmanship and strength 
are telling blows in America’s favor. You'll find these same characteristics will fill the bill for quality-quantity 
production in peacetime manufacture, 





SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
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J-M SUPEREX 


»++ the most widely used block insulation 
for temperatures between 


600° F. and 1900 F. 





Throughout the Iron and Steel 
industries, J-M Superex has long 
been recognized as the standard 
block insulation for temperatures 
up to 1900° F. behind refractory 


linings. 








Made of high-quality, calcined 
diatomaceous silica, bonded with 
asbestos fiber and formed into 
large, easily handled blocks, Su- 
perex provides both high heat 
resistance and exceptional insu- 
lating efficiency. For complete 
information, write for IN-1O1A. 
Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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. . «+ Simplifies X-ray work, saves vital war 


WHILE the use of lead foil sheets 
as intensifying screens is just as 
old as industrial radiography itself, 
this technique has been confined to 
aluminum and magnesium alloys 
primarily. It was not until the fast- 
er “screenless” X-ray film came on 
the market in recent years that we 
could consider the use of lead 
screens for other types of X-ray 
work. 


Briefly, this is the exposure ar- 
rangement. The X-ray tube is on 
one side of the object, and the film, 
sandwiched between a pair of lead 
screens, is placed on the other side 
of the object as closely as possible. 
After the X-rays have penetrated 
the material under examination, 
the radiation which has not been 
absorbed by the object reaches the 
film holder and the following proc- 
ess takes place: 


The long wave rays will be ab- 
sorbed by the lead screens, especial- 
ly by the front one. The remain- 
ing portion of the radiation will ex- 
cite the lead particles in the screens 
to produce a secondary radiation to 
which the film emulsion is more 
sensitive than to X-rays themselves. 
The photographic image thus is in- 
tensified by the use of lead screens. 
Just to what extent this action 
takes place can be observed in the 
following experiments. 


Tests were performed on alumi- 
num and steel objects, using the 
Same exposure conditions, namely: 
28-inch focus-to-film distance, 1-min- 
ute exposure time, 150 kilovolts and 
4 milliamperes. While the thick- 
ness of the aluminum specimen was 
2 inches, the steel plate was only 
%4-inch thick. Both specimens were 
10 x 12 inches. 


It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that the weight of the 
aluminum (24 pounds) is about 
three times as great as that of the 
steel plate (9 pounds); and if we 
multiply these actual weights by 
the respective densities of the met- 
als (aluminum, 2.7 and iron, 7.6), 
we find that the products are ap- 
proximately the same. Therefore, 
about eight times as great a thick- 
ness of aluminum can be penetrated 


Fig. 2a—Left, shows exposure made 

with good foil in front of film, facing 

the X-ray tube, the poor foil being in 

back of the film. In Fig. 2b, right, 

the position of the two foils is just re- 

versed. Both of these were through 
the aluminum specimen 
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By HERBERT R. ISENBURGER 
St. John X-Ray Service Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Fig. 1—Plan showing arrangement of 
the lead screens. The good lead foil 
covers the left vertical half, the poor 


foil covers the top horizontal half 


to obtain the same radiographic re- 
sult. 


In our tests, the film was placed 
in an exposure holder with two 
pieces of lead foil, 0.005-inch thick, 
as shown in the diagram, Fig. 1. 
The 4 x 10-inch strip of foil across 


NEW LEAD-SCREEN X-RAY TECHNIQUE 


material 


the left half of the plate in Fig. 1 
is a perfect screen with a tin coat- 
ing of 0.00015-inch, whereas the 5 
x 8-inch strip across the top half 
of the plate in Fig. 1 is imperfect 
with a nonuniform and thin tin 
coating. 

Two exposures were made with 
both the aluminum and steel speci- 
mens. The first exposure in each 
case with the good 4 x 10-inch foil 
in front of the film, facing the X- 
ray tube, and the unsatisfactory 5 
x 8-inch lead screen in back of the 
film. The second exposure was 
made with the same foils but with 
the 4 x 10-inch foil in back and the 
5 x &inch foil in front of the nega- 
tive. 

The results are shown in the ac- 
companying exographs, Figs. 2a, 
2b, 3a and 3b. The sensitivity in 
each area is indicated by how dark 
that portion is. These indicate: 

First, the unsatisfactory grain 
structure of the 5 x 8Sinch lead 
screen practically disappears when 
the foil is placed in front of the 
film. This result is better on steel 
than on aluminum. 

Second, in the case of aluminum, 
greater speed is gained by the use 
of but one lead screen in back of 
the film. When using two screens 
the speed is about the same as 
when no lead is employed, and the 
film is decidedly slower with one 
lead screen in front of it. 

The result for steel varies since 
the slowest portion of the film is 












































AT PRESENTATION ceremonies in National Acme plant, F. H. 
Chapin, President (center) and M. Bizovsky, local MESA 
president (left), accepted the award on behalf of their 
fellow workers. To James Forrestal, Under-Secretary U. S. 
Navy, and Col, S. E. Reimel, Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
they pledged continued full support of Nation’s war effort. 
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WORKERS CHEERED compliments on their achievement by 
Cleveland’s Mayor F. J. Lausche (speaking) and by high- 
ranking Army and Navy officers. They went back to their 
jobs with renewed determination to beat their phenomenal 
machine and tool production record, which has already in- 
creased over 600%. 
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inspiration to even greater effort 


equipment to the men at the 
_ fighting fronts. . 


“MORE Output Per Day and 
More Bonds Per Pay” is the 
slogan at The National Acme 
Co, Subscriptions via pay roll 
_ deductions alone now exceed 
$10,000 per week. Photo shows 


Navy volunteer, buying an- 


SPEED—ever greater speed—but at no sacrifice of accuracy 
—is today’s vital war production demand. And Acme- 
Gridley Automatics are helping to meet the Nation's need 
by sustaining accuracy at fastest feeds and highest spindle 
speeds that modern cutting tools can safely stand. 





TIONAL ACME 


170 EAST ght STORET . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ms T 
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the section without lead. When a 
screen is introduced in front of the 
film, the speed increases. While 
the greatest speed is obtained with 
two lead screens, it is evident that 
little can be gained by it over the 
result obtained with just one lead 
screen in back of the film. 

In the new lead-screen technique 
we are employing but one lead foil 





in back of the film, which should 
preferably be of the screenless type. 
The advantage is not only a sav- 
ing of vital war material, but it is 
also possible to bend the film hold- 
er without damaging the film or 
screen. This is important for nu- 
merous applications on aircraft, 
ordnance and marine equipment 
and materials. There is no limit 


Fig. 3a—Leift, exposure made with good 

foil in front of film, poor foil in back. 

In Fig. 3b, the position of the two foils 

is just reversed. Both of these ex- 

posures were through the steel speci- 
men 


as to thickness in the inspection of 
light-weight materials. On _ steel 
and heavier metals, the kilovolt 
output of the X-ray machine is the 
only limiting factor with this lead- 
screen technique. 

Regular exposure charts (Jn- 
dustrial Radiography, St. John & 
Isenburger, John Wiley & Sons, 
New York) are based on the use of 
intensifying screens. When em- 
ploying lead-screen technique, the 
voltage should be increased 50 per 
cent or the time of exposure must 
be raised about five times. One can 
also decrease the focus-film dis- 
tance 25 per cent and increase the 
voltage 10 per cent to obtain ap- 
proximately the same results as 
with intensifying screens. Con- 
trast and definition are nearly the 
same in either method, provided 
the proper film-screen combination 
is used to suit the exposure best. 

Credit for this work is due the 
Federal Security Agency, United 
States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, for the authorization of an 
Engineering Defense Training 
Course at Columbia University. 


Navy Recognizes Additional Firms with ‘‘E’’ Award 


Recognizing outstanding produc- 
tion of war materials, the Navy has 
granted its coveted “E” burgees to 
additional companies. 

Accompanying photo shows C. N. 
Boylan, manager, Staten Island 
Yard, Bethlehem Steel Co., Ship- 
building Division, displaying the 
pennant recently presented to his 
company by Rear Admiral George 
H. Rock, retired. Sitting just be- 
hind Mr. Boylan (with hat on) is 


A. B. Homer, vice president, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

Huntington, W. Va., works of In- 
ternational Nickel Co. received 
the All-Navy “E” June 10. 

One of the first companies in the 
Columbus, O., district to receive the 
“E” was the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., recently received the award 
for three of its plants, at Ansonia, 
Derby, Conn., and Buffalo. Charles 


T. Brandt Corp., Baltimore, also is 
a recent recipient. 

Howard Foundry Co., Chicago, 
and its subsidiary, Aurora Bronze 
& Aluminum Co., Aurora, IIl., re- 
ceived news of the “E” award to 
them on the company’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. A. Fink] & Sons Co., 
also of Chicago, has received the 
pennant, and their employes the 
navy “E” lapel buttons. 

Two Cleveland firms, Clark Con- 
troller Co., and Moto-Truc Co., 
earned the award for outstanding 
performance on Navy contracts. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., who 
were awarded the pennant last 
summer, have been awarded the All- 
Navy “E” burgee with star. 

American Brass Co.’s Detroit plant 
was awarded the “E” June 6. Re- 
newal of the citation has been an- 
nounced by American Locomotive 
Co., New York, which first was p-e- 
sented the honor in October, 1941. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been presented the 
“E” for excellence in output of 
geared turbine propelling equipment 
and pumps. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harris- 
burg, Pa.. which received the Navy 
“E” April 22 has issued an attrac- 
tive photo-review booklet of the 
ceremonies which is being distrib- 
uted to all employes. 
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Interprocess 


Cleaning of 


CARTRIDGE and 
SHELL CASES 


By G. RUSSELL HERSAM 
Technical Research Laboratory 
Oakite Products Inc 

New York 


+ «++ @mploys drawing lubricants which emulsify or are soluble in 
water, to simplify cleaning operations. Low brass-staining tendency 
of cleaning materials is important factor in their selection 


CLEANING plays a frequent as 
well as important part in produc- 
tion of brass cartridge and shell 
cases. (For further details on cart- 
ridge and shell case manufacture 
and cleaning, see Sree., April 28, 
1941, p. 52, and Dec. 29, 1941, p. 54.) 
Such cases are drawn from brass 
disks. An initial cupping operation 
is followed by a variable number 
of redraws, depending on the size 
of the case and the available press 
equipment. The flat brass disks are 
stacked in the background of Fig. 
2, with cups from the first forming 
operation in the foreground. Cup- 
ping is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 4 and pictorially in Fig. 1. 

It is of the utmost importance 
that the cleaning characteristics of 
the lubricants required for the draw- 
ing operation receive careful con- 
sideration at the time of drawing 
compound selection. If easily remov- 
able compounds are not chosen, con- 
siderable difficulty; may be experi- 
enced in the pickling and washing 
operations which immediately fol- 
low each anneal. 

A dilute soap solution or a paste 
compound mixed with water is often 
used for drawing small arms cart- 
ridge cases. For medium and large- 
size cases, a heavier lubricant is 
necessary. One of the water-emulsi- 
fying type is desirable since after 
each draw the cases are usually 
given only a hot-water wash before 
annealing, and this will suffice to 
remove the bulk of the residual 
compound on the cases before they 
go into the annealing furnace. If 


Fig. 1. (Upper left)—Punch is about to 
descend upon brass disk to form the 
cup. Photographs courtesy Oakite Prod- 
ucts Inc., 22 Thames street, New York 


Fig. 2. (Lower left)—Brass blanks and 
the cup shapes formed from them 


an oil lubricant is used in drawing, 
more effective cleaning must be pro- 
vided at this point as hot-water 
washing is inadequate and the un- 
removed oil will cause staining and 
surface roughening of the cases 
during annealing. 

Once the drawing compound is 
selected, control methods should be 
instituted which guarantee uniform- 
ity of the solution day after day or 
trouble may be encountered in the 
pickling and washing operations fol- 
lowing the anneal. 

The setups for pickling and wash- 
ing after annealing between draws 
depend on the size of case being 
made. Cases for artillery shell and 
other large sizes are usually packed 
into metal baskets by hand. They 
proceed through the annealing fur- 
nace and then through pickling and 
wash tanks in the same container 
with no need for rehandling. Cases 
for small arms (cartridge cases) 
such as those of .30 and .50-caliber 
are usually tumbled in revolving- 
drum type machines—which provide 
for pickling, rinsing and washing 
in successive compartments. 


Sequence for Cleaning Shell 


This discussion will confine itself 
to the cleaning of larger cases 
(shell cases). The average pickle 
and wash procedure for these cases 
calls for the following series of oper- 
ations: First, the cases are sprayed 
with cold water immediately after 
annealing. Next they are immersed 
in a pickle tank, which usually con- 
tains a 5 to 12 per cent solution of 
hot sulphuric acid. Pickling time 
varies from 3 to 15 minutes. This is 
followed by a cold-water rinse, after 
which comes a wash and then a hot- 
water rinse. Baskets of cases are 
usually handled through this se- 
quence by means of an electric hoist 
and trolley arrangement. 

The washing solution employed 
after pickling usually contains both 
soap and a suitable alkaline mate- 
rial. One of the fundamental fac- 
tors to be considered in selecting 
the alkaline material is that it must 
have a minimum tendency to stain 
brass. 

After the cases have been an- 
nealed following the final redraw, 
they go directly to the trimming 
operation without a pickle and 
wash. In many instances they then 
proceed directly to the heading 
operation, but it has been shown 
well worth while to introduce a 
cleaning operation at this point to 
be sure the interior is free of all 
grease and oil. If this is not done, 
the grease or oil present may cause 
the case interiors to assume a granu- 
lar appearance during the heading 
operation. This makes inspection 
difficult, with the possibility that 
the condition may be judged as a 
heading defect such as a fold or 
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NIAGARA SERIES No. 4 
POWER SQUARING SHEARS 


Accuracy, heretofore unattainable is offered by this new series of Niagara 


Power Squaring Shears. They cut sheared edges that are straight to within 
a very few thousandths of an inch. Narrow strips, accurate to gage setting 


and parallel within close limits are produced. 


They operate at a speed of 75 strokes per minute. Instant acting sleeve 
clutch, full visibility of the cutting line and convenient handling of sheets speed 


up squaring and trimming. 


The drive including flywheel, gearing, clutch and eccentrics is enclosed, 
and operates in a bath of oil. A new detent device requiring no adjustment 


CAPACITIES or attention replaces the customary friction brake. 


12 to 16 gage 
4 to 12 foot 
lengths. gage, front and side gages, and four-edge, solid tool steel knives. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches: Leader Building, Cleveland e General Motors Blid’g., Detroit o 50 Church St., New York 


Standard equipment includes ball bearing, self-measuring, parallel back 
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Fig. 3. (Upper diagram)—After the final 

redraw and trimming operation, head- 

ing is performed as iliustrated. Draw- 

ing compound is applied to the case 
base for this operation 


Fig. 4. (Lower diagram)—In the cup- 

ping operation the punch forces the 

brass disk through the die to form the 
cuo 





crack, with the consequent rejection 
of such cases. 

For the heading operation, the 
base of each case is given a light 
application of drawing compound 
paste to assist the spreading of the 
metal toward the outer case edge 
while pressure is being applied in 
the press. See Fig. 3. After heading, 
the cases are annealed in molten 
saltpeter to prepare the metal for 
the tapering operation which fol- 
lows. 


To remove the residual salt after 
this anneal, the work is plunged into 
a cold-water bath, then a hot-water 
rinse to facilitate drying. Some- 
times a mild alkaline cleaning is 
given the parts before the hot rinse 
to insure complete salt removal. 

The tapering operation now re- 
quires proper lubrication of the case 
side walls, and here as well as in 
the heading operation the lubricant 
again should be one easily removed 
in available cleaning solutions. 


Next comes finish machining, 
which as a general rule is carried 
out on flat turret lathes. Successive 
turret operations face and turn the 
head, drill, ream and counterbore 
the primer hole, while a stationary 
tool on the lathe trims the case to 
required length. Cleaning follows, 
and the cleaning solution must 
quickly and economically remove 
the lubricants used in heading, taper- 


ing and machining. If these com- 
pounds have been carefully selected, 
the provision of the necessary clean- 
ing action is a simple matter and 
the main considerations in cleaning 
material selection are the brass- 
staining tendencies, free rinsing 
qualities, economy and safety fac- 
tors of available compounds. Tank 
cleaning is usually employed, but 
automatic washing machines can be 
expected to come into more general 
use in the future. 

Mouth annealing in a saltpeter 
furnace now renders the metal suffi- 
ciently ductile so that cracking is 
avoided after the projectile has been 
inserted into the case to provide a 
complete round of ammunition. 
Now comes the final cleaning oper- 
ation, the solution used usually be- 
ing the same type as that used after 
finish machining. 

Depending upon the variations in 
operations which are found from 
one plant to the next, cleaning costs 
should range from 6 to 10 cents per 
1000 cases cleaned. Final operations 
resulting in a finished case consist 
of stress-relief annealing at low 
temperature, stamping of necessary 
identification data on the case base, 
and final inspection. In some plants, 
sand and sawdust buffing of the 
cartridge case interiors is carried 
out before inspection. In either in- 
stance, cases are packed for shin- 
ment after inspection. 





New Safety Solvent 
Useful in Shell Plants 


Curran Corp., Malden, Mass., re- 
cently developed a new hand-wiping 
safety solvent which can be used 
to remove cosmoline out of rifles 
issued to troops. It also is applic- 
able for wide industrial use for 
grease cleaning and hand-wiping 
operations in ordnance factories or 
shell plants. 

The new solvent is to be mar- 
keted under its blanket trademark 
of Gunk XP-92. It is a concentrate 
used diluted with water. In spite 
of its high solvency against min- 
eral oil or dirt, the solvent does not 
de-oil the skin, has no toxic vapors, 
no flash or fire point and leaves an 
invisible rust preventative film so 
thin it cannot be detected, the com- 


pany reports. 


Offers Can Adapter 
As Paint Cup Substitute 


Due to the shortage in aluminum 
for paint cups, Binks Mfg. Co., 
3114-40 Carroli avenue, Chicago, is 
offering finishers a can adapter 
which virtually converts the orig- 
inal paint container into a paint 
cup on the gun. The adapter fits 


on the standard cup attachment for 
spray guns, and will lend itself for 
use with any standard-type paint 
can. 

According to the company, a lim- 
ited supply of these adapters is 
available without any priority rat- 
ing, and they will be furnished on 
a “first come—first served’ basis 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Correction 


In an article entitled “Silver 
Plating as a Substitute in the 
Present Emergency”, which was 
published in the April 20 issue of 
Street, Dr. C. B. F. Young referred 
to indium as follows:. 


“Indium is a soft rare metal of 
the zinc group selling for $7 per 
ounce. It can be cut with the finger 
nail. It does have some industrial 
application when used in conjunc. 
tion with silver. However, this use 
involves a heat-treating operation 
which is not desired. This material 
does have possibilities, however.” 

In commenting on this statement, 
the Indium Corp. of America, 60 
East Forty-second street, New 
York, pointed out that the above 
price was in error. The correct 
price of indium metal of the com- 


mercial grade is $12.50 per Troy 
ounce, while indium chloride suit- 
able for the company’s patented 
plating process sells for $7 per 
Troy ounce. Dr. Young advises that 
his original reference to the price 
was incorrect and that the prices 
thus quoted by the company are 
the going figures. 

At the same time, the Indium 
Corp. of America regretted Dr. 
Young’s statement that the heat- 
treating operation in connection 
with indium plating is not desired 
since “this process is in wide use 
today in many industries and the 
indium plated and diffused surfaces 
are giving excellent results, both 
as to wear and resistance to cor- 
rosion. 

In addition the surfaces thus ob- 
tained surpass chromium and nickel 
in appearance.” 

To the latter statement, Dr. 
Young replies: “I do not want to 
make two different platings and 
then follow with a heat-treating 
operation when I can produce a 
protective coating with just a single 
plating operation.” 

Editor’s Note: Now in process of 
preparation is an article describing 
ease histories on experience with 
indium plating at a number of rep- 
resentative metalworking plants. 
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Hot and Cold Millis... 
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Cinder Pots and Sup Since 1803—Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 


The Rolls with the Red Wabblers 


“Techni” 


PROCESS BACK UP ROLLS 


~ 


They Roll More Tons Per Grind 





greater strength 
longer wear 


freedom from spalling and internal defects 





LEWIN-MATHES TUBING 
OF COPPER OR GILDING METAL 


SERV, 
Cc 
¢.. 








Untiringly, our tubing mill produces all it can 
to strengthen our war machinery. 

Our Army and Air Forces, our Navy and 
Merchant Marine, our food growing and food 
preserving industries... they all depend on 
copper tubing for the steady, uninterrupted 
flow of vital materials. 


LEWIN-MATHES TUBING 
OF COPPER OR GILDING METAL 


jg YN 
LEWIN MATHES 








LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY - «© SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SS 276,105 MILs ON ONE SET OF 
\ MOLYBDENUM-VANADIUM BRAKE DRUMS 


50,000 miles of service. Only in isolated cases is a life of 75,000 


or 100,000 miles achieved. 


The record-smashing molybdenum-vanadium drums were 
cast from iron of the composition shown below. 


One of the outstanding contributions to Wear and Heat 
Resistance in cast iron has been the development of various 
molybdenum-vanadium irons. Some of these irons have 
been in service for a number of years, and several long and 
remarkable performances are beginning to be written into 
the record. 


One of these is the case of a set of brake drums installed on a 
Chicago & Calumet District Transit Company bus. These 
drums were applied on April 23, 1937 and were in service 
continuously for four years, finally being 
removed on May 2, 1941. 

In this time, the bus had travelled 276,103 
miles under conditions of heat and cold, 
road-shock and stopping, that are severe 
tests for any set of brake drums. 


Under comparable : conditions, unalloyed 
drums usually give an average of about 


Total carbon 
Silicon 
Manganese | 
Molybdenum 
Vanadium 


In this application, it may be pointed out that the van- 
adium, while distinctly a stable carbide forming element, | 
here functions primarily as a toughening rather than a | 
hardening agent. In all such applications, the proportion | 
of vanadium relative to other components is determined 
by the combination of properties required— | 
such as Strength and Wear Resistance, or 
Strength and Resistance to both Heat 
Shock and Wear. 


The drums in this case were cast by Frank 
Foundries, of Moline, Illinois and supplied 
to the Chicago & Calumet District Transit 
Co. by Standard Spring Co. of Chicago. 


3.38 % 
1.81 
0.71 
0.55 
0.16 
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Drafting and Operating Under 


a 


Computing the 
Fixed Fee: You must 
use foresight in com- 
puting the fixed fee. 
It is essential to com- 
pute accurately the 
cecst of the work 
since the fee is fixed 
at an amount repre- 
senting a percentage 
of this estimated 
cost. Be sure to con- 
sider all cost items 
peculiar to war work. 
An accurate estimate 
is also important be- 
cause costs that run 
high above original 
estimates may  cre- 
ate an atmosphere of 
suspicion. Then you 
would not only find 
your chances of get- 
ting future govern- 
ment contracts. di- 
minished, but you 
might find it difficult 
to collect even legiti- 
mate costs on the 
present contract. 

In determining the 
fixed fee, one of the 
factors considered is 
investment turnover; 
that is, the average 
investment required 
to complete the or- 
der and a percentage 
on cost to allow a 
return on the stock- 
holder's equity 
should be included. Consideration 
is also given to the extent to which 
the work is sublet, the amount of 
interest charges to be met out of 
the fixed fee al‘owance, and the 
reliability of the cost data avail- 
able. 

Cost-Plus Contracting Demands 
Good Cost Accounting: The need 
for an A-1 cost accountine system 
cannot be overemphasized. Good 
cost accounting is a key to easy 
and profitable operation. Navy 
regulations provide for inspection 
of your accounting system by the 
cost inspector to insure conform- 
ance to the requirements of the 
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Girl inspectors who formerly tested household electric appliances now 
turn deft fingers to similar tests in making munitions as refrigerator 
manufacture ends at a Westinghouse factory. Westinghouse Electric 


& Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., photo 


government Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 


The War Department similarly 
has established an Audit Control 
Section to examine your accounting 
practices and to require improved 
methods of cost accounting. 


Recommendation: You should 


This is Section II of a series of three 
articles from Producing for War, pub- 
lished by the Research Institute of 
America, 292 Madison avenue, New 
York. This booklet, incidentally, con- 
tains much other vital information that 
everyone concerned with war production 
should have available. For Section I of 
this series, see STEEL, June 8, p. 76. 


(Section 11) 


set up—with  ade- 
quate professional 
help—a system of 
cost accounting to be 
followed under your 
contract. This sys- 
tem must be devised 
so as to give a clear 
picture of each cost 
factor to be charged 
to each of your gov- 
ernment contracts. 
A good cost account- 
ing system will more 
than pay for itself in 
avoiding annoyance, 
delay and uncertain- 
ty in getting reim- 
bursements. Profit- 
able operation is im- 
possible without it. 
Items which would be 
reimbursed if sup- 
ported by clear cost 
records may be de- 
nied if they cannot 
be tied down to the 
contract due to con- 
fused records. 

You are under no 
obligation to modify 
a system of accounts 
so long as the rec- 
ords clearly show the 
actual cost on each 
contract. In many 
cases, it may be pos 
sible to meet the re- 
quirements of the 
cost inspectors of the 
Army and Navy with- 
out changing your bookkeeping 
methods. Supplementary schedules 
on work sheets reconciled to the 
account books and made a part of 
the permanent accounting records 
make your present accounting sys- 
tem adequate to meet cost inspec- 
tors’ requirements and give a de- 
tailed picture of the contract cost. 

In the determination of costs, di- 
rect labor and direct material ex- 
penses are easily ascertainable. You 
run into difficulties when you come 
to the indirect charges such as over- 
head and depreciation. In order 
to assist you in readjusting your 
accounting practices, the more pe- 
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OOK at this picture. The 

Northwest handles frames 

right to the second floor deck. 

No lost time! No trucking! Freight elevators 

aren't jammed up! Unused parts of old plants 

turned to more production! Time saved! The 
war effort helped! 


Northwest Crawler Cranes are the easy solu- 
tion to speed ups like this. Remember, they go 
anywhere without costly overhead structures 
or trackage. They handle any kind of load. 


They pile high or low. They load or unload 
trucks or cars, and they can speed up odd con- 
struction jobs or alterations around the plant. 


Why not call the Northwest man and let him 
show you how a Northwest can help speed 
things up around your plant? Successful busi- 
ness for tomorrow is going to call for long 
range planning. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 












FOR UNIFORMLY SOUND WELDS 


all along th. 
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CHOOSE THE ELECTRODE 
FOR THE JOB 
PLEXARC FP 


Use FP with either a-c or d-c for fillet 
position and general-purpose high-speed 
welding on low and medium carbon steels. 


FLEXARC DH 
Use this “‘hot”’ high-speed rod on a-c 
or d-c for Phe Ban. ga = ot on heavy 
horizontal fillets and finished beads. 
PLEXARC SW 


Use SW for thia sheet metal welding. 
A general-purpose all position electrode 
for a-c or d-c current. 


CASTINGWELD AND FREEMACHINEWELD 


For welding iron castings. Latter type 
made especially for welds to be machined. 


HARDENTOUGH 
Four grades to meet all requirements 
of hard-surfacing parts of machinery. 
NICKELCHROM NICK ELMANG 


For welding For manganese 
Stainless Steels Steel Welding 
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You'll find it easy to control the ie al flow of Westing- 
house Flexarc AP Electrodes when making any kind of 
joint in overhead, vertical, or flat positions on low or 
medium carbon steels. The performance characteristics of 
AP rods are balanced with physical properties to speed 
production of butt, tee, corner or lap joints, and to meet 
rigid code requirements. 

















"From every position and on every pass, AP fuses 
solidly, evenly with the parent metal. The special coating 
protects deposited metal by forming a gaseous arc shield 
and a light, easily removed slag. Spatter loss is low. Slag 
volume is at a minimum so that it will not interfere with 
the welding operation. Beads are flat and smooth. 













AP Electrodes are available in diameters ranging from 
342'' to S4¢'"'. Try AP yourself and be convinced of its 
performance. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21192 


Westinghouse 
FLEXARC © ELECTRODES 
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culiar and elusive items and prob- 
lems connected with cost-plus con- 
tracting are here analyzed. 

Non-Reimbursable Items: Th 


contract is drawn to exclude ex-— 


penses not properly chargeable to 


the government product. Chief of - 
these is a considerable group of.. 


charges such as advertising, bad 


debts, discounts, commissions, etc.,. ‘ 


in general to be described as selling 
expenses. Another group of charges 
embraces those which some manu- 
facturers customarily include in 
overhead but which are in reality 
proper charges to capital account, 
such as extraordinary repairs to 
buildings, etc., or proper charges 
to profit and loss or surplus ac- 
count, such as interest, income and 
profits taxes, | on contracts, 
excessive salaries, etc. 

While these-costs are not reim- 
bursable, your cost accounting sys- 
tem should show them since they 
will come out of your fixed fee. 
Unless you set up your books to 
show such items you may later 
find that you incurred a concealed 
loss on your cost-plus contracts. 

Overhead Items: To finance work 
during progress, a rate for over- 
head is tentatively fixed in advance 
based on definite representations 
of the contractor as to actual over- 
head for previous periods. The 
agreed rate is subject to revision 
as the work progresses. No gen- 
eral rule is applicable to this type 
of cost. You must break down 
your costs carefully and obtain defi- 
nite written commitments from the 
government during negotiation. 
Where you produce partly for the 
government and partly for civilian 
consumption, be sure that your 
books properly allocate your over- 
head between your war and civilian 
contracts. 


In approaching overhead costs 
between war and civilian contracts, 
an error is very often made which 
results in the civilian contract's 
bearing a disproportionate amount 
of the cost. But much of the over- 
head May be due to additional 
paper work and supervision at- 
tendant upon the closer. tolerances 
and greater precision demanded on 
government work. Much may be 
due to the production speed up de- 
manded by the government with 
attendant increased depreciation 
and industrial waste. 


Depreciation for previous years 
when production was solely civilian 
should therefore be considered. 
Suppose in the preceding year you 
did $750,000 of civilian business 
with an overhead of $75,000 or 10 
per cent. In this event you should 
not charge your civilian contracts 
25 per cent and the war contracts 
75 per cent. You should properly 


fix the amount chargeable to civil- 
ian output on the basis of your 
normal overhead ratio, which would 
in such case probably be much closer 
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to 10 than 25 per cent. 
Centrai omice overhead, member- 


*% ship in trade and charitable organi- 


zations, annual and sick leave, va- 
cation pay, increases in salaries 
and executive salaries are stumbling 
‘blocks. The reimbursability of 
these items varies with the depart- 
ment, the particular contract and 
facts presented. 

Extraordinary Expenses: Be sure 
that your accounting system shows 
all extraordinary expenses in de- 
tail. For example, many contracts 
provide that the actual net cost 
of any recoveries due to accident 
or damages to persons or property 
not due to gross negligence may be 
included as cost. Likewise, loss 
or damage to your equipment, 
buildings, etc., occasioned by your 
employes or those of the govern- 
ment may or may not be reim- 
bursable depending upon the con- 
tract and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the loss. 

Overtime Wage Costs: Overtime 
wage costs are expressly reim- 
bursable under Navy regulations. 
Accounting practices with respect 
to overtime vary according to the 
nature of the work. Since today 
it is very likely that all the jobs 
in a plant may be “rush jobs”, it 
is difficult to allocate overtime costs 
directly to a specific job on which 
the overtime is expended. Have a 
system by which you can show ex- 
actly where overtime is expended 
and try to allocate it evenly among 
the various rush jobs. Try to as- 
sign separate crews to the govern- 
ment work. 


Incidental Costs Connected with 
Employment: Incentive bonuses, ac- 
cident compensation and contribu- 
tions to voluntary retirement funds 
may be included as costs. Contribu- 
tions to a voluntary retirement. fund 
must be actual, as distinguished 
from.mere book entries as an ac- 
crued liability. If the retirement 
plan is discontinued by an employe 
so that the employer recovers the 
money: he paid into the plan, he 
must refund to the government the 
amount for which reimbursement 
had previously been received from 
the government. 


The cost to the contractor of ém- 
ployes’ welfare expenses, hospitals, 
canteens and amusement facilities 
are also reimbursable costs. Under 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee cofstr#tion 
contract, however, all commifssaries 
must be operated as nearly as pos- 
sible without profit or loss. So, too, 
reasonable amounts paid to banks 
as activity charges for cashing 
checks without cost to the employe 
are reimbursable. Labor hiring 
costs such as payments to “labor 
scouts” have been held to be allow- 
able. Contracts, furthermore, often 
provide for reimbursement of the 
cost of transporting workers and 
travel expenses of field forces and 
officers. Traveling expenses of 





prospective employes to the con- 
tractor’s place of business for in- 
terviews has been held to be re- 
imbursable under a properly drawn 
clause of this type. Similarly, the 
living expenses of employes at tne 
site of the work prior to the arrival 
of their families, the travel expenses 
of the employes in returning to 
their homes for their families and 
household effects, and the expenses 
incurred in moving the employe’s 
family and household goods, have 
been held to be reimbursable. If 
the contract contains an adequate 
provision, even traveling expenses 
incurred prior to the signing of 
the contract may be reimbursed if 
expended in connection with the 
performance of the work. 

Material Costs: The cost of ma- 
terials which become a component 
part of the finished Be or 
which are used di ; fabri- 
cating, converting,or Processing this 
material or parts is reimbursable. 
Note that thiS includes incidental 
materials @hd supplies necessary 
for the gperation of the plant such 
as shop fuel; lubricants; heat 
treating, * plating, cleaning and 
agodyzing supplies; non-durable 
tools. and gages; statiemary; box- 
ing and wrapping materials. Other 
allowable material costs are #slUp- 
plies for the engineering depart- 
ment such as paper and ink for 
drafting. Contracts often proyide 
that the contractor shall be reim- 
bursed for purchasing, {fis ng, 
storing, transporting, insu , sal- 
vaging and other usual expenses 
incident to the procurem@nt and 
use of materials if authorized by 
the contracting officer. Set up your 
books and vouchers so as to segre- 
gate all such costs which are prop- 
erly chargeable.to the contract. 

Note, prices ‘in “excess,of those 
fixed by law or by price schedules 
are not allowed. All government 
purchasing agencies have been di- 
rected to abide by maximum prices 
fixed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Contfacting officers have 
been instruct that no item mav 
be approved for reimbursement if 
you have paid prices higher than 
the set ceiling. 


Recommendation: Familarize your- 
well with price schedules and 
care in purchasing materials, 

supplies, tools, machinery or equip- 
ment subject to a schedule so that 
the maximum price will not be ex- 
ceeded. Watch closely since many 
such costs may be included in 
larger items without breakdown. [n, 
order to have.a positive check on 
the item, set up your books so as 
to show not only the price paid 
but also the price ceiling on the 
date of the sale. This will prevent 
delay in reimbursement. Note that 
expenditures in excess of the maxi- 
mum prices are reimbursable if 
prior authority for the expenditure 


(Please turn to Page 108) 
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STEELS THAT MEET THE CHALLENGE © 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 





You can help America 


You can speed Production 
— by using steel more efficiently! 








F you are working on war orders, we believe we 

can help you do the enormous job you are facing. 

Some time ago, we set up a staff of steel engineers 
and metallurgists whose sole duty is to concentrate 
on this important job of getting the most out of 
steel. Their services are at your disposal. 

Here’s how these men can help you. In shop after 
shop, they have been in on the ground floor in the 
development of time-saving techniques in the ap- 
plication of steel for the essential weapons of war. 
Specialists in steel, these men can place at your 
disposal a wealth of practical experience that will 
help to speed up and simplify your shop fabricating 


and heat-treating procedures. Because thev are 
constantly in touch with the latest findings of our 
research and metallurgical laboratories, they are 
competent to advise you what steels to use, when 
the usual steels—and other imnortant metals— 
become scarce or unobtainable. What is more, they 
are prepared to show you how best to use the steels 
available, with the minimum of trouble, waste and 
delay. 

Surely you can use such practical cooperation 
right now. This advisory service is free and is gladly 
offered to all users of Carnegie-IIlinois Alloy Steels 


working on war equipment. 


U-S-S CARILLOY ALLOY STEELS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 













Fig. 1. (Above)—Once loaded and started, each of these power 
saws cut billets into desired lengths without attention. As soon 
ds one cut is completed, the piece’ is discharged onto a conveyor 
and the billet moved into position against a stop ready for the 
next cut. This can be done automatically by means of a power 











FIRST we see several gondola 
cars and a snorting locomotive mov- 
ing along the spur-track entrance 
of a huge plant, where formerly 
production was concentrated on 
agricultural equipment. Then, as 
the engine speeds away with cars 
loaded with finished shell, a 40-ton 
crane with electric magnet begins 
relieving the newly arrived gondolas 
of their loads. With every lift of 
the magnet the springs under the 
cars slowly push their way back to 
normal length. The stock being un- 
loaded from the gondolas is 20 feet 
long, 5% inches square. 

As we move into the plant, we see 
a battery of power saws, Fig. 1, 
busily chewing the steel with a 
silence, rhythm and speed that 
amazes the onlooker. The hydraulic- 
ally controlled power saws perform 
and repeat their cycles with little 
attention—never tiring, never stop- 
ping, never resting. When the saws 
are equipped with hydraulically 
operated conveyors, the cycle con- 
tinues around the clock with the aid 
of only the reload man. As the oper- 


co BY 3S 2B an 


ation progresses, the cycle may be 
divided into six distinct parts: 

1—The blade is lowered to and 
fed into the work under the correct 
hydraulic feed pressure. 

2—At the conclusion of the cut the 
blade rises clear of the cut, double 
quick, to permit .... 

3—The opening of the stock lock- 
ing vise, and .... 

4—A pull forward on the remain- 
ing piece of .stock. i 

5—Length “Baging “is automatic, 
too. : = ae* 

6—Locking visés - 
hydraulically, and * 
peated. : ys 

Sawing continues at, the speed set 
on the dial indicator until the last 
remaining stub of: material auto- 
matically stops the saw for reload- 
ing. 

Hand-operated conveyors similar 
to the automatic conveyors also can 
be installed on plain type machines. 
Where ‘hand operated conveyors 
are used, it is prams 3." for the 
operator to roll the st forward 
at the completion of each cut. 

The required length of the pieces 
for forging 155-millimeter shell 
bodies is 15 inches. It is important 


n are closed 
cycle is re- 


Conveyors Speed.... 


takeup which operates the cable reel, winding in the cable at- 
tached to the far end of the billet as shown here 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Closeup of billet saw. Note advancing billet pushes 
cut piece off onto conveyor 


~ 


FO BULLETS 


that the billets be cut to length ac- 
curately and absolutely square to 
avoid trouble at the forge. When the 
cherry-red billets are removed from 
the furnaces they must sit squarely 
on end, ready for drawing and pierc- 
ing. Sawing cannot surface harden 
nor fracture the precious metal. The 
cool-cutting blade removes as little 
as 1/16-inch of fine steel chips, which 
are instantly washed away by the 
flood of coolant. The small amount 
of metal removed means less cut- 
ting time in the shell plant, less 
haul-back topnage for the railroads, 


and less reroll time for the steel, 


5 


mills. : 1% 

Billets move fast at the forge. As 
a red-hot billet is lifted out, anbther 
squarely cut 15 x 5% x 5%-inch 
piece is dropped into the gas-and-oil- 
fired rotary furnace to start its 
heating cycle. The heated billet is 
dropped nose downward into a 1000- 


ton hydraulic piercing punch press. . 


In 2% seconds the billet is drawn 


to a length of 29%. inches.and to a’ 


diameter of 6% inches. A™300-ton 
hydraulic ram ejects the shell forg- 
ing, which is now sent to other 
presses for finish forging opera- 
tions and then is set aside to cool. 
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An organization de- 
voted exclusively, ta 
the warehousing and 
sale of CARBON 
STEEL and ALLOY 
tubular products 
STRAIGHT, BENT 
and FABRICATED. 





BOILER TUBES — PRESSURE TUBES 
MECHANICAL STEEL TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING & PIPE 
PIPE & TUBE BENDS & COILS 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORP. 


WAREHOUSES AT 


By 120 44th STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1400 NIXON STREET 
N.S. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


721 SEDGLEY AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


9200 BLAINE AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


71 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


2117 READING ROAD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LUBRICATION 744i ccclhibicsces 


PLUS absolute control, 


highest efficiency, and 
untailing reliability. 


ROPER Ketany PUMPS 


—S_ OE Oy 


P M | N u S operation 


worry, large space provision 
and shut-downs for repairs. 


The arrow on the large illustration points to 
a small, compact ROPER lubrication pump; 
below is a cut-away view. This little pump, 
operated by direct motor connection, takes ex- 
cellent care of the lubrication at the tops of 
screw downs. Like all ROPER PUMPS, it has 
but two moving parts, yet it produces the very 
maximum in mechanical and volumetric effi- 
ciency. Hydraulically balanced, easy to install, 
quiet in operation and built for long, trouble- 
free life, ROPER PUMPS are the result of 85 
years of engineering and building experience. 


We suggest that you write for catalog 948; it contains a summary 
and a digest of solid information concerning ps and pumping 


problems. Your copy will be mailed promptly upon request. . | 7 SS e 
A 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP. 


LOGHKEORD, 


Pili SBUBRGH OFFICE 


ILLINOUTS 


BiIVi. OF THE ALLIES 
DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC POWER ENGINEERED TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Ane 
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Fig. 3. (Left, above)—Gravity roller conveyors take work to and away from this 
saw used to cut off the butt ends 


Fig. 4. (Right, above)—Closeup of entrance side of trimming saw which removes 
butt ends in pairs as the double row of shell bodies passes under the saw blade 
Note air clamping device seen here and in Fig. 3. Peerless Mig. Co. photos 


Later it is conveyed to the machine 
shop where it is turned to size. 
After the shell forgings have been 
rough turned in the machine shop, 
they may have their nose end re- 
heated for “nosing”, or the opera- 
tion may be done cold. Then they 
are placed in double-line formation 
on a conveyor and sent through a 
saw for the final butt-end cut. A 14- 
inch Peerless high-duty saw, Figs. 
3 and 4, is used for this purpose. 


The air-operated holding vise secure- 


ly locks the shell bodies in place 


while the 2-inch butt-ends are re- 
moved. A 4-point 0.072 x 1.5-inch 
high-speed blade is used. Between 
2000 and 3000 square inches are cut 
with a single blade when the best 
coolants are used. Note 48 cuts have 
already been chalked up for the 
blade in Fig. 4. The saw is operated 
at high speed—125 strokes per min- 
ute. Low and intermediate speeds, 50 





and 85 strokes per minute, can be 
engaged instantly as conditions re- 
quire. 

After the butt-end cut has been 
made, the shell bodies are weighed 
as a final check on their uniformity 
before they are released for filling. 

Every operation from “billets to 
bullets” is handled with the: utmosi 
speed by means of gravity and pow- 
ered conveyor lines. The type of 
shell described here is projected 
from a husky short-barrelled gun, 
commonly cailed a mortar. The fact 
that a single gun can project shell 
faster than a full factory shift can 
produce them is a challenge .to 
American industry as well as the 
back-home worker who is deter- 
mined to “keep ’em shootin’.” 





Two Million Documents 
Recorded on Microfilm 


Through use of microfilming 
equipment, a story of the electrical 
industry’s growth since the early 
1880’s is being transferred from two 
million sheets of old Irish linen and 
drawing paper to movie film at the 
Westinghouse East Pittsburgh 
works. 

As a result, an acre of storage 
Space will be cleared for productive 
use and a more efficient record sys- 
tem set up by reducing the size of 
“tons of permanent records”. When 
recorded on film, documents which 
now occupy this acre in floor space 
can be stored in a vault about 10 
feet square, according to the com- 
pany. 

More than two million of these 
documents will be photographed 
during this 2-year project. To be 
put on 16-millimeter or 35-millime- 
ter movie film, depending on 
size, are records ranging from 5- 
inch cards to 5-foot drawings. 

Records of typing paper size or 
smaller are fed into an automatic 
camera machine which snaps the 
picture at an average rate of 35 per 
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minute. Ledger sheets, engineering 
drawings and tracings are photo- 
graphed by a 35-millimeter camera 
suspended above a table. 

Old shop orders, sketches, draw- 
ings and charts which have accumu- 
lated from the time the company 
was organized 56 years ago are all 
being photographed. 

The saving in sheet steel required 
for filing cabinets marks another 
step in the company’s effort to con- 
serve important metals for the war 
effort. Each year 25 steel filing 
cabinets were installed for the trac- 
ings of engineering drawings alone. 
These and similar bulky cabinets 
now occupy an estimated 50,000 
square feet of floor area. 

Previously two steel filing cabi- 
nets were required to hold 2700 shop 
orders. When recorded on 16-milli- 
meter film, these same orders will 
fill just one film roll of 100 feet 
which fits into a box about as large 
as two cigaret packages. 


New Foster Book Deals 
With Superfinishing 


International Machine Tool Corp., 
Foster Division, Elkhart, Ind., re- 


cently published a working manual 
Cylindrical Superfinishing—a _ 140- 
page, 6 x 9-inch book, which covers 
thoroughly both theory and practice 
of superfinishing cylindrical sur- 
faces in connection with production. 

The first part of the book is de- 
voted to theoretical considerations, 
use of profilometers and surface 
analysers, and desirable effects of 
superfinishing on bearings, clutch 
and brake behavior and durability. 

The balance of the book—and the 
major part—deals with superfinish- 
ing as a modern machine shop meth 
od. Choice, preparation and lubri- 
cation of the abrasive stones are 
dealt with; definite speeds and feeds 
for various jobs are recommended; 
and a large number of effective set- 
ups are described and illustrated. 
Standard machines and attachments 
also are illustrated and described. 

A limited number of copies of 
this book are available to accredited 
tooling and production engineers 
who are concerned with superfinish 
ing such war material components 
as gun recoil pistons; slides of gun 
mounts; airplane motor; navigation 
instrument and fire control appa- 
ratus parts; and antifriction bear- 
ings. 





































































Temperature in operator's com 
165 degrees Fahr. necessitate 
working 20-minute periods. 


AIR CONDITIONED CRANE CABS 


rtment, which formerly averaged 
a crane crew of three men each 
With an air conditioned cab one op- 


erator works his 8-hour turn ese agg Communication with the 
a 


ground crew is by means o 





Air conditioned cab on pit crane. 


TWO OPERATOR cabs on the 
cranes which serve the soaking pit 
department of an alloy steelmaker 
recently have been air conditioned. 
With the conventional type cab, a 
workman could not work longer 
than 20 minutes in the heat which, 
at times, reaches nearly 200 degrees 
Fahr. The average temperature of 
the air above the pits, however, is 
about 165 degrees Fahr. Since the 
new, totally enclosed air conditioned 
cabs have been installed, one oper- 
ator is now able to work the full 8 
hour shift. In fact, some of the 
operators eat their lunches in the 
cabs since they are more comfort- 
able there than anywhere else 
around the plant. Formerly, three 
operators were required on each 
shift, each man working 20 minutes 
of each hour. 

While cooled crane cabs give the 
company a tremendous saving in la- 
bor costs—enough to pay the cost 
in less than a year—the installation 
was not made for that purpose 
alone. There is a shortage of skilled 
crane operators and as each oper- 
ator is three times as productive as 
formerly, the war production pro- 
gram is aided. Also, the discomfort 
and unhealthy condition encountered 


From an article in the February issue 
of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. 
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2-way radio 





Communication between operator and ground 
crew is by radio 


in such a high temperature has 
been obviated. 

At the time the cooling system 
was designed, no similar job had 
been installed where the ambient 
temperature averaged over 125 de- 





By HENRY W. MOORE 


Manager, Air Conditioning 
Engineering Department 
Bimel Co., 

Cincinnati 





grees Fahr.—as far as known. How- 
ever, there had been a few installa- 
tions prior to this one, but at lower 
temperatures. Air conditioning 
equipment was designed to produce 
an inside condition of 105 degrees, 
that is, a 60-degree temperature 
difference. In actual operation, the 
temperature in the cabs is main- 
tained at 95 degrees Fahr. or lower, 
which seems to be necessary to keep 
the operators comfortable. Most of 
the time the cab temperature aver- 
ages about 85 degrees. 


Before the cabs could be condi- 
tioned it was necessary to enclose 
them. Formerly they were open so 
that the operators could get as 
much ventilation as possible. As it 
was not practical to enclose the old 








cabs, new ones were built. The new 
ones are 7 x 7 x 7 feet, all surfaces 
being thoroughly insulated. Floors 
are insulated with 4-inch rock cork 
and the other surfaces with 2 
inches. The outsides of the cabs 
were painted aluminum to reduce 
the radiant heat from the soaking 
pits. Windows, 22 x 16 inches, were 
provided, and there is a glass cov- 
ered observation hole in the floor 
of the cab approximately the same 
size as the windows. 

Enclosure of the cabs brought up 
another problem—satisfactory com- 
munication from operator to ground 
crew. Hand signals had been used, 
but it was found necessary to install 
2-way radio communication. This 
was done by the steel mill, and 
solved the communication problem. 

One stipulation which the owners 
insisted upon—and which, at first, 
made the job seem almost impos- 
sible—was that no water be used in 
connection with the cooling equip- 
ment. It was impractical to use 
water for condensing purposes for 
the refrigerating machine, as the 
crane with a span of 100 feet oper- 
ates over a runway of approximate- 
ly 600 feet. This meant that an air- 
cooled condensing unit had to be 
used, and it can readily be appreci- 
ated what a problem this presented, 
using 165 degrees Fahr. air for the 
condensing medium. 

No exact data on the operation of 
condensing units were available at 
such a high condensing tempera- 
ture. In actual operation, it was 
found that the condensing pressure 
averages about 250 pounds per 
square inch gage. 

The uncertainty of the head pres- 
sure made it difficult to determine 
the size of the compressor motor 
required. A 2-horsepower motor 
was used, but at the start-up of the 
system it was found that this motor 
was slightly overloaded and hence 
there was added an auxiliary con- 
denser (with a propeller fan for 
ventilation) which lowered the con- 
densing pressure to about 250 
pounds and made the 2-horsepower 
motor ample in capacity. 

Practically every item in this sys- 
tem was specially built because of 
the high temperature. A _ special 
built-up air conditioning unit, ap- 
proximately 54 inches long, 18 inch- 
es wide and 54 inches high, was 
placed inside each cab alongside one 
wall with the small air intake 
through the wall. The unit is 


(Please turn to Page 113) 
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A BETTER WAY TO 
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Wartime's tighter heat-treating specifica- 
tions coupled with the present scarcity of 
experienced operators, make it doubly tough 
to get out big-scale production today. That's 
why so many of the leading war industries 
now insist on getting the three-way produc- 
tion help that Foxboro Potentiometer Instru- 
ments provide by... 


(1) Holding temperature variations within 
closer limits, (2) enabling quicker, more-exact 
operation by “green” workers, (3) practically 
eliminating shut-downs for instrument 


servicing. 











Foxboro Potentiometer Controllers 


® Fixed slide-wire contact provides 
knife-edge detection of the high- 
est sensitivity. 


® Super-size temperature dial, 12 
inches in circumference, permits 
easy settings to within 1% of 
scale-range. 


® Large trouble-proof parts prevent 
wear and lost motion . . . never 


require replacements. 


® Exclusive multiple-drive feature 
enables use of single motor for 
up to 8 instruments. 








“ 


PRODUCTION! 


Foxboro Potentiometer Recorders 


Unique balancing mechanism 
gives quicker, more exact re- 
sponse... surer guidance to 
operators. 


Practically unbreakable galvan- 
ometer suspensions save shut- 
downs and maintenance time. 


Integral mounting of slide-wire 
contacts and pen eliminates gear- 
train complications. 


Ball-bearings at every important 
bearing point insure sustained 
accuracy and sensitivity. 














WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS of these more-dependable pyrometers in Bulletin 202-3 and Bulletin 
190-5. The Foxbore Company, 118 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. $. A. Branches in principal cities. 


fe 





——RECORDING * CONTROLLING « INDICATING... 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Potentiometer Instruments 
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Wash Tanks 


Bell & Gossett Co., Morton 
Grove, IIL, announces a line of 
wash tanks to meet specialized re- 
quirements. The illustration shows 
one of these—a 3-compartment tank, 
especially designed for washing 


castings. Castings are successively 
passed through cold kerosene, hot 
Oakite and finally hot water. The 
two hot baths are maintained at 
the proper temperature by water 
heated in a steam converter and 
mechanically circulated through 
coils in the tanks. Operation of 
the tanks and control of tempera- 
ture is entirely automatic. 


Improved Miller 


Blank & Buxton Machinery Co., 
Jackson, Mich., announces improved 
vernier mountings on its swiveling- 
head vertical milling machines. Pre- 
viously, these scales and verniers 
were located in a vertical plane. 
This required stooping on the part 
of the operator when readings were 
being made, 

Under the new arrangement, 
shown in the lower portion of the 
accompanying illustration, scales 
and verniers are mounted on an 
angle which enables them to be 
read from normal operating posi- 
tion. Furthermore, the cross vernier 
has been moved from the front of 


the knee to a more accessible lo- 
cation toward the back. In this il- 
lustration, the table is equipped 
with power feed mechanism. The 
machines are furnished either with 
or without this feature—depending 
on the nature of the work. 


Another new feature now avail- 
able as an extra on these machines 
is power feed to spindle. The man- 
ner in which this device is mounted 
on the head, driven from the main 
drive pulley of the spindle and 
geared to the cross shaft which 
feeds the spindle quill are depicted 
in the upper portion of the accom- 
panying illustration. This feature is 
especially useful when the machine 
is employed on precision boring op- 
erations. 


Elevating Welding Table 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., 955 Madi- 
son street, Greene, N. Y., announces 
a new elevating welding table with 


revolving top which enables the op- 
erator to keep the work at the most 
convenient welding heights by 
means of a foot-operated hydraulic 
pump. While not exactly a welding 
positioner, the equipment does serve 
this purpose in many instances. The 
standard stock size table has a ca- 
pacity of 2000 pounds. Its plat- 
form size is 30 x 30 inches, lowered 
height is 26 inches, elevated height 
40 inches and elevation 14 inches. 
The table is portable although it 
is mounted on a floor base rather 
than on casters. 


Flame Arrestor 


Johnston & Jennings Co., 877 Ad- 
dison road, Cleveland, has _ intro- 
duced an improved model of its 
Oceco flame arrestor for lines carry- 
ing explosive gases in steel mills. 
It consists of a strong, rigid housing 


with cover and the all-aluminum 
flame arrestor element. The housing 
is of cast semisteel capable of with- 
standing direct exposure to heat 
and flame for long periods. The 
arrestor element consists of alter- 
nate flat and corrugated sheets of 
pure aluminum to resist corrosion. 
This construction results in ver- 
tical straight through passages, 
minimizing tendency to retain mois- 
ture and foreign materials and of- 
fering minimum resistance to gas 
flow. The arrestor element is in- 
spected easily by unloosening the 
four hand wheels on the cover, 
pulling out the element on its slide 
rails, and looking through the 
straight passages. The equipment 
is available in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 10- 
inch sizes. 


Shell Coating Machine 


Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll av- 
enue, Chicago, announces an auto- 
matic shell coating machine for 
spraying the inside and outside of 
75 to 105 millimeter shell. It is 
reported to handle several hundred 
shell per minute. The shell are load- 
ed on a moving conveyor, also part 
of the machine, in a specially de- 
signed workholder, which holds them 
in place. As these pass in front of 































Since the advertisement at left appeared in 
1940, there has been widespread adoption 
of the “Michigan” crossed-axis shaving proc- 
ess for finishing aircraft gears to multiply 
output and cut costs—while IMPROVING 
QUALITY. 


Saves 4/5 of the time 
Saves 5/6 of the equipment cost 


Saves 7/8 of the tool cost 


*Most, but not all aircraft gear designs lend themselves to 
finishing by shaving. We will be glad to advise you whether or not your 
gear designs permit the use of the “Michigan” gear finishing process. 


There are several types of finishers to choose from—rotary and rack—external 
and internal—for large gears and small gears. 


A battery of “‘Michi- 
gan” rotaries finishing 


in the 
Sow engine jradbcer 
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GLASS 


HANDLE WITH CARE 
---OR ELSE! 


AND HERE'S WHY! It's glass for safety 
devices that protect workers from blind- 
ing chips of metal, flying sparks and gas 
fumes. It's glass for the goggles and gas 
masks that keep men on the job—fight- 
ing the TOTAL WAR for production. 


Of course, all Reading Electric Hoists are 
not given dramatic jobs like this. But no 
matter what the job turned over to your 
Reading Electric Hoist, it will be done 
well and without fail. 


“No parts replaced in three years.” and 
“it just needs an occasional oiling.” are 
typical remarks from users who hove 
found that it pays to standardize on 
Reading Electric Hoists—whatever the 
capacity requirements from %4-ton to 2 
tons. When results and savings are in 
your specifications, rely on Reading's 
engineering ability. 


TO HELP YOU solve your mate- 
rials handling problems we have 
issued a handy booklet, ‘'1 44 An- 
swers to Your Hoisting Problems’’. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. B-6 READING, PA. 
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the water wash spray booth, an oscil- 
lating mechanism engages the spin. 
dle of the work holder, rotating the 
Shell in front of the automatic spray 
guns, which spray the exteriors. 
The shell then pass, still rotating, 
to the position where a pneumatic 
spray gun plunges down into the 
interior cavity of the shell as it ro- 
tates, completely spraying the inside. 
The shell next pass away from the 
oscillating mechanism, and continue 
on the conveyor for required time 
to complete an air dry. Feature 
of the machine is a device known 
as a “skip spray” unit. This is so 
designed that should a shell be miss. 
ing on the conveyor, the gun will 
not spray. Thus no paint is wasted 
or lost. 


Electric Tire Brander 


Master Mfg. Co., 1400 West Ful 
ton street, Chicago, has placed on 
the market a Master electric tire 





brander especially designed for use 
by organizations utilizing fleets of 


trucks and automobiles. It is said 
to safeguard tires against theft. 
The electric torch or brander is 
available in three models—Master 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 30. The first 
is a light-duty torch while the oth- 
er two can be used on heavy fleet 
trucks. 

Besides ordinary branding opera- 


_ tions, the No. 30, a rotary unit, also 
| can be used to record mileage. 


Internal Grinder 
Sav-Way Tool & Machining Co., 


| 13835 Joseph Campau avenue, De- 


| traverse. 


troit, announces an internal pre- 
cision grinder that grinds holes up 
to 9 inches deep and from % to 18 
inches in diameter, straight or 
tapered sides. It is said to be suit- 
able for both tool room and produc- 
tion grinding. Construction of the 
grinder headstock is such that 
loosening of two nuts permits an 
adjustment to a distance of 3% 
inches at right angles to the wheel 


with micrometer adjustment, en- 
abling operator to set diamond ac- 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


This allows grinding of g 
angles. Variable V-belt pulleys pr 

_ vide four variations of work hat « 
speed. The grinding wheel head © 
| may be adjusted to 0.0001-inch. Dia- 

' mond holder is of the swing type 











Machine 
is equipped with automatic wheel 


curately for sizing holes. 


guard. Motors, bearings, coolant 
pump, electric controls and grinding 
spindle are standard makes. 


Speed Calculator 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, an- 
nounces it is equipping its dial type 
milling machines with a new built- 
in milling speed calculator to enable 
the operator to select the correct 
spindle speed for any combination 
of work and tool materials and cut- 
ter diameter, without guess work or 
paper work. The calculator, as 
shown in the illustration, is, in ef- 
fect, a circular slide rule. It con- 
sists of a stationary disk and two 
rotatable disks, with a semicircular 
cover plate in which are two win- 
dows. On the periphery of the sta- 
tionary disk are scaled various cut- 
ting speeds from 20 to 4000 feet per 
minute. On the top of the larger 
movable disk, cutter diameters are 
given, while at the bottom cutter 





















revolutions per minute appear. Use 
of the calculator makes knowledge 
of mathematics on the part of the 
operator unnecessary. 
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YORWARD-LOOKING manufac- 
I turers, because of thorough 
research and experi in their 
particular fields, can aid in 
establishing a ial a 
economic order in more ways 
than by providing machinery 
and ise. That is why 
Continental Machines, Inc. 
deal out fresh ideas and usable 
information every little while. embly lines far ahead of 





MACHINES schedules. Products or parts made 


CREATE EMPLOYMENT from any kind of metal or alloy are 
Duri gray days 2 o 
st decade, man e be- , : 
ent gwerrlinen pee edna shoved through to completion in |4, 
of the chief causes of unem- , : 
»yment. In 1939 Continental . : 4 and even ' former time. 
ublished “‘Machines and 
Reegress”, a panoramic wall 
chart 5 feet and 2 feet 
high. matching na age ge de- 
velopment through the years 
lah cieplepenent figures. This 
study shows that machines are 
in reality the stepladders to 
higher standards of living. 
There are still a few of these 
charts on hand, if you'd like 


to have one. 


STIMULATING 
YOUNG MEN’S INTEREST 


Before ory (ns too pee . ok ¥ - 
scarcity of mechanics and too " 
aed Continental made a 3 - ® Do a 
bold bid to young men every- 

where to swap their frayed 

white collars for honest, money - 

making overalls. They — 5 
lished ‘12 Easy Lessons In 

Machine Shop Practice”. This 

illustrated study course was 

ag ey = mengper + M.C..- 

A.’s, s Clu and hung in : 

Dctetiien Soom, coast to bevon It ce ae, a Se 
became so ular that it had . 23 STYLES 9n.g08128 
to be reprinted this year. Would 

you like a copy? 














DoAll Aim 


To shorten the war and get 





back to peace-time work on 


FREE TRAINING everything American from 


COURSES 
The DoAll Trade School, Min- 


neapolis, gives Free training in 
the use of DoAll Contour Ma- 
chines, Surface Grinders, 
Lathes, Shapers, Milling Ma- 
chines, etc. Into a short course 
are packed 200 to 500 hours of 
actual shop work, lectures, 
movies, experiments with new 
metals, etc. Sixty students are 
graduated and placed in in- 
dustry every month. If you 
know a young man who wants 
to learn to do a multitude 
of jobs faster and better, send 
for application blank. Or, it 
may that you can use one 
of the *s graduates in 
your plant. 





automobiles to lawn sprink- 





lers. 
mers | oar aircraft tubing 
cutoff production for airplane 
DoAlls offer the fastest pre- motor mounting frame work. 
Pe! New war-time job for this 
cision method to remove esate 
metal. They relieve $5,000 
to $50,000 machine tools of over-load work and 


have become absolute musts in every modern plant. 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 


Let us send a factory-trained production man to 


your plant with a DoAIl to show you how it can 





CUTTING COSTS short-cut your orders to completion. 
A brand new book of few words 
and loads of illustrations, pre- 
pared in a snappy, Chalk Falk 
style that won thee ou put it 

until you reach Page 48 
and the last one of the “40 Ways 
To Cut Machining Costs.” Let 
us send you a copy. 
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Forgings by Standard 
are RIGHT 


Since 1795 Standard 
has maintained a 





reputation for qual- 
ity forgings. Standard products 
have continually met the service 
requirements of industry by 
rigid control of every step in 
the manufacturing process from 
open hearth to finished forging. 
Customers’ specifications have 
been fulfilled and customer sat- 
isfaction has increased. 

Today Standard is serving 
the nation to the utmost, with 
highest quality constantly main- 
tained. The materials going into 
Standard products are carefully 
analyzed by expert metallurgists », 
and chemists using fhe most 


modern testing equipment. 
Trained personnel and large shop 
facilities guarantee dependable 
product performance. 

For users of forgings, this 
product superiority means ex- 
tended service life, and a large 
contribution toward reduction in 
operating costs. 


FORGINGS + CASTINGS + WELDLESS RINGS + STEEL WHEELS 





STANDARD 
STEEL WORKS 


& 


DIVISION OF 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Government Contracts 


(Continued from Page 95) 


is received from the secretary of 
war—but consent in advance will 
be given only in extreme cases. 
Insurance and Bonds: It is usual 
to provide specifically for the actual 
net cost of insurance and bonds 
as a reimbursable item. Many con- 
tracts provide that premiums on 
bonds and insurance policies re- 
quired by the contracting officer 


Tor the protection of the govern- 


ment shall be included as cost, to- 
gether with the cost of all public 


, liability, employers’ liability. Work- 
-~men’s compensation, fidelity, 
“theft, burglary and other insurance 


fire, 


the contracting officer may approve 
as reasonably necessary for the pro- 
tection of the contractor. Accord- 
ing to T. D. 5000 insurance in con- 
nection with experimental under- 
takings. or development risks such 
as crash insurance are allowable, 
but life insurance on company of- 
ficials is not. 

If you assume your own insur- 
able risks for (a) workmen’s com- 
pensation or (b) unemployment 
risks in the state where insurance 
is required, a reasonable portion of 
the charges set up under your regu- 
larly employed accounting system 
may be allowed, provided they do 
not exceed the rates of regular in- 
surance companies. This allowance 
must be reduced by amounts repre- 
senting” the acquisition cost _in- 
curred by insurance companies, and 
you must adopt and consistently 
follow self-insurance in connection 
with all contracts and subcontracts 
subsequently performed by you. In 
other cases of self-insurance, loss- 
es and payments will be allowed 
only to the extent of the actual 
losses suffered or payments in- 
curred during and in the course 
of performance of the contract or 
subcontract according to T. D. 5000. 
Note, however, that the contracting 
officers may not consent to self- 
insurance. Go into the question at 
the time the contract is drafted. 


The government will require that 
you obtain your insurance at the 
lowest rate possible. You will usu- 
ally be required to procure it either 
on a competitive bid basis or under 
the War Department Insurance 
Rating Plan. Generally speaking, 
under that plan the contractor can 
select any insurer who will, in turn, 
be reimbursed for any loss suffered 
and be paid in addition a fixed fee 
representing compensation for the 
insurer’s administrative services. 

Reimbursement for Use of Con- 
tractor’s Equipment: The old Equip. 
ment Rental Schedule used in corm.- 
puting rentals on contractor-owned 
construction plants has been super- 
seded. Since Sept. 15, 1941, these 
rental rates have been computed 
according to the formula and direc- 
tions contained in the new schedule, 
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“Uniform Rates for Contractor 
Owned Equipment.” 

Under the new method, the month- 
ly rental is computed by multiplying 
the assigned value of the equipment 
by the depreciation factor plus 0.025, 
and then dividing by 12. The de- 
preciation factor is expressed in the 
following fraction: 1 divided by the 
assigned service life in years less 
the age in years at the time of 
acceptance. (The assigned service 
life for each piece of equipment is 
established by the “List of As- 
signed Service Life Factors for 
Selected Items of Construction 
Plant in Continuous Rental Status” 
published by the War Department 
on Aug. 27, 1941.) The monthly 
rental must therefore grow less in 
direct proportion to the increase 1 
age. 

In cases where actual age ex- 
ceeds the assigned service life, it is 
assumed that tie construction plant 
is in its final year of assigned 
service life. This may result in in- 
justice.. Old equipment which has 
been kept in good repair may pro- 
duce as much and operate as effi- 


ciently as new equipment; never- 
theless, the contractor with old 
equipment receives less rental 


merely because the equipment is 
old. The investment and expense 
attached to the regular overhauling 
of the old machinery to keep it in 
A-1 shape is ignored. The con- 
tractor who has spent money over 
the years to repair, conserve and 
extend the useful life of his old 
equipment is therefore penalized, 
while the one who buys new ma- 
chinery spends nothing on its repair 
and trades it in for new equipment 
when trouble develops, receives the 
greatest reward. 

Major and minor repairs, includ- 
ing repair parts, constitute reim- 
bursable items, but you should get 
the contracting officer’s prior ap- 
proval. 

Profit, interest on capital invest- 
ment and overhead items, includ- 
ing storage, are contained in the 
fixed fee and are non-reimbursable. 
Taxes are also non-reimbursable. 

Equipment Rented from Third 
Parties: Rental rates for equipmeni 
are normally considered to include 
an allowance for wear and tear inct- 
dent to use. This does not apply, how- 
ever, where your equipment rent- 
al agreement provides otherwise. 
You may be reimbursed for those 
repair expenses which constitutes 
routine maintenance and normal 
running repairs. Before approving 
or ratifying the expenditure for re- 
imbursement, however, the con- 
tracting officer will consider wheth- 
er the responsibility is yours or 
the lessor’s under the rental agree- 
ment. 


Tax Items: Income and excess 


profits taxes are not allowed as 
cost. 


State and federal excise taxes 
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“LIKE CUTTING 
THROUGH BUTTER 
.. « PHILLIPS SCREWS 
TAKE THE HARD WORK 
OUT OF FASTENING” 









“AND DON’T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE” 











Easier Screwdriving « Freedom from 
Accidents e« Tighter Seating = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


You’d know the difference if you were 
doing the job. In fact, executives who 
have their own home workshops are usu- 
ally the quickest to see the advantages 
of the Phillips principle and adopt it for 
their firm’s assembly work. 

It really is easy to drive Phillips Re- 
cessed Head Screws. You get a better 
“grab” on the screw because the driver 
point and Phillips recess make a snug 
fit. There’s no danger of the driver slip- 
ping, so you don’t have to spend a good 
part of your effort holding it in — you 
just keep turning. And there are more 
jobs on which you can use power drivers. 


Translate this ease of driving into 
time and then time into dollars. An 
operator can, on the average, cut 
fastening time in half. Figure it out for 
yourself — then add the savings you get 
from using fewer screws (better holding 
power often reduces number or size of 
screws needed), spoiling fewer screws 
(no split screw heads) and elinunating 
the cost of resurfacing screw-driver 
scars. 

The Phillips Screw is certainly the 
modern fastening method — which 
means “‘better” and “‘more economical.” 
Any of the firms below can supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You ah (arene Av cowan eset) 





‘ + SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. | Néw England Screw Co., Keene, N.H 
The Bristol Co. Waterbury, Conn. The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Conaral Seren G>.. Conga, 1. Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y 
Chandler Corp., Cleveland, Ohio Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 
The Corbin Tig Conn. Rosset, Sendeal 6 cabs te Port Chester, N.Y 
. . A! 
tmernatonal Serene. Owl. Mich Shakeproof | Chee th » Cone, : 
, ne. : 
The National Screw & Mig. Co., Cleveland ‘ Hardware Mig. Co., Southington, Conn. 







































such as licenses, permits, sale and 
use taxes, etc., are allowed as cost. 
Set these taxes up as a separate 
item. Where federal excise taxes 
apply to materials you are using in 
filling your government contract, 
you can in most cases obtain a tax 
exemption certificate. Where a 
certificate is not obtainable, include 
the tax as a cost. Formerly fed- 
eral agencies refused reimburse- 
ment of state sales and use taxes 
on the grounds that such a tax 
levied on a cost-plus contractor 
was a tax on the United States. 
The United States Supreme Court 
recently held, however, that cost- 






plus-fixed-fee contractors are not 
government instrumentalities and 
must pay state sales and use taxes. 
You should request a revision of 
contracts to include expressly such 
tax payments as a reimbursable 
item. Request also that the con- 
tracting officer approve as reim- 
bursable tax payments made before 
the Supreme Court decision. 
Communications Transmitted at 
Government Rates: The govern- 
ment gets 40 per cent off the com- 
mercial rate for all telegrams it 
sends, and it prefers to pay direct- 
ly for the telegrams of its “fixed- 
fee” contractors so that the same 





we WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from 3/4" to 
5” and in gauges up 






























For 24 years the American Metal Products 
Company has been a volume producer of parts 
and equipment for the automobile, truck and 
allied industries. 


During this period our expansion and growth 
have been such that we now occupy a com- 
pletely modern 5-acre plant erected only 4 years 
ago. At peak volume our force of engineers, 
production men and craftsmen totals 800— all 
men whe have been trained for years in meet- 
ing the exacting demands and volume require- 
ments of the automobile industry. 


Because of curtailed production of automobiles 
and trucks, the plant, facilities and manpower 
of American Metal Products Company are 
avcilable for immediate volume production, 
on o sub-contract or co-contract basis, on any 
or all of the items listed at the right. 


For further details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements write, wire or phone 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5959 Linsdale Avenue - TYler 6-3200 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


to 1%". 


te FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


te LARGEAND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


te FORGED AND UP- 
SET PARTS FROM 2", 
3”, 4", 5” upsetters. 





















saving may be applied. Audit regu- 
lations of the General Accounting 
Office require that as to official 
telegraph service the invoice must 
be certified by the telegraph com- 
pany and be accompanied by the 
original copy of the message. A 
procedure similar to that required 
for telegrams will be followed in 
handling cable and radio services 
in connection with cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts. In the case of long- 
distance telephone calls, the _tele- 
phone company should be informed 
that the communication is on of- 
ficial government business and ex- 
empt from federal tax. Keep rec- 
ords of such communications. 

Changes and Extras: Keep in 
mind the difference between a 
change and an extra. A change, as 
the term is used in lump-sum con- 
tracts, relates to modifications in 
drawings or specifications or a 
change in shipping or packing par- 
ticulars. An extra, on the other 
hand, is generally a change of more 
radical nature. The term connotes 
something added to the work rather 
than a mere alteration in detail. 
Both changes and extras can cause 
expensive additional work. Be sure 
to digest and understand these 
clauses thoroughly. 


Lump-sum contracts reserve the 
right to the government to make 
changes by written order. If the 
changes entail increased expense 
and work, the contract will be modi- 
fied to make an equitable adjust- 
ment. Any change order involving 
an increase or decrease of more 
than $500 must be approved in 
writing by the head of the depart- 
ment, or, in some contracts, by 
his representative. Although you 
are obligated to assert any claim 
for adjustment within ten days 
from the date the change is ordered, 
the contracting officer, if he de- 
termines that the facts justify the 
action, may consider a claim as- 
serted at any time prior to final 
settlement. In this event, any ad- 
justment which he decides upon 
must be approved by the head of 
the department or in some cases 
by his representative. Contracts 
permit no charge for extra work or 
material unless a written order is 
made by the contracting officer 
stating the price to be paid. 


Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts pro- 
vide that the contracting officer 
may at any time by written order 
make changes in or additions to 
the drawings and specifications, is- 
sue additional instructions, require 
additional work or services, or di- 
rect the omission of work or serv- 
ices covered by the contract. In 
such event, the fixed fee may be 
modified. Construction contracts 
permit a modification of the fee 
only if the increase or decrease 
over the estimated cost amounts to 
25 per cent of the cost estimate. 
Supply contracts require merely 
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that the increase or decrease be 
material. 

Construction contracts contain 
no time limitation on the filing 
of your claim, but supply contracts 
require that it be asserted within 
ten days after the change is or- 
dered. In the case of construction 
contracts, any adjustment is sub- 
ject to the approval of the secre- 
tary of war and is to be made upon 
completion—as distinguished from 
supply contracts which permit ad- 
justment prior to final settlement 
(if the chief of the branch ap- 
proves). If you negotiate a construc- 
tion contract, ask that the usual 
clause be changed to permit ad- 
justment prior to completion of the 
contract. While you will receive 
reimbursement of the cost of addi- 
tional work along with the cost of 
the original work during construc- 
tion, you may have greatly added 
expense and may need part of the 
fixed fee adjustment to aid you 
financially. 

Changes and extras may be or- 
dered, either by change order or 
supplemental agreement, the dif- 
ference between the two _ instru- 
ments being that the first is merely 
a written order by a proper of- 
ficial directing you to make the 
change while the second is an agree- 
ment made and signed by both the 
contracting officer and you. 

At any time before or after be- 
ginning work you may be directed 
to make changes or to do extra 
work. Certain precautions must 
be taken when you receive these 
instructions. If you fail to take 
these precautions, you may make 
costly mistakes which the purchas- 
ing and disbursing officers may not 
be able to rectify. When you later 
request an equitable adjustment 
from them, you may be sympa- 
thetically heard and then told that 
their hands are tied by laws and 
regulations. So keep these sug- 
gestions in mind and follow them. 


Recommendation: Check your 
contract and be sure that the of- 
ficer ordering the change or extra 
is the one designated and author- 
ized by your contract to do so. 
Don’t blindly follow the instruc- 
tions of some officious unauthor- 
ized person. If you comply with 
the order of such a person, the 
proper official may later challenge 
the change and may order you to 
rip out the work and replace it ac- 
cording to the original specifica- 
tions at your own expense. 

Be sure that you have a written 
change order or supplemental 
agreement before complying with 
an order for extra work. If the 
contract requires that the order be 
approved by a higher authority, 
make sure that this approval is 
clearly endorsed on the face of the 
order. 


Recommendation: Try to have 
your compensation for changes or 
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extra work fixed at the time the 
order is made. What you con- 
sider to be an extra warranting 
additional compensation may be 
considered by the contracting of- 
ficer to be a mere change in detail 
and he may not state the price in 
the order. Therefore, where a 
change involves additional expense 
and work on your part, be sure to 
submit a written statement of the 
price adjustment expected. Do this 
immediately upon receipt of the or- 
der. At the same time request either 
that the change order be redrafted 
to state the compensation or that 


Doorways Need EXTRA Protectiol 
Doors Must Be EXTRA Efficient 


Here’s the way to safeguard your plant at door- 
ways and, at the same time, get the extra measure 
of fast, efficient door service you need for today’s 
production. Install Kinnear Rolling Doors! 
near’s interlocking-slat curtain not only gives you 
tough, rugged protection against fire, intrusion, 
sabotage, wind, storm and accidental damage; it 
also gives you ‘smooth, easy, space-saving coiling 
upward action—the key to maximum door con- 
And with Kinnear Motor Operators, 
these famous doors will save you still more time 
and labor; they permit as many strategically 
placed remote control switches as you desire. Kin- 
near Rolling Doors are built any size, for any type 
of building, old or new. Write today for full de- 
tails. The KINNEAR Menufacturing Company, 
1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


venience. 






ROLLING 





a proper supplemental agreement 
be drawn. Otherwise you will have 
to arbitrate the additional compen- 
sation after the work is done. Re- 
member, however, that under the 
usual clause the government’s re- 
fusal to fix the price in advance 
does not justify your refusing to 
comply with the change order. It 
is wise, nevertheless, to submit the 
statement of the adjustment ex- 
pected, even if your request is re- 
fused, since it gives notice of your 
claim and shows your good faith. 
It helps create a sympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of government 
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officials when the dispute comes 
up for settlement. 

Escalator, Target and Liquidated 
Damage Clauses Have Combined 
Effect: The government often com- 
bines escalator, target and liqui- 
dated damage clauses. The escala- 
tor clause is a device to protect 
you against increases in material, 
labor and other costs. The target 
clause rewards you for speed or 
economy in production or for tech- 
nical performance above specifica- 
tion standards. The liquidated 
damage clause penalizes you for 
delays. The three together insure 
that you will conform to the rules 


You can speed up fabrication in 
your welding shop immeasurably 
by using the largest sizes of rods 
that are practical for their appli- 
cations, as, under normal condi- 
tions and when proper currents 
are used, the greater the electrode 
diameter the higher is the result- 
ing deposition rate. 


The accompanying table shows 
the application of this principle 
to the making of a 3/16” fillet 
weld in 44" plate. The 5/32” di- 
ameter all-position electrode has 
a deposition rate of only 46 


of industrial efficiency. The sum 
total can be an advantage or dis- 
advantage depending upon your 
technicai ability. 


Revised Escalator Clause: Re- 
cently, the War Department ap- 
proved new types of labor and ma- 
terial quota clauses which modify 
the old method of establishing ma- 
terial and labor quotas and take 
into account actual as well as esti- 
mated cost. Indirect labor costs, 
such as executive and clerical help 
and indirect material costs such as 
lubricants, fuel, stationery, etc., are 
expressly included. Likewise, pro- 
vision is made for any increase in 


Me 
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> 
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’ 
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ounces per hour. Should it be possible to use a 3/16” diameter mine 
coated rod, designed for horizontal fillet welding, which operates at high 
currents and permits a very fast rate of travel, the deposition rate jumps 


to 87 ounces per hour. 


By specifying the larger sizes and using the all-mineral type coatings wher- 
ever possible, you will also enable us to increase our production and help 
relieve the electrode shortage, as we can manufacture these types much 
more quickly than the smaller diameters and other types of coated rods. 


Murex engineers are available for consultation to manufacturers who are 
directly or indirectly engaged in war production—whether or not they are 


users of Murex electrodes. 


*" 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufacturers of Murex Electrodes 
for arc welding and of Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 






Albany ¢ Chicago + Pittsburgh + S$. San Francisco + Toronto 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
120 BROADWAY ° 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 









payroll taxes. 

The computation is modified as 
follows. The total direct labor and 
direct material cost is computed. 
Indirect labor cost is fixed at a 
percentage of the direct labor cost. 
Similarly, indirect material cost is 
fixed at a percentage of the direct 
material cost. Labor quotas are 
then fixed by apportioning the esti- 
mated labor cost in the proportion 
which the actual labor cost for 
the quota period bears to the total 
actual labor cost. This may be 
expressed in the following fraction: 
Labor quota for quota period equals 
total estimated labor cost multi- 
plied by 
actual labor cost for quota period 

total actual labor cost 

Material quotas are fixed in sim- 
ilar manner expressed in the follow- 
ing fraction: Material quota for 
quota period equals total estimated 
material cost multiplied by 


actual labor cost for quota period 


The amount of the price adjust- 
ment due to direct labor and ma- 
terial cost increases is then com- 
puted on the basis of Labor De- 
partment statistics as in the case 
of the original quota clauses out- 
lined above. To this amount is 
added the amount of the indirect 
labor and indirect material adjust- 
ments. 


The indirect labor adjustment is 
computed by multiplying’ the 
amount of the direct labor adjust- 
ment by the percentage fixed (see 
above). The indirect material ad- 
justment is computed similarly. 


The price is adjusted to compen- 
sate for increases or decreases in 
payroll taxes by an amount cal- 
culated by multiplying (1) the 
amount of-actual direct labor cost 
subject to the increase or decrease 
by (2) the rate of the increase or 
decrease. 

Note that the new clause includes 
a provision for a modification of 
the total estimated labor and ma- 
terial costs in the event of change 
in the production method upon 
which the estimate was based due 
to subcontracting, etc. 


Recemmendation: The new pro- 
vision corrects one unfair charac- 
teristic of the old quota clause. 
You need no longer worry about 
apportioning labor and material 
costs to the quarterly periods so 
long as the job is completed on 
time. All other objections to the 
old clause continue, however. You 
are still open to loss in the event 
of late deliveries. Furthermore, 
your actual cost may still vary from 
the quota due to an actual rate 
of change higher or lower than the 
rate determined by the Department 
of Labor. Ideal provision would 
eliminate “quotas” and so offset 
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the actual increase in labor and ma- 
terial cost against the total esti- 
mated cost so that the price is 
increased or decreased in an 
amount representing your actual 
increase or decrease rather than 
the purely fictitious figure, based 
on the average rate fixed by the 
Labor Department, now used. 

Target Clauses: Certain contracts 
contain a clause for the payment 
of a premium to the contractor 
for each unit up to a stated maxi- 
mum in excess of the amount spe- 
cified; or a bonus for early de- 
livery or for a reduction in cost 
below the estimated amount. 

If you have confidence in your 
ability to do a good job, try to 
obtain an appropriate bonus clause 
in your contract. Your profits may 
be substantially increased. Do not 
quote inflated prices, however, in 
the expectation of receiving a bonus 
for delivering at the lower price 
you would have quoted if no such 
bonus were offered. Aside from 
legal proceedings you may be cut 
off from all government work. One 
way the government may prevent 
euch exploitation of the national 
emergency is by including in the 
contract a clause to the effect that 
you must not go beyond a “fair 
market price”. 


Crane Cabs 


(Continued from Page 102) 


equipped with an 8-row, direct-ex- 
pansion cooling coil with a special 
high-pressure thermostatic expan- 
sion valve. The fan used is a di- 
rect-connected 700 cubic foot per 
minute blower driven by a special 
%-horsepower 860 revolutions per 
minute high-temperature motor, the 
available current being 230 volts di- 
rect current. The air conditioner 
has two permanent washable air 
filter cells. The supply air is dis- 
tributed through a 16 x 12-inch ad- 
justable directional register, situat- 
ed on top of the air conditioning 
unit. 

The 2-horsepower “Freon” refrig- 
erating compressor, with the air- 
cooled condenser, is located on top 
of the cab, as shown in the illustra- 
tion which was taken before the 
auxiliary condenser was added. The 
condensing unit motor is a special 
high-temperature design, similar to 
the fan motor. This condensing 
unit was made special for this job, 
being equipped with many special 
parts, such as bearings, gaskets, 
belts, fusible plugs, oil and pressure 
switch. Vibration elimination joints 
are built in the copper refrigerant 
lines connecting the condensing unit 
with the cooling coil. 

The system in use since last April 
operated through the entire sum- 
mer of 1941 with recording ther- 
mometers accurately measuring the 
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temperatures in each cab constant- 
ly. The cooling results have been 
even better than anticipated. 
However, there have been a few 
“headaches” in connection with this 
system. The first difficulty encoun- 
tered was the necessity for doubling 


* the amount of condensing surface 


and adding an auxiliary ventilating 
fan for that extra condenser sur- 
face. This change greatly improved 
the performance of the system. In- 
cidentally, this is the only impor- 
tant change which has been made in 
the equipment since installation. 
The biggest trouble has been with 


the special high-temperature 2- 
horsepower direct-current motors 
on the condensing units. However, 


new motors of a different design 
have been furnished recently and 
these are expected to relieve the 
trouble. 

Another difficulty has been with 
the thermostat installed in each cab, 
which tends to make and break the 
electrical starter circuit unnecessar- 
ily. It has been found necessary 
to have a thermostat in such a sys- 
tem because there are times when 
the cab is not over the crane pit, 
particularly during certain hours of 








When we CUT we CUT... 


Modern 
engineering, skilled craftsmen and the most up-to-date 


... accurately to an unexcelled precision. 


gear cutting machines combine with fine materials to 
make Horsburgh & Scott gears the finest made. From 


an ounce to 20,000 pounds... here’s one source for 


all gears and gear products with precision plus features. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 











the night shift, when the refrigerat- 
ing capacity is much greater than 
required. It then lowers the tem- 
perature in the cab to 55 degrees 
Fahr. which is too cold for the op- 
erator. Hence it is desirable to 
have a thermostat as a low limit 
control, which is usually set at 80 
degrees. 

So far, no perfect answer has been 
found to this thermostat require- 
ment, because it should be one that 
is absolutely “jarproof,” due to the 
extreme shaking of the cab as it 
starts and stops suddenly, and also 
an instrument which will stand tem- 
peratures as high as 250 degrees 


Fahr., which may be encountered 
should the system fail temporarily 
while over the soaking pit. Fur- 
thermore, this instrument must 
have a reasonably close tempera- 
ture differential. No thermostat 
has been found which is entirely 
satisfactory for this application. 
However, the unit now in use is sus- 
pended on a rubber swivel which 
permits it to move in all directions 
and seems to be giving fair results, 
although at times it still seems to 
break the circuit, because of the 
jarring. If necessary, however, the 
operation of the compressor can be 
made manual instead of automatic. 


one PRODUCTION TIME 


SROr 


One man can 

handle heavy dies alone. 

Not necessary to stop other 
machines to get help. 


ORE production per day from 
your machines if a Shop- 
lifter is handy to do the heavy job 
of moving dies from storage racks 
to the press. In these times when 
maximum production of machines 
is of vital importance, much time 
and labor can be saved if the o 
ator can handle the heavy work of 
ee dies without calling for 
help from other operators. 

The Shoplifter is built for this 
job. Dependable and safe with a 
rated capacity of 500 lbs. (heavier 
machines up to 5000 lbs. can be 
furnished). Entire machine built of 
structural steel. Electrically weld- 
ed throughout. Platform lifts 57” 
above floor and lowers to within 
8%" of floor. Overall height 72”. 
Size of platform 24"x24”" steel plate. 
Crank, up and down, hoist unit. 
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Price 
$14.750 


F.O.B. Delivered 


Offers Health Film 
Series for War Workers 


Poor health causes a direct wage 
loss to employes of approximately 
1 billion dollars each year. Disburse- 
ments for medical care, hospital 
and operation fees, employe turn- 
over and inefficient production show 
a total loss of 10 billion dollars 
each year. 

To offset its forementioned sta- 
tistics, and especially to prevent 
any interruption of vital war pro- 
duction, Commercial Films Inc., 1800 
East Thirtieth street, Cleveland, is 
distributing a new series of health- 
education sound films for workers. 
Each presentation, according to the 
company, stresses the importance of 
health safeguards for the welfare 
of the individual, his family and 
the nation as a whole. 


“Take Care of Yourself”, the in- 
troductory film of the series, already 
released, dramatizes the importance 
of common sense in health matters. 
“The Cold Bug”, “Food Keeps You 
Fit”, and “Stay on the Beam” will 
be released shortly. Following sub- 
jects will include care of the teeth, 
nervous fatigue, indigestion, clean- 
liness, recreation and exercise, hy- 
giene of the body openings, etc. 
These films can be secured for a 
moderate purchase fee ($12.50 per 
film and record set). 


Issues Second Report on 
Refractory Materials 


Second report on Refractory Ma- 
terials by the Joint Refractories 
Research Committee of the Iron 
and Steel Industrial Research Coun- 
cil and the British Refractories Re- 
search Association has been issued 
as No. 128 by the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. It covers steelworks 
and blast furnace refractories in its 
168 pages. 


Welding, Metal Cutting 


Welding and Metal Cutting, fa- 
brikoid; 112 pages, 5% x 8% inches; 
published by Chemical Publishing 
Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for $2.50. 

This book was prepared by a staff 
of technical experts under direction 
of E. Molloy and deals with oxy- 
acetylene, electric arc, resistance 
and thermit welding and oxygen 
cutting. 


It is intended to give the me- 
chanical engineer a practical sur- 
vey of the three main types of weld- 
ing which he is likely to encounter. 
These are dealt with in early chap- 
ters and thermit welding, highly 
specialized, in a later chapter. Met- 
al cutting follows, covering both 
oxy-acetylene and oxygen processes. 
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inch slide-rule type calculator enables 
user to compute weights of steel sheets, 
strip, flats and known 


hydraulic cylinders for working pres- 
sures up to 1500 pounds per square 
inch. Capacities, design details, di- 
mensional details and applications data 
are given. Also described are low pres- 
sure air cylinders for power movement 
in any direction, control valves and foot 
operated valves. 


It may be used for em- 
bossing, as well as for work difficult 
set to final shape. Machine is adapt- 
able to producing small-quantity, short- 


run 
5. Slotting Attachment 
Experimental Tool & Die Co.—4-page 


S 


Acheson Colloids Corp.—6-page illus- 
trated technical bulletin No. 112.6 en- 
titled, “The Value of Colloidal Graphite 
for Assembly and Running-In,” is one 
of series of treatises on use of col- 


Pe 
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7. Fize Extinguisher 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin, “In Case of Fire,” 
describes application of carbon dioxide 
type extinguishing equipment for com- 
bating fires in plants using paints, lac- 
guers, grease, oil, gasoline, alcohol or 
electrical devices. Portable and sta- 
tionary types of systems are described. 


8. Milling Machines 

Blank & Buxton Machinery Co.—8- 
Page illustrated bulletin No. 6 gives 
complete specifications on line of “In- 
dex” mills. These machine tools are 
described and construction features are 
pointed out. Typical machining opera- 
tions are covered. 


. 9%. Electric Controls 


Electric Controller & Manufacturing 
Co.—Addenda to “EC&M Bulletin 
Binder” includes new index and check- 


“ing st, 10 new bulletins and 16 re- 


vised price sheets. Addition of these 
ogy mg and sheets brings catalog up 


10. Rubber Conservation 


B. F. Goodrich Co.—48-page illustrated 
booklet, “Will America Have to Jack 
Up Its 29,000,000 Automobiles?” em- 

the need for strictest con- 
servation of rubber. Suggestions are 
offered to motorists on how to extend 
the life of tires. 


11. Transformers 


General Electric Co.—18-page, plastic- 
bound illustrated bulletin No. GES-2974 
gives full details regarding “Pyranol” 
transformers for use in industrial 


Typical in- 
Stallations and suggested layouts are 


12. Cut-Off Machine 


A. P. de Sanno & Son, Inc.—Illus- 
trated data sheet is descriptive of 
“Radiac” type N abrasive wet cut-off 
machine for cutting solid metal up to 
1%-inch diameter and tubing up to 2- 
inch diameter. Specifications of ma- 
chine are given and details of operation 
are pointed out. 


13. Forged Products 


Lenape Hydraulic Pressing & Forging 
Co.—32-page illustrated bulletin lists 
data on “Red Man” welding necks, 
nozzles, elliptical handhole and man- 
hole saddles, fittings, and forged special- 
ties. Tables, amplified with line draw- 
ings, give complete specifications, as 
well as application information. 
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14. Tanks 


Buffalo Tank Corp.—288-page spiral- 
bound handbook of welded steel plate 
construction contains design data and 
general information on tanks, pres- 
sure vessels, tank heads, smoke stacks, 
and welding service. General engineer- 
ing data given include tables of in- 
formation on cylinders, spheres, circles, 
arcs, section properties, weights, meas- 
ures and other useful details. 


15. Pyrometers 


Brown Instrument Co.—40-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 1105 deals with po- 
tentiometer pyrometers. Closeup photo- 
graphs show details of design, construc- 
tion, and operation of single and 
multiple recording, self-balancing in- 
dicating and radiation pyrometers. Air 
and electric operated instruments are 
described, as well as complete line of 
accessories. 


16. Copper & Iron Alloys 


Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries divi- 
sion, Baldwin Locomotive Works—40- 
page engineering reference catalog con- 
tains information on brass, bronze and 
iron alloys. Contents include details 
concerning “P-M-G”", silicate bronze 
made without tin; and composition, ap- 
plication and physical properties of 31 
other alloys. 


17. Diesel Tractors 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—32-page pic- 
torial type bulletin No. 7283 is en- 
titled, “Caterpillar Diesel ... On Guard!” 
Graphic picture is painted on how prod- 
ucts of this company are now being 
applied in war industries, construction 
of war plants, handling of war ma- 
teriel and prime mover service. Con- 
struction features of “Caterpillar” diesel 
engines are explained. 


18. Metal Cleaning 


American Foundry Equipment Co.— 
4-page illustrated bulletin No. 34 an- 
nounces new portable “Wheelbrator” 
which can be used on wide variety of 
large or small, intricate or irregular 
shaped work in jobbing shops or where 
daily production of various parts does 
not warrant special equipment for par- 
ticular jobs. Construction, specifica- 
tions and operation are covered. 


19. Bearings 

Johnson Bronze Co.—6-page illustrated 
bulletin, “Pre-Cast Bearing Bronze on 
Steel,” describes construction and ap- 
Plications of this bearing material 
which combines strength of steel with 
bearing qualities of bronze. Sleeve bear- 
ing data given include average chemi- 
cal composition and physical properties. 
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20. Insulation 


Johns-Manville —32-page illustrated 
catalog No. IN-S5A contains compiete 
information on line of insulating products 


finishing 
cements, fillers and low temperature in- 
gulations. Recommendations are given 
for specific industries. 


21. Nickel Alloys 
International Nickel Co.—16-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. T-12 contains 
technical information on machining of 
“Monel” “Inconel” and nickel. 
Such subjects as stock, mechanical 
tool design, cutting com- 

cutting-off operations, turning 


Bound Brook Ojl-Less Bearing Co-— 
8-page illustrated bulletin lists installa- 
tion data for “Compo” oil-retaining 
porous bronze bearings. Covered are 
such subjects as dimensions, determina- 
tion of press fit, inserting plug, burnish- 
ing, machining, restoring oil flow after 
machining, molding in place, shaft 
clearances and permissible loads. 


23. Cowl Fasteners 


Shakeproof Inc.—26-page illustrated 
catalog No. AD-1 contains engineering 
and procurement data on “Shakeproof” 
cowl fasteners. Important features, in- 

tion data, engineering, advantages, 
ou es of testing equipment used to 
check fasteners, and other information 
are enumerated. 


24. Grinding Wheels 

Norton Co.—6-page illustrated folder, 
“Boost Production on your O.D. Grind- 
ing Jobs . . . Centerless and Cylindrical,” 
points out advantages of “Norton” 
abrasive wheels on traverse cylindrical 
and throughfeed centerless traverse 
work, as well as on plunge-cut grinding 
operations. 


25. Resistors 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—8-page catalog section No. 43- 
820 describes sectional resistors for al- 
ternating and direct current circuits in 
non-inductive, wire-wound and hermeti- 
cally sealed types. Outlined are fea- 
tures of each type with emphasis on 
their construction, flexibility, and inter- 
changeability. 

26. Rubber Hose Care 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
division, Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc.— 
Two 8% x 1ll-inch wall cards deal with 
eare of rubber hose. One is devoted 
to proper care of fire hose, and other 
lists rules for proper care of air, water, 
and other types of rubber hose. 


and reliability, 
speed regulation, better product quality 
and best use of process machinery. 


30. Cold Finished Bars 


LaSalle Steel Co.—8-page illustrated 


Used in Over 500 ApPplicatioins.” 
Enumerated are nominal compositions, 
typical physical properties, case his- 
tories, savings effect through elimina- 
tion of heat treating, and representative 
applications. 


31. Electric Hot Plates 


Hevi Duty Electric Co.—2-page illus- 
trated data sheet No. HD-835 covers 
uses, construction, temperature ranges 
in standard and special designs, volt- 
ages, control, operation and specifica- 
tions of “Multiple Unit” electric hot 
plates for laboratory, industrial and 
process applications. 


32. Grinding Machines 

Cincinnati Grinders Inc.—20-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. G-490 gives com- 
plete details regarding design, applica- 
tion and operation of model ER “Cin- 
cinnati” 10-inch plain hydraulic grind- 
ing machines. All features are ex- 
plained in detail through use of close- 
up ‘ as es and explanatory text 
ma 


33. Tubes & Plates 


American Brass Co.—58-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. B-2, fifth edition, de- 
scribes “Anaconda” tubes and plater for 
condensers and heat exchangers for use 
in marine and stationary steam puwer 
plants, oil refineries and other process 
industries. Covered are subjects of cor- 
rosion factors to be considered; con- 
denser tube alloys; tube sheets, head 
and baffle plates; manufacturing meth- 
ods; installation data; tenhtative specifi- 
cations; and physical properties. 


‘Sa 


ings. Features, advantages and appli- 
cations are related. 


38. Oil Burning System 

Peabody Engineering Corp.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 107 outlines 
salient features of wide range oil burn- 
ing system which provides simple posi- 
tive and flexible control of combustion 
over wide range of capacity, in excess 
of 50 to 1, when required. Flowsheets 
show installation details. 


39. Flexible Couplings 


Poole Foundry & Machine Co.—70- 
page illustrated catalog No. 42 treats 
subject of “Flexible Couplings, their 
Value and Many Advantages.” Numer- 
ous illustrations show: representative 
installations. Tables list complete 
specifications for range of sizes and 
models. 


40. Expansion Joints 

American District Steam Co.—l14-page 
looseleaf section No. 35-15B describes 
various model piston-ring type expan- 
sion joints. Capacities, dimensions, fea- 
tures, types, amounts of traverse and 
recommendations are given for com- 
plete range of sizes and models. 


41. Heat Treating Furnaces 


Surface Combustion—8-page folder 
gives general information on company’s 
facilities for designing and installing 
heat treating furnaces for armament 
production. Case histories are cited and 
representative installations depicted. 
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Steel Reinforcing Bar 
Standards Revised 


WASHINGTON 

Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, an- 
nounced revision of the simplified 
list of cross-sectional areas for steel 
reinforcing bars, effective from 
June 15. 

First edition of this recommenda- 
tion, approved by the industry in 
1924, established 11 cross-sectional 
areas, purpose being to retain as 
many advantages possible which had 
accrued to the industry as a result 
of simplification during World War 
I, under the Conservation Division 
of the War Industries Board. The 
1924 list reduced the prevailing va- 
riety of sizes from 32 to 11, an elim- 
ination of more than 65 per cent. 


A revision in 1930 left undisturbed 
the listing of 11 cross-sectional 
areas, but expressed those areas in 
hundredths, instead of thousandths 
of a square inch. This simplified 
further the work of engineering de- 
sign where reinforced concrete is 
used. 

The industry, therefore, was pre- 
pared at the advent of the present 
war to effect a further reduction in 
variety, if such action would further 
conserve materials, rolls and man- 
power for war. Consequently, sim- 
plified practice R26-30 was revised 
in May, 1942, to dispense with the 
use of %-inch square bar for the 
duration. 


Besides the simplified schedule, 
the new publication, “R26-42, Steel 
Reinforcing Bars,” will include a 
brief history of the development of 
the project. At present free mimeo- 
graphed copies of this revision may 
be obtained from the National Bu 
reau of Standards. 


Scrap Dealers Protest 
Direct Buying Proposal 


Protests against a _ statement 
by the WPB Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation that the government 
might request steel mills to buy 
scrap metal direct and prepare it 
for the furnaces in their own yards 
were lodged by representatives of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel at a conference with Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, BIC chief, and Mer- 
rill Stubbs, head of the bureau’s 
auto wrecker division, in Washing- 
ton last week. 


The statement, issued by Mr. 
Rosenwald, contended there is 
danger of a bottleneck in dealers’ 
yards in some localities due to the 
increased volume of scrap being 
moved, Direct buying by the steel 
mills, said Mr. Rosenwald, would 
insure maintenance of the price 
structure and would also enable 
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the mills to accumulate inventories 
for use during the winter months. 
Before the conference between 
institute representatives and the 
WPB officials, a canvass of the sit- 
uation in dealers’ yards was made 
by a special committee of the insti- 
tute. The committee included: 
Isaac Bierman, St. Louis; Leo J. 
Kelleher, Greensboro, N. C.; Mau- 
rice A. Schalefer, Detroit; Robert 
Amper, McKeesport, Pa.;: Sam Ur- 
dang, Cleveland; Harry Kirchman, 
Philadelphia; Jay Risman, Buffalo; 
Sam Bassow, New York; and 
Nathan Katz, Hartford, Conn. 
Consensus of the committee was 








that although scrap has been com- 
ing out in increasing volume, due 
partially to seasonal conditions and 
also to various salvage drives, the 
yards in which there is any sub 
stantial accumulation of prepared 
or unprepared scrap are excep- 
tional. 

Committee also was unanimous 
in the belief that cases where deal- 
ers have reduced their buying 
prices were exceptional. 

The institute committee stressed 
the danger to the government’s 
salvage program if the break in 
nonferrous scrap. prices’ should 
spread to iron and steel scrap. 
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POLISHING OPERATIONS 





Users report such savings 
when they use NB Lionite 
with cements instead of the 
ordinary abrasive grains they 
have used previously. 
Whether polishing parts for 
aircraft engines or farm ma- 
chinery, NB Lionite stands 
the gaff 





NB is a tough, hard grain that works unusually well with cements. 
For those polishing operations which closely approach eg 


it is unexcelled. 


It is a sharp, polyhedral shaped grain with al 


non-productive flats and slivers removed. 


Polishing plowshares is one of the toughest jobs an abrasive has 
to meet, yet NB Lionite has made such an outstanding record on 
this work that it is used in plow shops throughout the United States 


and Canada. 


Altho a large part of our output is ear-marked for war production 
industries, our capacity is such that we are still able to supply 


some non-defense customers as well. 


Send us your inquiry. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TOR Ie, 


GENERAL ABRASIVE CO., INC, ae ye 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK JU. S. A. 



































N.F. A. A. 
WAR CONFERENCE 


ADVANCED TO JUNE 29, 30 
AND JULY 1 





























The Traymore ° Atlantic City 


Because the nation’s needs won’t wait until September as 
originally scheduled, the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association brings you this streamlined session of pertinent 


subjects with authorities on each ... . Wartime advertising 





and management require techniques so varied from peacetime 
routine that it is vital to partake of these topics that you, too, 
might employ them to an advantage in that division of industry 
that you represent . ... Non-members may attend this con- 
ference—so make it a point to not only attend yourself, but 
bring your boss and any other neighboring industrialists whom 
you think might profit from attendance... .. Atlantic City trains 


are running regularly! 


CHECK THESE POINTS IF THEY 
CONCERN YOUR WORK 


|| War Production Drives _} Job Training in Industry 


|) Salvage and Reclamation Drives ) How to Make Wartime Advertising Help 


|) Laber Management Committee Organization []| Post War Planning 








$12.00 for 3-Day Session (including Banquet) 


Send registration and remittance to: 







NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 EAST @HIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 


Heavy for wor purposes; figh priorities 


crowded. secutive week. 


PRODUCTION 


Unchanged at 99 per cent for fourth con- 


PRICES 


Steady under ceilings; maximum set for 
fabricated reinforcing. 





WPB Rules Aid War Steel Distribution 


Tendency of orders to congest A-l-a rating continues . . . Plate 
production passes million tons in May . . . Ingot output only shade 
under all-time high . . . Scrap supply continues sufficient 


MORE efficient distribution of steel and iron prod- 
ucts is being achieved under War Production Board 
regulations and enlarged production is making for 
a better situation in many products. 

While application of priority to ingot output is 
limiting supply of semifinished steel for some uses, 
notably in sheets and wire, salutary effects are at- 
tained in volume of heavier products essential to the 
war, including plates, structurals and bars. In cases 
where need for the former is pressing directives are 
issued to cover essential supply. 


Decrease in number of steel orders continues al- 
though total volume is greater than production, even 
at the current high rate. Practically all new book- 
ings are in the A-1 group, by far the larger portion at 
A-l-a. Cancellation of unrated tonnage is virtually 
completed and mill books are in better condition than 
for a year. Even with this reduction order books 
contain tonnage for full production for many months. 


Some plain carbon bar sellers recently have been 
able in exceptional cases to give fairly definite de- 
livery promises on orders as low as A-l-c at about 
three months, subject to interference by directives. 
On alloy bars nothing under A-l-a is considered and 
20 to 25 weeks is promised. 


Growing use of alloy steels is indicated by the 
fact that 1941 steel output was 9.9 per cent alloy 
and this year promises to produce twice as much 
alloy steel as the best peacetime year. 


Steelmaking activity last week remained at 99 per 
cent of capacity, for the fourth week, an exceptionally 
high sustained level. Cincinnati advanced 3% points 
to 95 per cent, New England 6 points to 95 and 
Youngstown 1 point to 95. Chicago lost %-point fur- 
ther, to 104 per cent, St. Louis 2% points to 95%, 
Detroit 1 point to 86 and Wheeling 3% points to 78 
per cent. Unchanged rates were held at Birmingham, 
95; Buffalo, 90%; Eastern Pennsylvania, 96; Pitts- 
burgh, 95%; Cleveland, 94. 

After War Production Board had repeatedly re- 
fused permission for a 1500-mile pipeline from Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard, estimated to require 400,000 
tons of steel pipe, it has given permission for a 550- 
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mile line from Longview, Tex., to Salem, IIl., connect- 
ing with lines to the East, which will require 125,000 
tons of seamless steel tubing, thus relieving plate 
mills of the burden. 


Plate production in May reached 1,012,195 tons, 
exceeding by 116,223 tons the previous mark of 895,- 
971 tons made in April. Contribution to plate ton- 
nage by converting continuous strip mills to plate pro- 
duction is indicated by the total of 425,211 tons rolled 
on these mills in May. 


Steel ingot and castings production in May totaled 
7,386,890 net tons, 264,577 tons more than in April 
and 342,325 tons more than in May, 1941, the latter 
being a gain of 5 per cent. The May total was with- 
in a fraction of 1 per cent of the all-time peak at- 
tained in March, this year, lacking only 6021 tons of 
equaling. Relating ingot tonnage produced to steel- 
making capacity the industry operated at an average 
of 98.2 per cent, the same as in March. In May, 
1941, the industry operated at 98.5 per cent on sub- 
stantially less capacity than at present. 


Steel Corp. shipments in May were the largest since 
October, 1941, reaching 1,834,127 net tons, an in- 
crease of 75,233 tons over April and 88,832 tons over 
May, 1941. For five months the corporation's ship- 
ments have aggregated 8,729,439 tons, compared with 
8,384,240 tons in the comparable period in 1941. This 
is an increase of 345,199 tons. 


Scrap supply continues surprisingly good and search 
for hidden sources continues unremittingly. In some 
instances reserves are being established but in most 
cases these are far smaller than normal for this sea- 
son. For the first time in many months supply of 
cast grades is in excess of demand and in some 
areas not all dealer offerings are being taken. While 
the current situation is comfortable, fears are held 
in regard to winter supply. At the present high rate 
of steel production most melters use scrap almost as 
fast as it is received and accumulation is difficult. 

Composite prices have undergone no change from 
prevailing levels, finished steel at $56.73, semifinished 
steel at $36, steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 and steel- 
making scrap at $19.17. 
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AVERAGES 


Three 
Months Ago 
Mar., 1942 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


ne 
Month Ago 
May, 1942 


Five 
Years Ago 


oe Ago 
June, 1937 


June, 1941 


Finished Steel 

Semifinished Steel... 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap ... 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
ard and line pipe, Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 13, May Mar. 
1942 1942 


. $25.34 so 
23.50 


June 
1941 
$25.34 
23.50 
25.34 
24.69 
24.00 


June 13, May Mar. June 


Finished Material 1942 1942 1942 1941 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh. . jo, ae 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia........ 2.47 2.49 2.48 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, 2.2175 2.215 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 


1942 


Pittsburgh. . som 34 
25.34 
24.69 
24.00 








Chicago . 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago ee 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary : 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary.... 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Shapes, 
Plates, 
Plates, 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 . 
2.00 . 2.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh.... 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 2.00 


Philadelphia 4 2.22 


2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. 
2.10 Malleable, Valley 
2.10 Malleable, Chicago 


3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Pittsburgh. ... 


3.50 Gray forge, del. 


2.10 Ferromanganese, del. 


3.05 
3.50 Scr 
2.60 il 


$5.00 
255 Heavy melt. steel, 


Heavy melting steel, 


2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 
2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
(differ. av.).. 


Heavy melting steel, 


20.38 
24.06 
26.215 
24.00 
24.00 
31.34 


20.38 
24.06 


Pittsburgh 140.65 


Pitts. 
No. 2, E. Pa.. 


Chicago... 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 
No. 1 cast, Chicago............. 


Coke 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens... . 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del.. 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifi 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 


iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
although only principal established basing points for se- 


lected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


in the table. 
Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Pinte Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill.) 


$4500 Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 


Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
mong “Creveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Poi 


(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
~ wwe $50 gross ton at established basing 


Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
p= Po 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
bo Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
 ~ Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O.. 

May quote carbon steel sheet bars at $59 gross 

ton, f.o.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 

Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Wire Reds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 


100 Ibs., $2.00. 
Do,, over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


120 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2:25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, 


established basing points.) 
— Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
se.) 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 


Alloy 

Diff. S.A.E. 

5100 Spr. flats... 
5100 80-1.10 Cr. 
6100 Bars .. 
6100 Spr. flats. 


H SepHoNHoS 
8 @8sRaaaaa’ 


Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, gfinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
Hy 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27e. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
yy rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; gt +e staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2. 208 ; Detroit del. 2. 22c ; Phila. 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Paeific 
ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Gailv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 


STEEL 











base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 


ports 3.40c. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
town, , 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; oo 4.00c. 
24: 
os ~~ Pacific Granite 
Ports City 

Field grade........ aase 3.95e 3.30¢ 
Armature ......... 3.35 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical ........ 4,05¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
Motor Pe eee 5.70c 5.05c 

5.65c¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
Se eeaeres * 6.90c 
ah. -¢eigh ys 6.cmme's See 7.90¢ 
58 .-. 7.65 8.40c 

8.45¢ 9. 


Hot-Rolled Strip: ' Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75¢. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 


a7 
um 


3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. yn gem ie Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base and over, 2.95c; 


Worcester base 3 sse. 

Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Hy Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gaew, 100-Ib. 


Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 
ee Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

, 190-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 

age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. — '25-Ib. 


Plates 


Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 


Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 


points.) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 

Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 

cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28¢; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....................... 2,60 
—* wire ... Ko dts so = ee 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
polished a staples, _— =s.. $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib, ............ 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . 3.40 
a fence, 12% gage and lighter, "per 
_ ace 67 
Det 11 gage and heavier 70 
wire, 80-rod spool, col 70 
Twisted barbless . 70 
Single loop bale ties, col bs 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ............ 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads . $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
steel pipe Pittsburgh ani Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 


— Weld 
In Blk Galv In Blk. Galv. 
fees « 33 ly 24 3% 
%&%. BD 40% 30 10 
51 1-1\% = 16 


June 15, 1942 





eel Iron 
In. Blk Galv. In Bik. Galv 
2 61 49% a... & 3% 
214-3 64 1%..... 28% 10 
: 6 66 be | 2 ad 30% ? 
52 2%, 3%. 31 4, 
9-10 52 iy meee 33i 18 
11-12 63 51 4y%-8... 32 17 
28 12 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices ‘per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
Oo Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
* 3 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 1342 11.06 22.93 
ig Tet 13 13.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
pee 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 16.01 1845 15.16 " 
seh ss 12 17.554 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.554 29.00 
122 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
gt 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
eo 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 
OF a 9 4.87 34.01 4425 £73.93 
o.. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 


* * 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40. 
Light rails. (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 
Supplies: Angie bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 T7.000¢ 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
- 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 q 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C. R. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 


303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 25.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
Tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 2.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
4422.. 2250 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS C 


LAD STEEL (20%) 
$$18.00 19.00 . 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. $§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other S 
ducers at the same designated points. tase 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 






the latter two areas when water transport:- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gov- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point 4 
or near the place of production or origin of 


shipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. §S 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 65%, off 
Do., %& and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 610 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off: bulk 80 off on 


15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
tyne and less 62 64 
4g -1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller Ti off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3.75¢ 
ve-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1 $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace $6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15. 
Toluol, two degree 28. 
Solvent naphtha Tr. 27. 
Industrial xylol 27 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12 
Do. less than car lots 13. 
Do. tank cars 11 
Eastern Plants, per . 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. = job- 
bers 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 


























Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. 


tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, 


prices bold face, delivered light face. 


Newark, N. J., del. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 
Birdsbero, Pa., del 
Birmingham, base 
Baltimore, del. 
Boston, del. 
Chicago, del. 
Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland, del. Pe 
Newark, N. J., del 
Philadelphia, del. 
St. Louis, del. 
Buffalo, base 
Boston, dei. 
Rochester, del. 
Syracuse, del. 
Ohicago, base 
Milwaukee, del. 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Cleveland, base 
Akron, Canton, O., 
Detroit, base 
Saginaw, Mich., 
Duluth, base ; 
St. Paul, del. 
Erie, Pa., base . 
Everett, Mass., base 
Boston : . 
Granite City, Ul., ba 
St. Louis, del. 
Hamilton, 0., base 
Cincinnati, del. 
Neville Island, Pa., base 
$Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides 
Provo, Utah, base 
Sharpeville, Pa., base 
Sparrows Point, Md., 

Baltimore, del. ; 
Steelton, Pa., base 
Swedeland, Pa., base 

Philadelphia, del. 
Toledo, 0., base 

Mansfield, O., del. 
Youngstown, O., base 


*Basic 


del. 
del. 


del. 


24.00 
24.50 


base 


Rocks, 
ey 
City . 


Ambridge, Monaca, 
97 (water); 


silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 
Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Aliquippa, 
Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 


expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 


: BBBR BR: : 
Ske: ke 


BE SRRR lid: 


BER: SB: 
BESS: 3S 
SESE: BS RBs 


Be SB 
ARS RE 


BEB: 
Bes 


BEB SB 
22282 


25.50 
24.00 
26.06 
24.00 


26.00 
24.50 
26.56 
24.50 


add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 
tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela 


Prices subject to additional 
charge of 5O cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
a, the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. 
Chicago, del. ic 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low 08., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 


.. $28.00 
.. 3L54 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Valley, base 


$23.50 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 

ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 

base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 


Prices: Pitts- 


Exceptions to Ceiling 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville. 
y only) and 


° may 
exceed basing point prices by ‘s1 per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. 

Export Prices: In case of exports 
only, the governing basing point 
nearest point of production may be 
used, plus differentials and export 
transportation charges. 


‘Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 

Super Quality 

| ee 

First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 

Alabama, Georgia . 

New Jersey ... 

eds anche tans cote es 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ull., Md., Mo., Ky. 

Alabama, Georgia 

New Jersey 

Ohio 


Pa., Mo., $64.60 
51.30 
51.30 


Malleable Buns Brick 


All bases 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., 
Dry press ; 
Wire cut : . 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains 
ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk 
net ton, bags 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick 
Chem. bonded chrome 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded magnesite 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. [Iil., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
rail . $23.00-25.00 
Do., barge 23.00-25.00 
No. 2 lump : 23.00-25.00 
(OPA May 11 established maximum 
at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 


22.00 
26.00 


$54.00 
54.00 
76.00 
65.00 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 

Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 


Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 
allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; ton 
lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6. 25e : less 
200-lb. lots 6.50c. Spot prices \- 
cent higher. 

Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 
Ferroce!umbiam: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.0.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 


13.75¢; less-ton lots 14.00c; 
less than 200-lb. lots 14.25c. 66- 
72%, low carbon grades: 


Ferroalloy Prices 


in carloads per Ib., freight allowed 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8.75¢; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices \4-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 

Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 

Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per lb. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
Ib. molybdenum contained § cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c 
Molybdenum Powder: 99% per lb. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b._ sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 

Ferrositicon: Contract basis in gross 


tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% 
Unitage 
75% 


Unitage ; 
85% 
Unitage 


90-95 % 
Spot prices 4-cent higher. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices 14-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
earloads per gross ton $128; ton 


lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99% 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


lots $1.25 
higher. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 


Ferrevanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lib. contained vanadium. 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80: 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentexide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.0.: con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O. contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alley: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum. 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 


Spot 5 cents per Ib 


STEEL 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pouvrd, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 
Soft Hot-relled Strip %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
ee eee 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.) 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 heath 4.05 4.05 
SE 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
a 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
ES 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
SND ain ee ct ee 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
i, aE as bs 0 « .. S64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
EE 4. we gba 2p '¢'t 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-— S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 


1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series Series Series 
2 Sue's 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met. ). 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 +m 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 ae eh ae 
Norfolk, Va. ...... ta 
Buffalo oe ae tes 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ..... .. 880 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
ake ok os 4 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
ND a is ie 2 «Wie 3.76 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
RE  — eee 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
ES ee 6.25 ‘ 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02'4 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tens f.o.b. 

1.K. Ports 
L sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over 2k $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-roiled.... 3.60c 20 O00 
Structural shapes.... bed ; vive tenne » 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
Shin plates........ 2.90c 16 6 
Boiler plates. . 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, biack, 4 gage. : 4.00c 22 50 
Sheets, ag ng corrugated, 24 gage bisiy athe ‘ 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
Lsd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. $0-3.00........ $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
SG MICAS 5. on Genes dus ens ’ 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens... in’ 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over... 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17¢ 17 12 Off 
“oon * ie ee ie ae te Re iehdss song 2.77¢ 15 8 Off 
NL Ue iis sn 46 occ anltih eed Calbdeee 45 2.9lc 16 3 Off 
Ne cae vue ; 3. 06c 17 0 6tTt 
Sheets, black, 24 rr. 4-ton lots and over 4 4.10¢ 22150 
heets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 
 POECOS  epee  ae 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 
NS ER ar aero ee ; . 4.28 23150 
Bands Pi strips, hot-rolled. / 3.30¢ 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. Ss rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 
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——Sheets.--—_—_—_-. Cold ,—Cold Drawn Bars——, 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.60 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 5.05 - 4.04 ia ‘ 
5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 *' 4.65 . 3.65 8.40 6.76 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 484 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ‘ 4.42 : 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.18 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.08 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 , 5.01 3.97 ; 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 ‘ 5.25 6.90 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 , : 
6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 


Base, 400-1999 pounds; 


400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 


San Francisco: 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 
Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 


Cold Rolled Sheets: 


cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, 


Omaha, Kansas City, St. 


Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 


Los Angeles. 
Galvanized Sheets: 


Base, 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 


150-1499 pounds, 


New York; 150- 
Norfolk; 150-1049 in 


Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 


500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 


Detroit, 
Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
750-1500 in Kansas 


City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 


Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; 


of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: 


in Portland, Seattle; 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 


SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 


Ores 


extras apply on lots 


Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbor, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 


1000 pounds and over on alloy, 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer 
~hessemer 

High phosphorus 

Mesabi bessemer 

Old range nonbessemer 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. E 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per wnit, c.if. 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang 
N. African low phos. 
Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 


Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
paid 


$4.75 
4.45 
4.35 
4.60 
4.30 
Pa. 


12.00 


Atlantic 


Nom 


Nom. 


Nom. 


8.00c 


$24.00 


except 


Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 


Indian and African, 


2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 

Do 45% 29.00 

Do 48% 34.00 
Do. concentrates, 48% 33.00 

Do 50% 34.00 

Brazilian (nominal) 

2.5:1 lump, 44% 31.00 
2.8:1 lump, 44% 32.50 
3:1 lump, 48% 41.00 
No ratio lump, 46% 35. 00-35. 50 


Do. concentrate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% ; 
70.00-75.00 


S. African, 48% 
Indian, 50% 75.00 
Brazilian, 48% 

Chilean, 48% 75.00 
Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
Molybdenum 

Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo 
cont., mines 4% 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 120 


Production of steel sheets moves 
steadily downward as orders are 
far below usual volume. Current 
rolling is confined to A-l-a ratings 
and semifinished steel usually allot- 
ed to this product is assigned to 
other high-demand products. 

Re-rollers of narrow cold strip 
steel have a preponderance of 
high-carbon orders in _ backlogs 
which tends to throw production 
schedules, limited by annealing ca- 
pacity, somewhat out of balance. 
Heavy bookings for gun clip and 
link fabrication continue, deliveries 
extending to six months or more. 
Most mills could handle more low- 
carbon volume with high ratings. 
New business about equals ship- 
ments. 

Some sample shipments of NE 
alloy narrow strip are being made, 
but not for 60 to 90 days will pro- 
duction volume be likely with most 
producers, although some increase 
in orders for these alloys is noted. 

ConsideraBle cold strip tonnage 
is being offered from frozen stocks 
affected by limitation regulations, 
much of which is moving slowly; 
would-be sellers are reluctant to 
take a loss on cost charges, which 
have increased, while fabricators 
require high ratings to purchase 
the material which is frequently off 
specification for specific require- 
ments or likely to run too heavily 
to scrap loss in fabrication. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 120 


Some sellers of plain carbon bars 
are able to make fairly definite de- 
livery promise on tonnage down to 
A-1l-c priorities; however, these are 
the exception and in no case do 
they appear to offer better than 
three months. Most producers 
make no definite commitments low- 
er than A-l-a and these are subject 
to change, due to possibility of allo- 
cations. 

Usual promises are eight to ten 
weeks on A-l-a tonnage, with me- 
dium sizes of rounds and flats sub- 
ject to better delivery than larger 
and smaller sizes. Cold-finished 
bars average a week or ten days 
longer than hot-rolled. Hot and 
cold-rolled alloy bars with A-1l-a 
ratings, nothing lower being con- 
sidered, range at 20 to 25 weeks, 
nearer the latter. 

Specifications are heavy with lit- 
tle change in deliveries, but on new 
business shipments on larger sizes 
are more extended on all finishes, 
alloys notably. Most alloy volume 
is tied in with old orders with top 
ratings and placing of new tonnage 
generally requires a directive. De- 
liveries on smaller hot-rolled rounds 
can be made in spots from six to 
eight weeks and current buying 
is centered on these sizes. 

Forgers continue at capacity, 
above rated schedules bv those 
supplying the aircraft industry. 
Along with some frozen stocks re- 
sulting from limitation orders, con- 
siderable tonnage, originally for ex- 
port, including bars is being liquid- 
ated, plus’ steel purchased by 
the Netherlands which was to have 
been shipped to the Far East. 
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Liquidation is hampered by the 
fact some of these materials were 
rolled to metric sizes. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 121 


Signs are not lacking that the 
extreme pressure for plates may 
ease shortly, result of broader allo- 
cations based more on inventories 
and increasing heavy production. 
Several mills have slightly im- 
proved their position, notably on 
narrower universal widths and job- 
bers expect slightly more tonnage 
against re-extended ratings during 
the latter half of the month. Mis- 
cellaneous fabricating shops en- 
gaged on war contracts with low 


* Make a quick survey of present 
handling operations in your plant, and 
you'll be quick to locate any slow 
production gaps. Consider then how 


these Jib Mounted Cranes (hand or 
electrically operated) will span those 
“in-between” spots and help you meet 
and even beat 
schedules. 


your war delivery 







PILLAR 
TYPE 
No. 1046 


This strong, seli-su rting jib 
crane swings full 360° in @ com- 
plete circle. Capacities from 1/2 
to 3 tons. Any radius up to 20 
feet. Rigid, heavy duty construction 
for service with hand operated or 
electric hoist. Built for heavy duty 
service. Strong welded and heavily 
bolted construction. When order- 


ing, mention desired height and 
length of jib 





PILLAR TYPE No. 1046A 


A self-supporting crane 
with 220 degree swing : 
Capacity up to 3000 lbs. 
with 14° radius. Furnished | 
with hand or electric hoist, 

as required. 





WRITE TODAY — without obligation we 
will send circular showing new line of 
Jib Cranes and heavy duty handling 
units. 


2912 CARROLL AVE. 





Phone KEDzie 7475 





reserves also have better alloca- 
tions in some cases. 

At the peak of the shipbuilding 
program, which is being = ap- 
proached, monthly requirements for 
plates for all purposes are esti- 
mated at 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 tons, 
yet the ratio of deliveries to ship- 
builders of total production last 
month was only around one-third of 
the total. Shipyard inventories are 
being kept in better balance, but 
demand for plates in war produc- 
tion appears to be relatively as 
heavy for other armament, notably 
combat tanks, and many miscel- 
laneous uses normally taking lim- 
ited ‘tonnage. In other words, while 
ship requirements are emphasized 
in pressure for plates, demand in 
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or Electric. 1/2 to 3 Tons 
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Chicago Tramrail Overhead Crane operating 
. in Heat-Treating Room 





View of Chicago Tramrail Overhead Crane 
Installed in Large Steel Warehouse 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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other directions is quite as heavy 
in comparison, 

Most plate producers are operat- 
ing almost entirely on A-l-a_ ton- 
nage, with some at lower priority 
under special directives. Produc- 
ers are being asked this month for 
more operating detail, especially 
with respect to flanged and dished 
heads. 

Plate production in May totaled 
1,012,194 tons, exceeding by 100,000 
tons the record set in April at 895,- 
971 tons. May tonnage from con- 
tinuous strip and sheet mills was 
425,211 tons, compared with 337,915 
in April. Deliveries to shipyards 
were more than 300,000 tons. 


Effective June 6, Office of Price 





Administration order No 12 under 
revised schedule No. 6 for iron and 
steel products allows Granite City 
Steel Co., Granite City, IIL, to 
charge 2.35c base per pound, f.o.b. 
Granite City, on all carbon steel 
plates. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page i21 


Permission for construction of a 
550-mile petroleum pipe line from 
Longview, Tex., to Salem, IIl., to 
connect with existing lines leading 
to the East will result in placing 
about 125,000 tons of 24-inch seam- 
less tubing with producers of that 
material. Ten pumping stations 
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« How have many 

* manufacturers 
been able to gain 
these advantages? 


1. 


. By using Hackney 

* deep drawn shapes 

. made from a solid, 
circular sheet or plate 
of ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals. They are cold- 
drawn to shape by 
means of high pressure 
hydraulic presses 
especially designed for 
the purpose. 


« What are the effects of this special 
* cold drawing process? 


« The Hackney Process provides a smoother 

* finish, uniform thickness and eliminates 
possibility of flaws or laminations in the 
finished product. Strength, durability and 
better appearance are assured. 


Q: For what types of problems hbave 
* Hackney design and manufacturing 
practical and 


facilities provided the 
economical solution? 


. A varied range of products from air 
* receivers, hydraulic accumulator hous- 
ings, grease dispensing tanks, pressure tanks, 


fire extinguishers, carbonator drums, heat 
exchangers, boiler tanks to lightweight 
cylinders have been improved by the use of 
Hackney seamless drawn shells. They have 
been made with capacities as small as one 
quart and as large as 110 gallons 


Q: Why do so many manufacturers ask 
* for Pressed Steel Tank Company's 
co-operation in solving their problems? 


_« These manufacturers know that Pressed 

* Steel Tank Company has specialized in 
the manufacture of seamless deep drawn 
shapes and shells of various sizes for more 
than 40 years. During that time, Hackney 
engineers have helped to solve numerous 
difficult engineering problems for manu- 
facturers in many industries—producing 
many shapes and shells that have been 
classed as ‘‘out of the ordinary.” 


« If you have a problem involving the 

* use of seamless drawn tubes, shelis, 
special cylindrical shapes or pressure 
tanks, how can you, too, get this co- 
operation? 


« Write today to Pressed Steel Tank 

“ Company. A Hackney engineer may 
be able to suggest several ways in which 
you can improve your product. There is 
no obligation. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


General Offices & Plant: 


1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HACKNEY DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 


will be required, equipment for 
which will be ordered at once. Ca- 
pacity of the line is estimated at 
350,000 barrels of oil daily, which 
will be forwarded from Salem to 
the East by various means. Com- 
pletion is set for Dec. 1. 

With demand for butt-weld steel 
pipe falling off, distributors’ stocks 
are generally sufficient to carry 
them for some weeks, although re- 
placements are increasingly diffi- 
cult. Lap-welded is in better de- 
mand, industrial and government 
buying predominating, notably the 
latter. 

A large inquiry for welded 
wrought iron pipe, 150,000 feet, by 
a Navy purchasing office in the 
East brought out mixed quotations, 
some shading being done. This 
volume carries high A-1 rating, 
caused unusual competition, the 
priority allowing for re-extensions 
for replacements with mills. The 
opening also included heavy volume 
of plumbing supplies, including 
steel pipe. 

A large quantity of high carbon 
bedstead quality steel tubing is also 
being offered from frozen or dis 
tressed stocks, some of which was 
originally for export. Bought above 
current ceiling prices with accumu- 
lated warehouse and handling 
charges added, much of this tubing 
is not attractive to distributors at 
current stabilized prices. 

More basic iron is moving this 
month, more than offsetting shrink- 
age in foundry grades resulting 
from limited operation of iron 
foundries affected by ban on civ- 
ilian business and at cast pressure 
pipe foundries which have slowed 
production while changing to meet 
new pipe specifications by the gov 
ernment. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 121 


Specifications against forward or- 
ders for wire products, some of 
which extend indefinitely, tend to 
be higher each month, lifting ship- 
ments. slightly above incoming 
volume. Current orders are larger 
individually and more extended as 
to delivery against monthly releases 
but are fewer, with civilian require- 
ments out of the picture. Finish- 
ing operations are geared to rod 
supplies and heat treating capacity, 
with output in some departments 
restricted. Most new business is in 
oe classifications, with little below 

-l-c. 

While nail production has been 
ordered increased, close to 50,000 
tons per month, enlarged use of 
wood for building increases nail use 
and distributors are not receiving 
monthly quotas. For grain bins 
2500 tons of nails has been allo- 
cated, a change from recent use of 
sheets, plates and light shapes. 

Scattered stocks of wire frozen 
by limitation orders are appearing 
for sale at ceiling prices. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 121 


Under carbuilding restrictions of 
the War Production Board domestic 
freight car awards in May were the 
lightest since January, 1940, total- 
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ing 822 units, of which the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie order for 800 
ninety-ton hoppers was the prin- 
cipal factor. Awards for five 
months totaled 23,005 units, com- 
pared with 62,016 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. No awards 
have been made this month and 
June is expected to be another light 





month. Comparisons follow: 
1942 1941 1940 1939 
Jan....... 4,253 15,169 360 3 
Feb....... 11,725 5,508 1,147 2,259 
March.... 4,080 8,074 3,104 800 
April..... 2,125 14645 2,077 3,095 
May 822 18,630 2,010 2,051 
5 mos 23,005 62,016 8,698 8,208 
June 32,749 7,475 1,324 
July 6,459 5,846 110 
Aug. .... 2,668 7,525 2,814 
Sept 4,470 9,735 23,000 
Oct. 2,499 12,195 19,634 
Nov 2,222 8,234 2,650 
Dec 8,406 7,181 35 
Total. . . 121,499 66,889 57,775 


Missouri Pacific railroad has been 
granted permission by the United 
States district court at St. Louis to 
purchase four 5400-horsepower die- 
sel freight locomotives to meet in- 
creasing war transportation de- 
mands. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Plans for broad allocation in 
shapes, such as prevails in plates, 
appear to have been abandoned 
indefinitely. Until recently it had 
been under consideration but its 
establishment was not considered 
worth the effort at this time, de- 
spite the tight situation in stand- 
ard shapes. Shop deliveries aver- 
age eight to ten weeks, due to 
heavy allocations and expanding 
demand from shipyards. 

Plain structural material deliv- 
eries are tight. Structural mills are 
running at capacity where semi- 
finished steel supplies are _ suffi- 
cient, with part of the product go- 
ing to previously booked construc- 
tion work, but most to shipyards. 
One large eastern mill until recent- 
ly has been operating its structural 
rolling equipment on plain shapes 
only eight hours a day, against 24 
on some products, due to lack of 
ingots. Heavier allotment of steel 
is remedying this situation. 

Curtailment of war plant con- 
struction has eliminated an alumin- 
um plant in the Boston district and 
one at Philadelphia. Boston engi- 
neering contractors have plans for 
a group of synthetic rubber plants 
and while steel has been awarded 
for one in Texas, at least three or 
four are unplaced, though fairly 
certain to go ahead. Supplemental 
contracts covering additional con- 
struction at government yards are 
being designed to limit use of steel. 


Tight situation in the East is 
reflected in purchase and disman- 
tling of several steel buildings in 
upstate New York, including a 
brickyard shed, and their removal 
for re-erection at a new shipyard 
in New England. Other shipyard 
extensions on the east coast are 
mainly wood, including one in 
Delaware for which 6000 tons of 
steel had been placed provisionally. 
Indications are that at the present 
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rate of curtailment fabricating 
shops will have reduced their back- 
logs to a minimum by the end of 
third quarter. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 121 


Mills are under pressure to meet 
delivery schedules against old or- 
ders and will accept tonnage only 
against top ratings, usually above 
A-l-c. Considerable work is being 
held in abeyance by low ratings, 
including several housing projects 
with priorities down to A-7. De- 
mand for reinforcing for bridges 
and highways is the lowest in 
years. Some access roads in the 


Pockings. 





East have been given A-l- rating, 
with a minimum amount of steel 
included in the design. 

OPA has announced maximum 
prices on fabricated reinforcing 
bars, effective June 15, at $2.40 
per hundred pounds except in the 
state of Michigan and Toledo, O., 
and where bars are purchased on a 
Gulf or Pacific port basing point 
price. The new maximum prices 
allow a margin of 50 cents per 
hundred pounds over the cost of 
bars to the fabricator, excluding 
freight and extras. These are the 


prices at which approximately 75 
per cent of fabricators were. oper- 
ating in April, 1941. 

Philadelphia has obtained a rat- 
ing of A-1-j on a filtration plant 





FIDELITY PACKING BRAIDERS 


Speed — 15 to 40% higher 
Yarn Capacity—80 to 100% greater 


FIDELITY Packing Braiders—single or multiple head . . . 


speed 


the production of round, square or special packings from 
asbestos, flox and jute yarns. 


#0—Squore Pocking 

Braider with Spring 

; perviers. Used for pro- 
v" 





Bottom Latch and Spring Bottom Lotch Carriers, used on 
FIDELITY Packing Braiders, operate at speeds 15 to 40% 
higher than the old type top weight carriers and hove a yarn 
capacity 80 to 100% greater. Output varies according to 
size of packing and type of carrier . . . 
stitches per minute on Round Braiders . . . 
stitches per minute on Squore Broiders. 


Low power consumption, stop motion protection, change geors 
for different size packings and use of larger yarn packages 
are other outstanding odvantages of FIDELITY Packing Braiders, 
FIDELITY manufactures o variety of machines for the T 
industry, the Wire Field and for Rubber © Z 
Special machines are built for many lines of industry. 
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requiring 4000 tons and may seek 
new bids. The same project was 
up several weeks ago under A-4 
rating and failed to obtain bids. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


Pig iron allocations tend to cen- 
ter in higher brackets, with inven- 
tory still a prominent factor in 
allotments. Some _ schedules for 
iron in the AS group have been 
pared, although above that rating 
most requests are granted. Inven- 
tories now are generally down to 
about 45 days, lower in most in- 
stances. 


Foundries supplying the machine 











tool trade appear to be busiest. In 
spite of War Production Board re- 
strictions most foundries are main- 
taining a fair rate of production, 
jobbing foundries generally being 
busy on priority work. However, 
many foundries find difficulty in 
obtaining war work. Stove and 
soil pipe producers are apprehen- 
sive for the future. 

Blast furnaces are being kept in 
operation by an unusual job of 
maintenance, keeping stacks in op- 
eration when under normal condi- 
tions they would be interrupted. 
Present high pressure for produc- 
tion is hard on linings and some 
unusual jobs of repair have been 
done to avoid interruption. In the 
Pittsburgh district, in spite of the 



























































































































- the production of brass and aluminum fuses the re- 


duction of “down time” to the least possible degree is all 


important! 


Cutting operations on multi-spindle automatics, such as 
reaming, eccentric drilling, tapping and threading, respond 
to the application of Stuarts “Super-Kool” No. 151 Brass 
Cutting Oil, or Stuarts “Super-Kool” No. 1M Aluminum Cutting 
Oil frequently with a surprising improvement in tool life and 


finish. 












































Turnings, millings, same basis 


Turnings, millings, same basis. ; 





heavy pressure for months, only 
two stacks are under repair. In 
that area relining projects this year 
have taken less than 30 days in all 
but one case and a record of 24 
days has been set. This condition 
cannot be maintained indefinitely 
and it is feared linings will begin 
to go when winter comes. 

Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jack- 
son, O., blew in its rebuilt Jisco 
blast furnace June 8, with 25 per 
cent increase in capacity over the 
old stack. 

Missouri Cliffs Mining Co., which 
controls most iron ore properties 
in the Missouri Ozarks, is opening 
mines in that area and has built a 
$40,000 cre washer, planning addi- 
tional washers. 


Scrap 


Some indications are seen of 
tightening in scrap supply, though 
present tonnage is sufficient for cur- 
rent steelmaking. This condition 
has appeared in the East. An in- 
creasing number of automobile 
wrecking yards are going out of 
business as their accumulations are 
cleared. The profitable part of this 
business in the past has been sale 
of usable parts for automobiles, 
scrap production being incidental. 
To continue in business they would 
be forced to conduct a scrap busi- 
ness, for which most are not 
equipped, and possibility of pr-‘it 
from sale of parts is questiona‘le. 
It is believed regular scrap dealers 
may take over automobile wreck- 
ing to a large extent. 

In the St. Louis district flow of 
scrap is adequate to the high rate 
of steel production but little is be- 
ing laid down in reserves. Some 
gray iron foundries have been able 
to build up moderate stocks but 
war work by these industries is 
increasing, including mine equip- 
ment and stoves. 

At Cincinnati demand for cast 
scrap and scrap rails is outrun- 
ning supply in spite of increased 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12%...1 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%... .1. 
Turnings, millings containing 
over 12% sndaswr « 
Do., 5 to 12%...... ‘ ‘ 
Turnings, millings, solids under 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium.......12.50 
.. .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 
vanadium , .. 13.50 
11.50 


Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 


Solid scrap, each 1% contained 


tungsten os ag Se 


Solid serap, each 1% molybdenum. .80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% 
tungsten i Ghaeks. «< 4s 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molyb- 
Cdve othe + éainuee's -70 


1.40 


denum os 




















receipts resulting from _ collection 
campaigns. Winter supply is not 
being accumulated. Low phosphor- 
us scrap supply is light compared 
with demand. 

Buffalo consumers have received 
another cargo of 5000 tons from 
the Duluth area, making about 40,- 
000 tons from that source this sea- 
son. Cast scrap shipments to some 
foundries have been held up as 
supply from automobile wrecking 
operations has increased. Steel- 
making grades also are coming out 
at a record rate but reserve accu- 
mulation is difficult under present 
high steel production rate. 

New England foundries in nu- 
merous instances are not taking 
all cast grades offered from deal- 
er yards and foundry scrap supply 
is ample for the moment, more so 
than heavy melting steel. Some 
of the latter continues to move to 
Jersey City by barge for ra'‘l ship- 
ment to eastern Pennsylvania. 
More street car rails are being allo- 
cated from salvage operations but 
little industrial scrap is reaching 
the open market, being distributed 
largely by private transactions. 

Detroit melters are comfortably 
supplied for current needs but fear 
for the future. One plant June 1 
had 22-day supply, with incoming 
shipments below May consumption 
rate; another plant requiring 40,- 
000 tons per month has a ten-day 
supply. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 123 


Steel warehouse distributors ex- 
perience increasing difficulty in get- 
ting steel against their A-1-k rat- 
ing. Some strip, pipe and a few 
other items are available occasion- 
ally but reliance is placed mainly 
on such higher ratings as can be 
supplied under PD83G for replace- 
ments. 

Warehousemen are unable to do 
much in complying with WPB re- 
quest to decrease their quotas of 
schedule A products. War indus- 
try demand is far in excess of 
stocks and mills are not able to 
meet present quotas. 

Some warehouses will accept 
only orders bearing the highest 
priority ratings, to assure obtain- 
ing additional steel replacements 
from mills. Theoretically, distrib- 
utors can sell without rating, but 
with steelmakers unable to ship 
material on less than A-l-a, these 
distributors find they only strangle 
themselves. 


Pacific Coast 
Seattle — United States govern- 


ment is reported to have decided to 
build the northern section of the 
proposed Alaska railroad, engineers 
having opened an office at Prince 
George, British Columbia, from 
whence survey parties will be sent 
into the field next month, aided by 
aerial reconnaissance. 

District branch office of WPB re- 
ports 35 contracts totaling $1,113,- 
650, placed in May with small shops 
in Washington state, many of which 
have been converted to fabricate 
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winches, steering engines and other 
equipment for the Maritime Com- 
mission and aircraft industry. Three 
months ago 90 per cent of these 
smaller plants were idle, but now 
operating two and some _ three 
shifts. Ten machine shops in Skag- 
it and Whatcom counties are at full 
capacity with ship subcontracts. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle, is 
building a fifth open-hearth furnace 
at the local plant, 4001 Twenty- 
eighth avenue Southwest. Open 
hearth structure is 84 x 50 feet, pit 
building 64 x 26, locker 21 x 18, 
and billet structure, 100 x 74 feet. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, is 
fabricating the steel framing. 


oo 








Rolling mills and _ fabricating 
plants have backlogs extending into 
next year, practically all govern- 
ment work with A-la_ priorities. 
Sub-contracts have given the small- 
er machine and metal shops capac- 
ity operation, parts for the mer- 
chant marine fleet being widely dis- 
tributed. The government's policy 
to advance payments to contractors 
and equipment and supplies is serv- 
ing to spread contracts and elimin- 
ate bottlenecks. 

In Seattle, both Army and Navy 
are expanding broadly and have 
taken large areas adjacent to exist- 
ing facilities. 

Public ownership enthusiasts are 


uintngs gelling 


in yout hawr? 


then it’s time to 
investigate the 





AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 
CRUSH E rt 


Chips, borings and turnings can be a terrific nuisance in any shop where 
automatic screw machines, lathes and planers, etc., pile up daily heaps 


of metal refuse. This waste byproduct is too valuable to throw away 


and too bulky to store. 
Turnings Crusher. 


principle of crushing, 


The problem is solved by the American Ring 
This crusher utilizes the famous rolling ring 
quickly and economically reducing bulky 


turnings of low or high carbon steel, alloy steel or brass into ‘“‘Chips’’. 


American Ring Turning Crush- 
ers are built in various sizes; 
we will study your require- 
ments, and recommend the 


proper size crusher for your 
particular needs. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
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AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 
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Stewart is qualified to give you production 
runs of iron, steel and wire parts and sub- 
assemblies involving the use of facilities listed. 
350,000 Sq. Ft. of floor space; two railway 
sidings; truck loading platforms. Competent 
engineering and production staffs. Deliveries 
prompt; quality workmanship. Financial rat- 
ing highest obtainable. To expedite inquiries, 
send specifications and full information. 


* 





Production Facilities 


Punch Presses © Shears 
Power Brakes * Spot, Arc 
and Gas Welders ¢ Drill 
Presses * Bull Dozers 
Automatic Saws @ Heat 
Treating Furnaces @ Finish- 
ing Equipment °* Tool 
Room Equipment. 














“THE STEWART 


IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Established 1886 
201 STEWART BLOCK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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We've Taken the Guesswork out of HEAT TREATING 


Flame Hardening + Annealing + Aerocasing 
Bar Stock Treating and Straightening 


Heat Treating 
Sand Blasting 


* Pack or Gas Carburizing 
Chapmanizing + Tempering 
Cyaniding + Nitriding + Hi-Speed Hardening 


Scientific Commercial Steel Treating 
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disappointed at failure of Whatcom 
county (Washington) P. U. D. to 
receive bids for proposed $5,875,000 
utility bond issue with which it was 
planned to purchase the local hold- 
ings of Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. 

Steel scrap receipts are above nor- 
mal, the salvage campaign bringing 
material from hidden sources, per- 
mitting local rolling mills to in- 
crease inventories. Foundries still 
complain of shortage of cast iron 
scrap but the situation is less acute. 

Pipe sales are confined to con- 
tracts with high ratings, housing and 
defense projects getting prefer- 
ences, small lots being sold out of 
stock. For King County District 
No. 61, 500 tons are pending. Sev- 
eral projects have recently gone 
transite because of better deliveries. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 123 


Due principally to further in- 
creases in war risk insurance, 
prices on imported manganese ores 
continue to advance. South African 
manganese, 48 per cent, is now 
holding at 70 to 75c per unit, At- 
lantic ports, before duty, with the 
market nearer the outside figure; 
Indian, 50 per cent, 75c; Brazilian, 
48 per cent, and Chilean, 48 per 
cent, 70 to 75c, with the outside 
figure also the more representative 
in these cases. Cuban manganese 
ore, 51 per cent, is around 85c, 
duty free. 

Manganese ore consumers assert 
their stocks are still in good shape 
and can see no real stringency 
ahead. Stocks are sufficient in the 
opinion of some trade leaders to 
meet requirements into 1944, if 
necessary. Prices are unquestion- 
ably moving upward, owing to war 
risk insurance, but there is a gen- 
eral feeling that ore will continue 
to be available for a long time. 

A new record in Lake Superior 
iron ore loading was made June 5 
when the steamer Harry Cou.sy of 
the Interlake Steamship Co. fleet 
took on 16,607 tons at the Great 
Northern dock at Superior, Wis., 
for delivery to Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 123 


London——(By Cable)—The feature 
of the British steel and iron market 
is expansion of output of alloy 
steels. Brisk demand is being met 
for light sections of bars and for 
strip. but heavy structurals are 
quieter. Shipbuilders are covering 


.their steel requirements over a long 


period, including a heavy tonnage 
of plates. Semifinished supplies are 
adequate, due to larger output of 
domestic mills. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 121 


Closing of Shenango tin plate 
works of Carnegie-lIllinois Steel 
Corp. at New Castle, Pa., last week 
is partially a result of the WPB 
rule reducing quantity of tin plate 
available for third quarter by 10 
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Casting, 


= —Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin 


New York 


del. del. 
June Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 
52.00 52.00 


1-12 12.12% 11.75 


FP.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. t as 
specified. Copper brass oveduete Baced 
on 


12.00 


12.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 
Ce ~ Oe i a dian 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 
ES. CRE ac wy 006 be dw sb os 5 we oe 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 
QO oan ewe nes 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass .... . 15.01 
ee, I cc Saas outa 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 





per cent. In actual practice this 
is calculated to work out after 
July 1 to curtailment of 45 to 50 
per cent of current tin plate pro- 
duction. Tin mill operations had 
been s ed up by government 
instructions to fill lend-lease ship- 
ments, none of the second-quarter 
tin being allowed to carry over to 
third quarter. Tin mill operators 
expect third-quarter plate opera- 
tions will be cut sharply in the hot- 
dip plants, possibly to be increased 
later to aid the domestic canning 
business. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Every buyer of non- 
ferrous metals, as well as other ma- 
terials, should become familiar with 
provisions of the Production Re- 
quirements Plan and the Allocation 
Classification System. Priorities 
Regulation No. 11, imvlementing 
PRP, provides for establishing defi- 
nite quantitative limits to the ac- 
quisition of metals by any com- 
pany using more than $5000 worth 
of metal in a calendar quarter. 
Class 1 producers are required to 
file a PRP application not later 
than June 30. 

Copper—May production rose to 
new record highs of 101,683 tons 
of blister and ‘98,632 tons of re- 
fined copper, while deliveries to 
domestic consumers rose _ sharply 
to 134,079 tons. Stocks of refined 
metal declined to 77,383 tons at the 
end of May from 83,789 at the end 
of April. Refining capacity of the 
country is expected to be pressed 
as soon as Copper Recoverv Corp. 
increases the flow of material pre- 
viously frozen by WPB orders. 


Lead—Supplies of pig lead are 
accumulating since military de- 
mands are rising slowly. WPB 
may relax some of the restrictions 
on the use of lead in civilian prod- 
ucts. 


Zmce—Smelters are producing over 
2550 tons of metal per day, an ex- 
cellent record for the industry. 

Magnesium — Construction has 
started on a plant for the produc- 
tion of magnesium in the Toledo 
area. This plant will be owned 


by Defense Plant Corp. and will 
be operated by National Lead Co. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


| 





Zine 
Old ; 


Anti- New clippings” ; 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel min 
Lead UE3ast Zinc num Amer. Cath- Clippings ate _ 
99% Spot, N.Y. odes Cast 
650 6.35 £8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 Pistons . 
Wire Sheet ; 
Yellow brass (high) . 19.73 Lead 
Heavy 


OLD METAIS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 


Mixed babbitt 
Electrotype shells 
Stereotype, Linotype 


Copper 
fy  - seer | ST Tin and Alloys 
(7 See ee SRR oy Block tin pipe 

B No. 1 pewter . 
No. 1 composition. ._....... 8.75- 9.50 Solder joints 
Yellow brass castings... .... 6.25- 7.25 SECONDARY METALS 
Auto radiators ............ 6.75- 7.25 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.l. 
Red Brass, borings &turnings 8.50- 9.25 Standard No. 12 aluminum 


5.00- 5.75 
6.50- 7.25 


. 10,00-11.00 


8.75-10.00 
8.75-10.00 
9.00-10.50 


5.00- 5.85 
4.50- 6.75 
5.00- 6.25 
6.25- 7.50 


44.00-46.00 
32.00-38.00 
7.75-10.00 


13.25 
14.50 


You are cordially invited to avail yourself 


of a little semi-technical information 


and a digest of 80 years pioneer work in 


the development of fine bearing metals . 


The A. W. Cadman Manufacturing Co. has 
prepared two booklets, ‘Bearings 
Bearing Metals’’, and *“*“Cadman Metals’’. 
These booklets treat in intimate detail the 
history, function, properties and uses of 
To all 
who are concerned with this subject, the 


bearings and fine bearing metals. 


booklets will bring valuable information. 


You may obtain your copies simply by 


writing for them today. Requests entail no 








+N Cadman My. Co 


SE Oblizations, and the booklets are free. ques 












































LEWIN-MATHES Cot the 


ET 


They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 



























The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- © 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from ¥" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


\r ’ TION OF TAPERING. 
TS CAT DUCING OF ROUND SOUS 





































































































































LEE SPRING 


30 MAIN STREET 


S COMPANY, mc. 


BROOKLYN, N. 
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IU ada = =8=Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Steel ingot produc- 
tion in Canada is at 99 per cent ca- 
pacity, providing a total of just over 
8328 tons of steel per day. Despite 
this all time high record production 
for Canadian primary producers, 
steel output falls far below meeting 
war demands and practically all 
non-essential manufacturing has 
been suspended for the duration. 
Drastic curtailment in some essen- 
tial finished steel materials has been 
necessary recently in order to make 
available sufficient steel for the 
more important war materials. 
While steel production is practically 
at capacity rolling mill operations 
are not on a similar basis. How- 
ever, some rolling departments, 
such as plate mills, are running 
above rated capacity but to enable 
these schedules, steel has had to be 
withdrawn from other operations. 
Wire and nail mills have had to 
suffer to a large extent and there 
has been curtailment in operations 
of some bar mills as well as in bolts 
and nuts. With regard to nails there 
has been a decided shortage during 
the past couple of weeks and mills 
have withdrawn from the market, 
leaving it to warehouse operators 
to fill current orders. 


As far as other lines of steel are 
concerned, allotments to warehouses 
have been falling off recently and 
a number state they have only 
small stocks. 


The steel controller, who passes 
on all orders for plates and sheets, 
is directing deliveries chiefly to ship- 
building, tank and rolling stock mak- 
ers, and domestic output is being 
augmented by large tonnages from 
the United States. Despite the 
sharply increased output of plates 
recently there is little chance of ship- 
building operations being stepped 
above present levels until greater 
supplies of steel are available. 


Iron and steel scrap continues to 
attract special interest. Offerings 
are gaining in volume both from 
urban and rural areas. The better- 
ment from the cities is due to the 
last minute rush of automobile 
wreckers to clear their yards before 
the deadline is reached when the 
government takes over all their un- 
sold scrap, early next week. Offer- 
ings from rural districts show a 
more widely diversified line. In ad- 
dition to substantial tonnages of 
steel grades, there has been im- 
provement in supplies of agricul- 
tural cast and other iron grades. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 122 


Ferroalloy prices have been 
affirmed for third quarter, as had 
been expected by the trade, though 
a few revisions had been thought 
possible. The advance in ferro- 
manganese earlier in second quar- 
ter made it unlikely a further 
change would be made in that ma- 
terial. Meanwhile demand _ con- 
tinues heavy and an eastern pro- 
ducer is understood to be plan- 
ning to blow in a third furnace on 
ferromanganese next month. 


re 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch, Production Division, WPB, 
Broad Street Station Building, reports 
the following subcontract opportunities: 


11-26-1: Pennsylvania concern seeks sub- 
contracting facilities on body for M48 
fuze. Material, WDX 1314 cold-rolled 
steel. Tolerances, plus or minus .005. 
Quantity, 25,000 to 50,000 per week. 
Machine required, 2%-inch multi- 
spindle screw machine. Prints and 
specifications on file at Philadelphia 
office and samples at exhibit room. 


11-24-1: New York company requires 
subcontracting facilities on adapter 
and striker nuts of cold-rolled steel 
WD 1115. Tolerance, minimum .005. 
Quantity, 1500 per day. Production to 
start as soon as possible. Machines 
required, 2 to 3-inch automatic screw 
machines or automatic turret lathes 
required. Prints and specifications at 
Philadelphia office. 

13-22-1: Government is lining up facili- 
ties to produce large variety of tor- 
pedo mechanism components, includ- 
ing many special types of screws, tap 
screws, bolts and studs, special pins 
and hollow shafts. Material, brass, 
steel and stainless steel. All forgings 
to be furnished by prime contractor. 
Tolerances close. Quantity, large, pro- 
duction to start at once. Contract by 
negotiation. Equipment, turret lathes, 
screw machines, milling, drilling, pre- 
cision grinding, heat treating and 
testing equipment. Prints and infor- 
mation at Philadelphia office. 

13-22-2: Government requires subcon- 
tracting facilities for aircraft com- 
ponents, turnbuckle assemblies, turn- 
buckles turnbuckle eyes (pig and 
cable type), turnbuckle forms, stream- 
lined tie assemblies, adjustable con- 
trol rod ends and tie rod terminal 
tube clamps. Material is largely bar 
stock. Tolerances fairly close. Quan- 
tity varies with item, production to 
start as soon as possible. €quipment, 
stamping presses, screw machines or 
equivalent, light milling machines, 
drilling and light forging equipment. 


heat treating equipment. Contract by _ 


negotiation. Prints and specifications 
at Philadelphia office. 

13-20-1: Government requires subcon- 
tracting facilities for manufacture of 
large number of miscellaneous small 
gun parts. All forgings to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. Toler- 
ances, precision work. Quantity 
based on deliveries of 500 to 1600 for 
indefinite period and production to 
start at once. Production equipment 
for light milling, drilling, turning and 
boring. Contract by negotiation. 
Prints and specifications at Philadel- 
phia office. 

16-20-2: A midwestern concern is look- 
ing for forging facilities for several 
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medium sized straight shafts and 
crank shafts. Drawings and specifica- 
tions at Philadelphia office. 


16-21-1: A Philadelphia concern is look- 
ing for machining facilities to ma- 
chine bar stock and forgings. Equip- 
ment needed includes drill presses, 
lathes, threading machines, gear- 
cutting machines. Drawings at Phil- 
adelphia office. 

13-28-11: Government wishes to locate 
subcontracting facilities on aircraft 
radio components: 18,000 pieces anten- 
na attachment hooks made of alumi- 
num alloy rod; 18,000 pieces antenna 
fairlead, including 18,000 mycalex 
corona shields; 113,000 clip-mounted 
and 50,000 post-mounted cartridge type 
fuse. Production to start as soon as 
possible. Contract by negotiation. 
Prints and specifications at Philadel- 
phia office. 

16-B8-1: A Pennsylvania concern is seek- 
ing tool room facilities for manufac- 
ture of special jigs, dies and fixtures 
for machining bronze and steel cast- 
ings and steel forging parts; also fa- 
cilities for manganese bronze forging. 
All or part of 100,000 man-hours 
needed. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


64-A-522: Mid-eastern concern finds it 
necessary to subcontract for 6000 
pieces of each of six items of fine- 
pitched gears, ranging from % to 3% 
inches diameter with pitches varying 
from .065-inch to 22 diametral pitch. 
Gears are made from cold-drawn steel 
and bronze castings. Equipment re- 
quired will include hand screw ma- 
chines with capacities from % to 3% 
inches for bar and chucking work, 
hobbing machines from .065-inch to 22 
diametral pitch. Deliveries to _ start 
as soon as possible and be completed 
before Oct. 1. Blueprints available at 
this office. 

66-0-522: Midwestern prime contractor 
is prepared to sublet a complete sub- 
assembly consisting of the training 
mechanism of a new type anti-tank 
gun. Principal machine tool require- 
ments are 3 to 3%-inch bar horizon- 
tal boring machine, worm and worm 
wheel cutting equipment and bevel 
gear generators to cut 3-inch pitch 
diameter gear. Quantities, 200 as- 
semblies per month for several months. 
Drawings on file at this office. 

68-A-523: Wanted, small and large die 
and tool shops capable of making plug 
gages, thread and ring gages, tem- 
plates, etc. . 

51-N-520: Navy contractor urgently needs 
Gleason bevel gear cutting and test- 
ing capacity (No. G-and No. 12 cut- 


ters) about 5000 altogether needed 
Lots run about 200 per size and sizes 
run from 2% to 9 inches in diameter 
Blanks and arbors will be furnished 

71-AN-625: A Chicago prime contractor 
is in need of tools, jigs and fixtures 
for locating tubular milling and drill- 
ing on airplane engine mounts. Con- 
struction will require toolroom with 
welding, grinding and lapping facili- 
ties to close tolerance limits. Some 
fixtures are 50 x 20 inches approxi- 
mately, of welded angle iron construc- 
tion. Will consider all or any. Value 
about $25,000. Tool shop to supply all 
material. 

77-A-529: Prime contractor manufactur- 
ing diecast tail fins requires 210,000 
liners made from 31/32-inch freecut- 
ting cold-drawn steel WDX1335 to be 
delivered at the rate of 30,000 to 40,- 
000 per month Automatic screw ma- 
chines required for first operation: 
automatic chucking or hand screw 
machines for second operation. Both 
ends counterbored, one end threaded 
with internal, the other with external! 
thread. Overall length 6 inches. No 
hardening or grinding required. Blue- 
prints available at Chicago office 

80-AN-529: Chicago manufacturer re 
quires dies for forming small alumi- 
num parts for aircraft work 


Boston office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 17 Court street, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


S.C.1: Facilities of horizontal boring ma- 
chines capable of doing very accurate 
work are required, able to take work 
up to 30-inch cube. 

S.C.2: Facilities are required to tap 
x %-iInch, % x ‘\-inch and % x \- 
inch LPS. steel pipe bushings in lots 
of 100,000 pieces. Tool required to do 
work economically is an automatic 
tapping machine or equivalent in pro- 
duction ability. 

SC-4: Manufacturer of precision avia- 
tion, marine and fire control instru- 
ments desires services of an organiza- 
tion who can undertake design, manu- 
facture and delivery of jigs, fixtures 
and gages to extremely precise tol- 
erances. Such organizations requested 
to communicate with nearest WPB 
office immediately 

SC-5: Facilities are required to forge 
lapwelding K-inch steel heads to 
13/32-inch steel cylinders 30 inches 
in diameter in accordance with ICC 
shipping container specification 
106A500. 

SC-6: Massachusetts concern requires 
facilities for milling and grinding 
threads from 3/16 to 1%-inch, abou! 
400 pieces to mill and grind. 

SC-7: Facilities are wanted for bevel 
and worm gear cutting. Concerns ap- 
plying must also be able to machine 
blanks from raw state, such as ba! 
stock or rough casting. 

SC-8: Horizontal boring mills capable of 
doing accurate work are wanted to 
take pieces up to 30-inch cube. Prime 
contractor needs 500 to 1000 machine 
hours in the next four to five weeks 


SC-9: Connecticut manufacturer re- 
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quires subcontracting sources for 
work on high-speed steel. On the 
basis of present contract, orders will 
approximate 200 pieces per month and 
carry A-l-a priority. All following 
equipment will be required: bench 
lathes, No. 1 milling machines with 
index head, external grinders 4 x 10- 
inch, and hardening equipment. 


SC-10: Massachusetts concern requires 
subcontracting sources on press for 
powder metallurgy operations, 200,000 
pounds per square inch, automatic 
pressure control die approximately 1- 
inch diameter; 25 pieces per minute 
required. 

SC-18: A Connecticut manufacturer of 
marine valves and fittings desires to 
place large dollar value orders for 
job shop production of composition 
pressure castings to Navy department 
specification mixtures. Foundry must 
have 1000-pound pouring capacity per 
day or better. Weight of castings is 
from 5 to 200 pounds and test pres- 
sures from 125 to 250 pounds per 
square inch. Subcontracto. will be 
supplied with patterns and given edu- 
cational assistance as he has facilities 
and basic foundry knowledge of pres- 
sure casting work. Inquiries by let- 
ter to nearest WPB office, giving full 
description of facilities. 


SC-14: Boston concern requires the fa- 
cilities of multi-spindle automatics 
capable of machining %-inch hexagon 
and/or ‘%-inch round, cupro-nickel 
rods to tolerances of plus or minus 
.004. Prime contractor will take en- 
tire production of several machines 
and will supply all materials. 






























































































































































































































































































































































Milwaukee office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch of WPB, 161 West Wiscon- 
sin avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., is secking 
contractors for the following: 












































WP208: Sheave block manufacturing fa- 
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needed immediately 
for 3000 double block with standing 
eye, mild steel sheaves, and 3000 
snatch blocks with swivel eye, phos- 
phor bronze sheave. 


cilities urgently 


WP299: Urgent and immediate need for 
contractor producing welding «quip- 
ment, including: 150-KVA_ circumfe~- 
ential seam welder with controls, for 
€0-cycle, 220 or 440-volt current; 150- 
KVA universal seam welder with con- 


trols 22 oO. 440-volt; 125-KVA 
projection welding press. same cu’'- 
rent; 50-KVA production-type mo- 


tor-driven spot welder, same current; 
50-KVA _ production-type motor-driven 
spot welder, minimum throat depth i2 
inches. Minimum of machine above 
24 inches. 


WP200: Prime has screw machine work 
to subcontract in manufacture of 
three parts with A-l-a priority: %- 
inch nose adapter turned from steel 
tubing, with 30-degree chamfer and 
11% threads per inch, inside thread 
with 1.61 pitch diameter. Fuze 
adapter turned from 1%-inch hexagon 
bar steel, 2.12-inches lone, with 20- 
degree chamfer and internal thread- 
ing. Sleeve adapter turned from steel 
tubing has inside diameter of 1.16- 
inch and length of 30-inch. Has ex- 
ternal thread and milled slot in face. 
Minneapolis 


office, Contract Distribu- 


tien Branch cf WPB, 326 Midland Bank 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8.0. No. 210: Machining of rings. Three 


sizes of machines needed, turret lathes, 
small boring mills or Bullard multi- 
matic. Quantities, small size, 25 to 
300 per day; potential medium size, 75 
per week; large size, 120 per week. 
Blueprints and sample available. 


No. 204: Midwest engine builder 
wants diesel cylinder heads machined. 





WHENEVER YOU NEED~« ~~ 


AIRCRAFT STEELS * ALLOY STEELS * BALL BEARING STEEL * CHISEL STEEL * COLD 
FINISHED STEEL * CUMBERLAND GROUND SHAFTS * DRILL ROD * SPRING STEEL 
TOOL STEEL * TOOL STEEL TUBING * BOILER TUBES 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





MAIN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
947 €. 67TH ST. © CLEVELAND 
TELEPHONE HENDERSON O995 


steel company} y 





Operations include milling, drilling, 
reaming, boring and grinding of valve 
seats. Iron castings furnished; 1000 
required from one model, 600 of 
another. First delivery of 200 July 1. 
Drawings and route sheets at ths 
office. 

S.0. No. 205: Local 
urgently needs 
cutting and testing 
and No. 12 cutters) about 5000 al- 
together needed. Lots run about 200 
per size and sizes run from 2% to 9%- 
inch diameter. Blanks and arbors 
will be furnished. 

S.0. No. 2@8: Drawings available for 
several small parts, work to be done 
on automatic or hand screw machines. 
Urgently needed. AA priorities. 

8.0. No, 209: Drawings available at this 
office on machining of following tank 
parts: Secondary annulus, sprocket 
head and outer member. Quantities 
500 to 1500 each. Forgings furnished. 
Requires 18 to 24-inch turret lathes, 
internal gear cutting and splining. 


Navy 
Gleason 


contractor 
bevel gear 
capacity (No. 6 


Cleveland office, Division of Contract 
Distribution, WPB, Union Commerce 
building, is secking centrectors for the 
following: 


1-S-155: Subcontractor with single- 
spindle automatic screw machines and 
heat treating facilities to furnish two 
parts. Operations: Turn, thread and 
heat treat first part; form, thread drill 
and top second part. Material, first 


part %-inch diameter SAE 3135 steel, 
second part ‘%-inch hex SAE 1112 
steel. Minimum tolerance .003. Quan- 


tity 46,500 and 4600 pieces, respective- 
ly. Blueprints on file. 

4-8-3: Subcontractor with thread grind- 
ing equipment, J & L, Ex-Cell-O type, 
or equivalent, to grind threads on four 
items %-20 P.D.; also .494 P.D. 32 
thread; and 498 P.D., 48 thread. Ma- 
terial, stainless steel. Delivery re- 
quirements, 100 June, 300 July, 400 
August, 600 September, 800 October, 
1000 November. For further informa- 
tion write Dayton, O., office of War 
Production Board. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


10,000 tons, government depot, Virginia, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.:; 
Karl Koch Erecting Co., New York, 
erecting; Doyle & Russell, Richmond, 
Va., contractors. 

2000 tons, aluminum plant in South, 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 


350 tons, shipyard, Providence, R. L., 
Rheem Mfg. Co., to Providence district 
shop; Brown & Matthews Co., New 
York, contractor. 

2°61 tons, refinery expansion, Standard 
Oil Co., Wood River, Ill., to Vincennes 
Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

150 tons, addition, Acme Steel & Malle- 
able Iron Works, Buffalo, to R. S. Mc- 
Mannus Steel Construction Co., Buf- 
falo. 


100 tons or more, six bridge cranes, 
navy yard, Washington, to Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, $136,050, spec. 
10880; also 14 wall cranes and four 
bridge cranes, navy yard, Puget Sound. 
and one bridge crane, Washington, to 
Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist Co., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y., $167,281.75. 

Unstated, dry dock cranes for Navy 
yards, to Star Iron & Steel Co., Tacoma, 
low at $491,000. 

Unstated, bridge cranes for navy project 
in Idaho, to Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee; $200,000 contract. 


to 


Unstated, hangars at four Washington- 
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SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended June 13 12,861 
Week ended June 6 ........... 11,691 
Week ended May 30 .......... 5,000 
_ we Me. ) Ge eae 11,926 
Weekly average, 1942 ....... 27,617 
Weekly average, 1941 27,373 


Weekly average, May, 1942. 15,336 
Total to date, 1941 708,438 
Total to date, 1942 635,203 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





Oregon air bases; awarded by U. S. 
engineer, Portland, to L. L. Quigley, 
Julius Johnson, Portland; C. W. Wat- 
kins, Boise and Hawkins & Armstrong, 
Seattle; details not announced. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


500 tons, buildine, 
project suspended. 


shipyard, Virginia; 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


12.000 tons, airplane engine plant, Chrys- 


ler Corp., divided equally between 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 


Concrete Steel Co., Chicago and Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Chicago; George 
A. Fuller Co., Chicago, contractor; bids 
May 20. 


1200 tons, three plants for manufacture 
of aircraft engine parts, United Air- 
craft Corp., Pratt & Whitney division, 
New England points, to Bethlehem 
Steei Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Turner Con- 
struction Co., Boston, contractor. 


1000 tons, 12 fuel oil storage tanks, un- 
derground, Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
Navy department, to Bancroft & Martin 
Rolling Mills Co., Portland, Me., and 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston; Monroe & 
Tompkins Co., contractors. 

500 tons. construction spec. 10847, Bu- 
reau of Yards & Docks, Navy depart- 
ment, South Carolina, to Atlanta Steel 
Co., Atlanta; C. M. Guest & Co., An- 
derson, S. C., contractor; Southern 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
awarded 50 tons, structural steel. 


500 tons, government depot, Virginia, to 
Virginia Steel Co., Richmond; Doyle & 
Russell, Richmond, Va., contractors. 

450 tons, expansion, Allison Engine Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O., Con- 
crete Fireproofing Co., contractor. 

38f tons, toluene plant, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Ind., to Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
Wenzel & Hencock Co., Milwaukee, 
contractor. 

250 tons, power development, Ft. Peck, 
Mont., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Fegles Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, contractor. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended June 13........... 16,392 
Week ended June 6 ......... 1,962 
Week ended May 30 .......... 850 
ge 7,679 
Weekly average, 1942 ......... 10,285 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 13,609 
Weekly average, May, 1942. 6,010 
Total te date, 1941............ 274,598 
Total te date, 1942............ 226,286 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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104 tons, bridge project, DA-WR-9-A (1), 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Sheffield 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., through 
Capital Steel Co., Little Rock, Ark.: 
Moren & Buckner, contractors. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


1245 tons, Panama, sch. 6278, Youngst- 
town Sheet & Tybe Co., Youngstown, 
O., low. 


600 tons, Sangamon Ordnance plant, II- 


linois, for war department, James 
Stewart Corp., Chicago, contractor; 
bids June 12. 
550 tons, expansion Ross dam, Skagit 


power project; bids in to Seattle, June 
11. 

Unstated, Anderson Ranch dam, 
bids to Denver, June 8. 


Idaho; 


Tf 





alerts , 





ities 


PIPE... 


CAST PITE PENDING 





1425 tons, 10 to 30-inch, Portsmouth, Va.; 


bids in. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


500 tons or more, outlet pipes 
stocks, Alder and LaGrande 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. San 
cisco, low to Tacoma Board of 
tracts, $70,384 
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Avoid stops and get going with long life Ohio Knives. Special alloy steels 
and the best workmanship assure you of fewer delays and less trouble. 
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ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 


J 
Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 
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rants famous. 


Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plan- 


ned for comfort. 


Gay music for 
dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 








Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 
you'll want to see in 


Cleveland. 
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Ohio 


ASHTABULA, O.—Newly formed partner- 
ship of seven will operate former 
Phoenix Foundry & Machine Co., 620 
West Forty-eighth street, under name 
of Phoenix Machine & Foundry Co. 
Principal officers are Levi Swedenberg, 
superintendent, and Parker M. Lott, 
business manager. 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. plans immediate work on 
building, 107 x 250 feet, in a manufac- 
turing expansion program. It will also 
erect a $70,000 storage structure. 


CINCINNATI—Corps of Engineers, Ohio 
River Division, 1420 Enquirer building, 
Cincinnati, will supervise construction 
of $3,000,000 manufacturing plant in 
Tennessee for War Department. 


CLEVELAND—Negotiated bids are be- 
ing taken by United States Army en- 
gineers, 700 Union Guardian building. 
Detroit,” for 
plant to be operated by Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors Corp., lo- 
cated near here. 


CLEVELAND—Pierce Die Co., 1390 East 


Forty-ninth street, is adding 1700 
square feet to plant. 
CLEVELAND — Marquette Metal Prod- 


ucts Co., 1145 Galewood drive, has let 
contract for one-story 89 x 160-foot 
factory and two-story office building 
to Alger-Rau Inc., 12434 Cedar road. 


Estimated cost $85,000. F. Eroskey, 
7829 Euclid avenue, engineer. (Noted 
May 4). 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Crankshaft Co., 400 
Harvard avenue, plans immediate con- 
struction of $1,000,000 federal govern- 
ment-financed plant. (Noted May 25). 


CLEVELAND—Art Galvanizing Works 
Walter L. Klein, 3925 Valley road, will 
add to production space with $10,000 
factory building. 


CLEVELAND—Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., 
Aetna road and East WNinety-first 
street, has awarded contract for al- 
terations to its plant to John Woide, 
1659 East Eighty-sixth street. — Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. (Noted June 1). 


COLUMBUS, O.—McGeorge & Hargett, 
9400 Quincy avenue, Cleveland, en- 
gineers, are taking bids for two fac- 
tory buildings of 200,000 square feet 
each for Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Estimated cost $700,000. 


ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Automatic Screw 
Machine Inc. has been organized to 
deal in metal machines and products. 
Glen A. Rogers, 112 East Bridge ave- 
nue, and J. J. Hengesbaugh, are 
handling details of incorporation. 


TOLEDO, O.—Lycoming Motors Corp. 
will erect a $7,000,000 plant adjoining 
that of American Propeller Corp. on 
Laskey road. Both companies are 
subsidiaries of Aviation Corp. of Am- 
erica, 


Massachusetts 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Perkins 
Machine & Gear Co. has awarded con- 
tract to E. J. Pinney Co. Inc., 220 
Dwight street, Springfield, for one- 
story 150 x 400-foot manufacturing 
unit and two-story 50 x 90-foot office 
building. Estimated cost $200,000. Mc- 
Clintock & Craig Ine., 458 Bridge 

street, Springfield, engineer. 


Connecticut 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United 


Illumi- 
nating Co., 119 Broad street, has let 
contract for power plant superstruc- 
ture to Gellatly Construction Co., 


BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE... 


construction "WF" bvomber- 








Bridgeport. (Noted June 8). 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—New Haven Mal- 
leable Iron Co. has awarded contract 


for factory addition to J. N. Leonard 
& Co., 902 Chapel street. 

New York 

NEW YORK—George A. Fuller Co., 597 
Madison avenue, has contract for 
$1,100,000 plant for Defense Plant 
Corp. Walker & Gillette, 597 Madison 


avenue, architects. 


New Jersey 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. Westinghouse 


































FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES for your Pick- 
ling, Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. 
Furnished in straight strips to be applied 
to your present wood blocks for the re- 
moval of middlings. 


Also furnished in a continuous, complete 
(close or open) spiral formation for cylindri- 
cal scrubbers in steel or brass mills. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES have greater 
holding and non-shedding qualities, result- 
ing in longer life and more 
dependable operation. Less 
frequent replacements will 
save you time and money. 
Send blueprints or specifi- 
cation< of your requirements. 


The FUL 


LER BRUS 
11 Division, Dep 
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3582 MAIN ST HARTFORD, CONN 
























PLANT PRODUCTION 
NEEDS DEFENSE, TOO! 


Production schedules are up. 
Thousands of plants have a 
backlog of orders. American 
industrial production must be 
defended in the interest of 
America. The FORD TRIBLOC SPUR- 
GEAR HOIST is a tool that can 


de 


+f? 
; 


w - ? help you maintain your pro- 
JOHN HASSALL, INC. er ee ae duction schedules. They are 
fast in operation. They are on 
the job constantly, ready for 
instant use. 


FORD TRIBLOCS are low in first 
cost—extremely low in main- 


QUALITY GEARS tenance expense. 


The FORD TRIBLOC is a quality 





Simonds make all types of quality gears; cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, bronze, aluminum, spur-gear hoist. It is made 
also of silent steel, rawhide and bakelite. 
We cut gears of any size and can produce 
spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter. Also forgings and malleable cast- 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. ings of certified grade. Its 


Acco High Carbon Heat 
CLL Le eer ted chain has great 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 


throughout of high grade drop 


ease masenpes ances manenocss ~ -_ — — me ce nego we - 
ee a omens | 
J 


strength and high elastic limit. 
FORD HOISTS must stand a 50% 


overload test before shipment. 


x * - Write for information on 


SPEED PRODUCTION Tre.ocs in %-ton to 40-ton 
Whenever Hobart Weld- coe 

coe enn beondie to on @ capacities. 

job. there is a 





TT =. — 
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quantity and tity = 


step u 
roduction subodules. 
rite today for details. 


HOBART BROS. CO. 
Bex $T-622 TROY, OHIO 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has let contract for additions to 
plants Nos. 8 and 10 and to lamp 
works, to Salmond-Scrimshaw Con- 
struction Co., 526 Elm street, Arling- 
ton, N. J. Estimated cost $85,000. 


HIGH BRIDGE, N. J.—Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., care of L. E. Cramp- 
ton, High Bridge, plans power house 
and storage shed costing $75,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Federated Metals Di- 
vision of American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 150 St. Charles street, has let 
contract for one-story electric precipi- 








tation plant building, gas treater 
building, power house, concrete spray 
chamber, settling chamber, to W. J. 
Wilck, 280 Hobart street, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Cogsdill Twist Drill Co. will 
erect factory and office building on 
Eight Mile road. Paul Sewell, Detroit, 
architect. 


DETROIT—Sterling Gauge Co. will erect 
shop building on Van Dyke avenue. 
Paul Sewell, Detroit, architect. 


MAGNI-RAY tne new ILLUMINATED MAGNIFIER 
Speeds Up Defense Inspection 


This inspection tool aids passer and saves time. Quickly 


detects burrs and poor finish, b 
A vital aid whenever magnification is required to aid the 
Your purchase order will brin 


eye. 


110 volt 


Write for Solder 
OR— Send 
trial order 
tneur no risk 
Write, wtre 
or tele phone 


quick deliver 


Priorities 
Required 





GEO. SCHERR CO., INC. 


Dept. A 
126 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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subject to ten days’ approval 
comes to you ready to plug into the standard 
ghting circuit. 
See lathe hand viewing turning operations. 
directly upon 


oe 


ow holes in castings, etc. 


either or both types 
ORDER TODAY. 


May be removed from stand. 
Light shines 





your 
You 


CA. 6-1429 _ 
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TWO MODELS 
AVAILABLE 


Low Power 


$16.65 
High Power 


$24.75 
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Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penac. 








DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co. will 
erect 200 x 300-foot addition to fac- 
tory, consisting of additional test cells 
and manufacturing unit. 


DETROIT—Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp. will erect core room addition 
and an aluminum engineering shop 
addition to its Hart avenue plant, 
costing $28,000 and $18,000, respec- 
tively. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., Muskegon, has let contract 
to David L. Green, Muskegon, for 
$50,000 second-story addition to plant. 


TECUMSEH, MICH.—Hahn 
Toledo, O., architects, are preparing 
plans for plant here for Tecumseh 
Mfg. Co., estimated to cost $50,000. 


& Hayes, 


Pennsylvania 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. Chambersburz 
Engineering Co. plans 80 x 300-foot 
machine shop. Estimated cost $50,000. 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Lighting Co. has lef 
contract for power plant addition to 
Sessinghaus & Ostergaard Inc., 1115 
Peach street, Erie. Approximate cost 
$400,000. E. M. Gilbert Engineering 
Co., 412 Washington street, Reading, 
Pa., engineer. 


PITTSBURGH — National Supply Co., 
Grant building, has awarded subcon- 
tracts for manufacturing and power 


plant in Beaver county, Pa. 
Illinois 
CHICAGO— L. Charn, 141 West Jack 
son boulevard, architect, and J. K 


Johnson and J. B. Black, 520 North 
Michigan avenue, engineers, have been 
selected to prepare plans for a $750,000 
project in’ Tllinois, to be federal fi- 
nanced. 


CHICAGO—Central Architectural Iron 
Works, 3105 West Twenty-seventh 
street, has leased a. one-story building 
containing 62,800 square feet at 4427 
North Knox avenue, to be used for 
manufacture of iron and steel products 
for aircraft, and will supplement the 
company’s present plant. 


CHICAGO—P. J. Bukowski, chief exam- 
iner for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. in the Chicago district, announces 
a rubber plant covering 1000 acres 
will be built at West Gary, and will 
be operated by Rubber Synthetic Inc., 
formed by Standard Oil of Indiana. 


CHICAGO—An industrial company has 
plans by Schmidt, Garden & Erikson 
104 South Michigan avenue, for one- 
story steel manufacturing plant cost- 
ing over $1,000,000. H. J. Maveety, 33 


West Jackson boulevard, structural 
engineer. 

HARVEY, ILL.—Whiting Corp. has 
awarded..contract to Kaiser-Ducett 


Co., 80 East Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, for manufacturing and office 
units costing $325,000. (Noted May 25). 


MATTOON, ILL.—lIllinois Central rail- 
road plans to spend about $48,000 on 
improvements to its shops here. 


Indiana 





SOUTH BEND, IND.—South Bend Tool 
& Die Corp. is rebuilding portion of 
plant destroyed by fire. Cost $40,000, 
including equipment. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons Co., H. Fred Wilkie, vice presi- 
dent in charge of plant operation, 
plans rubber plant adjoining company’s 
present distilleries to produce buta- 
diene for synthetic rubber from al- 
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Convenient Controls on I. B. Cranes Help Reduce Handling Time 


Rte. ai se i ae In these days when every minute of productive 
Sree : - } vy time is so precious, owners and operators 
appreciate their Industrial Brownhoist Cranes 
more than ever before. For in every detail 
I. B. -Cranes are designed and built to speed 
up material handling. 

The convenient arrangement of controls saves 
operator's time. And the ease with which control 
levers operate helps get work done faster. The 
patented Monitortype cab, an exclusive feature 
on Diesel or gasoline locomotive cranes through 
40 tons provides 360° visibility. The all-around 
sturdiness and durable construction of I. B. 
Cranes practically eliminates down-time. 






may i‘ 
$ : 


Undercarriages on Industrial Brownhoist Cranes are 


—. cs 
¥ especially rugged and are built to withstand the severest 
. a fa type of service. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST cunos serter cranes 
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HANDY SELECTOR CHARTS 
ie Hecp You pick justTHeRiGHT | INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
Get compiete L-K Pe LET BS , OVENS and DRYERS 


select the correct coupling for any service. All non-lubricated, BURNER EQUIPMENT 


types and sizes for =, purposes. CORRECT MISALIGNMENT, 
save space, save mac nery. 

PENNSYLVANIA | NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
LO VEJOY FLEX IBLECOU PLING CO 2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TAYLOR-WILSON 


Rotary Type 











Write for 
Catalog 


WILLIAMS Zuckeis 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull! cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 

















CUTTING - OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 


vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 





built by TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 
WELLMAN 
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AUTOMATIC --> HIGH SPEED --: HEAVY DUTY 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO.. 350 E. 76th St, Cleveland, Ohie CUTTING MACHINE 
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cohol, to produce war materials, costing Wisconsin 
about $3,000,000 with equipment. 
Tennessee ST. LOUIS—L. O. Stocker Co., Arcade | WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Standard Gage & 
HARRIMAN, TENN. — Robinson-Evans building, St. Louis, has received gen- ee eee, a ee 
Milling Co. is rebuilding mill and ele- eral contract for industrial plant to set general contract for 44 x 104-foot 
vator destroyed by fire. Estimated be located in Tennessee. Cost $3,000,- factory and office building to H. C. 
cost, including equipment, $50,000. 000. W. K. Knight & Co., Wainwright Breest, 2406 West Keefe avenue, Mil- 
, ’ building, St. Louis, engineer in charge — R. bn prem § ane been 
Carolina of plans. wenty - seven street, Z waukee, 
North architect. 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Morton Chemical Oklahoma 
Co., 2110 High Point road, has ac- ; Texas 
quired adjoining building and will in- DUNCAN, OKLA.—Lloyd Freese, vice 
stall equipment. president, Bell Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, BRADY, TEX.—Mineral Production Co., 
Okla.; L. B. Simmons, president, Rock care of B. Brown, Georgetown, plans 
Missouri Island Refinery Co., Duncan, and as- expansion of facilities for manganese 
sociates have organized Associated ore mine. Estimated cost $70,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Massman Construc- Refineries Inc., to erect and operate 
tion Co., B.M.A. building, has received %10,000,000 high octane refinery near EL PASO, TEX.—J. E. Morgan & Sons, 
genera! contract for industrial plant Duncan. 210 North Campbell street, El Paso. 


has contract for addition to refinery 
for Phelps-Dodge Corp., care of Wil- 
bur Jurden, chief engineer, North Loop 
road. Estimated cost $2,650,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Humble building, Houston, 
will erect two plants in connection 
with production of synthetic rubber; 
total cost $45,000,000. 








Colorado 


DENVEK—Anderson Mfg. Co., 1219 Cali- 
fornia street, will soon take bids for 
one-story 70 x 150-foot tile plant cost- 
ing approximately $40,000. G. D. White, 
615 Columbine street, architect. 


California 


OAKDALE, CALIF.—A site of approxi- 
mately 320 acres near here has been 
selected by Reconstruction Finance 


Corp. and Defense Plant Corp. for 
Mr. Check says: erection of a $12,000,000 aluminum 


plant to be operated by Aluminum 


4a Co. of America. 
J & L P E R M A Ss E T OAKLAND, CALIF.—Lorimer Diesel En- 


gine Co., 1530 Wood street, has awarded 












Pre-formed Wir ope contract for plant additions to L. W. 
a l fo, R 'P Roth, 1340 East Thirty-eighth street. 
Estimated cost $45,000. A. Froberg, 
Is a ways uniform. 3454 Harlan street, architect. 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION LOS ANGELES—Younglove & Spaulding 
Ancacenn then ane Sree. Ween Mfg. Co. will build an addition to its 


machine shop at 3524 Union Pacific 
avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Foundry Co, 
3100 Nineteenth street, has awarded 
contract for foundry to A. T. Wil- 
helm, 666 Mission street. Cost ove! 
$40,000. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.—Nelsons Spe- 
cialty Co., care of Miller & Warnecke 
Financial Center building, Oakland, 
has let contract for factory to D. W. 
Nicholson, 1701 San Leandro boule 
vard. Estimated cost $42,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Bowie Switch Co 
Tennessee street, has plans completed 
by W. Mooser, 2444 Kearney street. 
for factory addition costing $40,000 
(Noted May 25). 

SUNNYVALE, CALIF.—An appropriation 
of $4,000,000 has been authorized by 


Defense Plant Corp. for expansion of 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works here. 


VERNON, CALIF.—Aluminum Corp. of 
America, 5151 Alcoa avenue, has 
awarded contract for 120 x 200-foot 
machine shop. Cost $75,000. (Noted 
May 11). : 


SHEAR SPECIALISTS pi a 


Hall. omati Flattening tting chin perat s at KIRKLAND, WASH.—City has rejected 
Ss) cbt selind, Guid auth. Rit SOE onal. eee fight or heavy ina Sew Ph. a eee ee ee 
for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. ee 00 ee eee Reyes Cees. 


Canada 


CORNWALL, ONT.—Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. 
Turnbull, secretary, has acquired a 
320-acre site here and is having plans 
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Héirington a sare —IT'S CMP 
PERFORATING ore: | STRIP “ 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 








Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 


oe GALVANIZING 


+ GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















**To Economise—Galvaniszse at Enterprise!” 
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CMP Precision Strip gives - 
Maximum Parts per 100 pounds “~~ 


In many wartime industries, where important stamping 
and drawing operations have been “speeded up”, CMP 
Strip is showing its inherent “extra” advantages. It's 
nothing new, but superiority always exhibits itself un- 








The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.Yszny*-* 








der fire— CMP accuracy, precision and uniformity of 

The -danufacture of Steel Sheets desired physiccl properties in coil after coil has con- 
By Edward S. Lawrence sistently met the most rigid specifications, improved 

This book describes the principal steps involved im the : . 
manufacture of steel sheets products and generally lowered costs. It takes just this 

ek rice, Postpaid $4.50 in U. S. and Canada kind of steel today to get maximum uninterrupted pro- 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY duction from each vital ton. Again in the certain peace- 
Book Department time tomorrows CMP Strip, as before, will be the solu- 

1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 517-5. tion to many material problems for product betterment. 











Why not investigate its possibilities for your war prod- 
ucts now? 












THE COLD METAL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of 
The Cold Metal Process 
Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 
F 
60 Sesrattel Polwating 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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NEW BUSINESS 











prepared for construction of wr plant 
estimated to cost about $3,000,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.-—United Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton Ltd., 82 King street 
East, has been authorized by Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply to pro- 
ceed with installation of $2,000,000 
coke oven assembly here. Coal Car- 
ronizing Co., St. Louis, will have 
charge of installation and is receiving 
bids through J. E. Maconiche, assist- 
ant to president, 66 King street East, 
Hamilton, for foundations and other 
construction work. 


LONDON, ONT. 
242 Ridout 


James Carsons & Sons, 
street, is having plans 














prepared by W. G. Murray, architect, 
Bank of Toronto building, Richmond 
street, and bids will be called for 
machine shop to cost about $30,000, 
including equipment. 


®S OTTAWA, ONT.—Campbell Motors (Ot- 


tawa) Ltd., 285 Laurier avenue, has 
given general contract to Doran Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 78 Bank street, for 
plant alterations and addition to cost 
about $10,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
14 Strachan avenue, has given general 
contract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street West, for maintenance 
building on Hanna avenue to cost 
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EASY TO APPLY...EASY TO REMOVE 


HANNA 


BRANDS: 
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Detroit 

Susquehanna 
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Ferro-Silicon 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


719 
in- 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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$150,000. Plans by Allward & Gouin- 
lock, architects, 57 Bloor street West. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., King and Simcoe 
streets, has started work on addition 
to Davenport works, 830 Lansdowne 
avenue, and has given contract to 
Pendrith Machinery Co. Ltd., 775 King 
street West, for supply and instal- 
lation of machinery and drying ovens. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Rogers Majestic (1941) 
Ltd., Fleet street West at Bathurst 
street, has given general contract to 
Carr & Barnes Ltd., 481 Eglington 
avenue, for plant addition to cost 
about $75,000. J. E. Hoare Jr., 481 Eg- 

lington avenue West, architect. 


SCARBOROUGH JUNCTION, (TORON- 
TO), ONT.—Burlec Ltd. has had plans 
prepared and will call bids at once 
for plant addition to cost about $15,000 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon In- 
dustries Ltd., Ontario street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by A. E. Nichol- 
son, architect, 46 Queen street, fo: 
two additional plant buildings to cost 
about $20,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Page Hersey Tubes 
Ltd., Church street, Toronto, has plans 
by Margison & Babcock, 210 Dundas 


street West, and has given general 
contract to Dickie Construction Co 
Ltd., 17 Yorkville avenue, Toronto, 


for addition to plant to cost about 


$100,000, with equipment 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Dominion Twist Drill 
Ltd., 1858 Assumption street, Walker- 
ville, Ont., is receiving bids through 
J. C. Pennington, architect, Bank of 
Commerce building, for one-story plant 
addition to cost about $150,000, with 
equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Standard Machine & 
Tool Co. Ltd., 870 Ottawa street, is 
taking bids through J. C. Pennington, 
architect, Bank of Commerce build- 
ing, for plant addition and installation 
of ten-ton crane, to cost about $50,000. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—E. S. Stephenson 
& Co. Ltd., 17 Nelson street, has had 
plans prepared and will call bids for 
construction of machine shop to cost 
$25,000 with equipment. 


BEAUHARNOIS, QUE.—Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Sun Life building, 
Montreal, has given general contract 
to Anglin Norcross, Quebec Ltd., 892 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, for 
plant to cost about $1,000,000. 


BEAUHARNOIS, QUE.—St. Lawrence Al- 
loys & Metals Ltd. is taking bids 
through Ross & Macdonald, architects, 
1010 St. Catharine street West, Mont- 
real, for plant addition to cost about 
$60,000 with equipment. 


LA TUQUE, QUE.—Aluminum Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Sun Life building, Mont- 
real, is considering plans for plant 
here to cost about $3,000,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Liquid Air 
Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, has 
given general contract to Kred! Bros., 
1992 Champagneur avenue, for plant 
addition to cost about $50,000, with 
equipment. Pierre M. d’Allemagne, 335 

Berwick avenue, is consulting engineer. 





MONTREAL, QUE.—Noorduyn Ajrcraft 
Ltd., Boise Franc road, in association 
with Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, sec- 
retary, has given general contract to 
Richard and E. J. Ryan Ltd., 1808 
William street, for addition to plant 
costing $615,000. 





QUE.—Canadian Potteries 
Ltd.. 5 Mackenzie King avenue, has 
had plans prepared and will call bids 
for plant addition to cost about $25,000 
with equipment. Walter J. Armstrong, 
1010 St. Catharine street West, Mont- 
real, is consulting engineer. 
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RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
4Ul Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 

















FIRTH-STERLING 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS ~- SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA, 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL & CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. &. A. 
“He Profite Mest Better Steel 


Who Serves Beat” wee Castings 














WHITEHEAD 


WHEN YOu NEED 


STAMPINGS 


Catalog on Request 


WHITEHEAD 


STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 











® 200 Pages 6 x 9 
e 45 Illustrations 
e 4 Tables 
© 7 Charts 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Note: Orders for delivery in 


Sales Tax. 








June 15, 1942 











HINDLEY MFG. on) 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
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DROP FORGINGS 






ATLAS DROP FORGE CoO.., LANSING, MICH. 





CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries 


Manufaciurers of “‘Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 

and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams and photographs. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of 
galvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 
Ohio add 3% for compulsory Coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Depar 















tment, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 
350-8 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 















CRANES 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 





1—30 Ton 72’ Auxiliary Cab DC 
1—35 Ton 39’ Cab DC 
1—20 Ton 50’ Cab AC 
1—15 Ton 41’ Cab DC 
1—15 Ton 60’ Cab DC 
1—10 Ton 60’ Cab AC 
1—10 Ton 50’ Cab DC 
1—10 Ton 36'4” Cab AC 
3—7% Ton 40’ Cab-Ground A C 
1—5 Ton 466” (Runway) Ground A C 
1—5 Ton 52’ (Runway) Ground A C 
1—5 Ton 35’ Cab-Ground A C 
1- 


5 Ton 27’ Cab-Ground A C 


Wire - Phone - Write 


KINGS GOUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phones—Main 4-9815 Triangle 5-5237 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 


NEW RAILS, Angle and om, | =) Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie other 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 
house stocks. 

Every effort made to take care of emergency 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire... 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 






























WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CoRP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Mlinois 


FOR SALE 


1—20” Farrell-Birmingham Roll- 
ing Mill 3 High Stands Includ- 
ing Pinions. 

1—12” Rolling Mill 3 High Pinion 


and 4 Stands. 

1—400 H.P. Synchronous Motor 
450 RPM. 

500 eh Full Reduction Gear 3.7 
to 1. 


SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


3300 N. W. Yeon Ave., Portiand, Ore. 









SPECIAL MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 


5 KW. Frequency changer, 180 cycle, 3 phase, 
220 volt Westinghouse with 3 ph., 60 cy. M.D. 


8.4 KW, 60/180 volt DC Gen. Elec. with 220 


volt 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. 


4% KW 70/75 volt DC Westinghouse with 220 


volt 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1558 Hamilten Ave. Cleveland, Obie 





GEAR CUTTERS, Spur, 30", 40”, M.D 

GEAR PLANERS, Bevel, 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D 
GRINDER, Cy!., 18" x 30° x 96° Norton, M.D 
GRINDER. Univ., No. 5 B & 8, 20” x 72” 
LATHES, 48” x 22+1/2' Johnson, triple geared. B.D 


LATHES, Grd. head, Ys 11’ 12° 
PUNCH, Multiple, L & A, cap. 340 tons 
SHEARS, Squaring, 10° x 16 ga. Ohl, M.D 


SHEARS, Squaring, 54” & 48” x 1 4°,.M.D 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A.V.R.R Pittsburgh, Pa. 























—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Seamesevie-Reete positive biowers. 

Centrifugais for gas and oi] burning. 
Sand biast, grinder ane dust exhausters. 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, i. 


We Pay BEST PRICES for 


Iron and Steel material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. For highest 
offers, write 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 























More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


87 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, ilinols 
“Anything containing TRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 














FOR SALE 
Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 1%” 
daylight. 

400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop hammer. 
No. 3 Williams, White Bulldozer. 

Canton Portable Alligator Shears. 

2”, 4” & 8” Bolt & Pipe Threading Machines. 
Metal Cleaning — 

490 


Address Box 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


FOR SALE 


3000 Gal. Black Enamel Dip 
Paint in Drums. 
40c per Gallon. 
Sample on Request. 


HENRY FLIGELTAUB CO. 
1022 Division St. Evansville, Ind. 
























1300 STEEL DOORS 


Complete with frames. Used but ex- 
cellent condition. Size 3’6” x 9’6”. 
Also large quantity steel sash & 
frames including glass. 


GREAT ATLANTIC 


3354 Atlantic Avo. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7-7300 





FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDING 


80’ wide x 254’ long, 20320 sq. ft. 
floor space with 40’ span crane run- 
way full length of building. 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
6422 Hamilton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANTED 


One (1) Set of power bending 
rolls, Pyramid type, drop in hous- 
ing, power lift, for rolling 1” 
plate 12 feet wide. 


DOVER TANK and STACK COMPANY 
Dover, New Jersey 

















IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 


section. 





Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 






































Help Wanted 








Employment Service 





WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY LO- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 


ing from 1 lb. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
onan familiar with heading and gatin 
and has a good knowledge of molding an 
core making and is capable of handling 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant to 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age. experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, 

Cleveland. 


TUBING ENGINEER 

Is sought by manufacturer of electric re- 
Sistance welded steel tubing. Only those 
with a broad background will be con- 
sidered. Age 35 to 50. Salary commensur- 
ate with ability to produce. In reply, 
state age, education, experience, places 
worked and salary desired. All replies 
strictly confidential. Our Organization has 
been advised of this advertisement. Ad- 
ey Box 713, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 
and. 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable 
manufacturer of seamless and electric 
welded tubing, alloy and carbon steels. 
Please apply giving full information, ex- 
perience, etc. to Box 708, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
for Sheet and Steel Plate Fabricating 


Shop. Good Salary and future for person 
that can produce. Plant located in Texas. 
Address Box 693, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 














THE KIRK & BLUM MPG. CO. 


June 15, 1942 


STEEL, Penton Bidg.., | 





. 
$3600— $40,000 

If you have earned $3000 and up, are a man 
of high integrity and ability who has reached 
a ceiling in salary or promotion within your 
own company, you will be interested in this 
Licensed and Bonded Executive Placement 
Service. Completely confidential, it permits 
you to register on our executive list without 
any initial cost whatever for the purpose of 
being available for calls from our national 
contacts to positions in the salary brackets 
from $3600 to $40,000—depending on your 
ability. Only cost for service is after actual 
placement has been made. Send brief out- 
line of your experience; application will be 
sent if selected. 


PERSONNEL ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 





Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SALARIED POSITION 2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individu- 
alized to your personal] requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered. If salary has been $2,500 
or more send for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 
high calibre men to fill specific jobs 
you have in mind— 

Readers of STEEL include men of 
wide training and experience in the 
various branches of the metalworking 
industry. 

When you have an opportunity to of- 
fer, use the Help Wanted columns of 


STEEL 











Positions Wanted 


PRODUCTION MAN 40 YEARS OF AGE 
twenty years experience in steel. Natura! 
born mechanic. Graduate Industrial and 
Personnel Management. Studied: Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Accounting. Roller; fore- 


man. Superintendent of a small plant 
Address Box 714, STEEL, Penton Bidg.., 
Cleveland. 

ARMOR PLATE, PROCESSING, FABRI. 


welding, all methods. Heat 
metallurgy and research. Age 
supervisory capa- 


cation and 
treatment, 
49. Desires position in 


city. Address Box 712, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 

CLASSIFIED RATES 
All classifications other than “Positions 


Wanted,” set solid, minimum 50 words, 
5.00, each additional word .10; all capitals. 
minimum 50 words, 6.50, each additional 


word .13; all capitals, leaded, minimum 
50 words 7.50, each additional word .15. 
“Positions Wanted,” set solid, minimum 


25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, 
minimum 25 words 2.50, each additional 
word .10. Keyed address takes seven 
words. Cash with order necessary on 
“Positions Wanted” advertisements. Re- 
plies forwarded without charge. 


Displayed classified rates on request. 


Address your copy and instructions to 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 














Castings 


NORTH WALES MACHINE CO. INC., 
North Wales, Pa. Grey lIron, Nickel. 
Chrome, Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. 
Superior quality machine and hand 
molded sand blast and tumbled. 





SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 
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++ ADVERTISING INDEX ¢ + 


Where-to-Bny Products Index carried in first issue of month. 
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Abrasive Co. 
Acheson Colloids Corp. 
Acme Galvanizing Corp. 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction .. 
aren Electrothermic 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Allen-Bradley Co. ; 
Alliance Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alrose Chemical Co. ; 
American Agile Corp. ... 
American Alr Filter Co., 
American Brass Co., The 
American Bridge Co. . 
American Broach & Mac hine Co. 
American Cable Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


Corp. 


Inc. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Ine. 
American Cable Division ...... . 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
American Chain Division .. : ‘ 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Ford Chain Block Division dail 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


Page Steel & Wire Division .. 
American Chain Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co.,, Inc. .. 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
American Engineering Co. .. 
American Foundry Equipment Co. 
American Gas Association ..... 
American Hard Rubber Co. .: 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 
ciation ; 
American Lanolin ‘Corp. 
American Metal Hose Branch of The 
American Brass Co. 
American Metal Products Co. 
American Monorail Co. ; 
American Nickeloid Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. ; 
American Roller Bearing Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co., The 
American Screw Co. ’ 
American Shear Knife Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. . i’ 
Amsler-Morton Co., The . 
Andrews Steel Co., The .. 
Apollo Steel Co. , 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. ‘Co. 
Atkins, ee 
Atlantic Stam ing Co. 
Atlantic Steel 
Atlas Car & Mfg. ‘Co. 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. seria 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co. Pa oh 8p fT 
Baker-Raulang Co. ... 
Baldwin Southwark ‘Division, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Rantam Bearings Corp 
Barnes, Wallace, Co. Division of As- 
sociated Spring Co “~ we ben Patti 
Basic Refractories, 
Bay City Forge Co. 
Bay State Abrasive Products « Co. 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co. .. 
Bellis Heat Treating” 
Belmont Iron Works . 
Berger Manufacturing Div., 
Steel Corp. . 
Berkeley Equipment Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ee Steel ‘Foundry & ‘Machine 


Rissett Rtee!, Co.. 
Bixby, R. W., ey ea aR As 
Blackstone Hotel... ey 
Blanchard Machine Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Blaw-Knox Division, ‘Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bliss, E. W., 
Bliss & Latighlin. Inc, 
Bloom Engineering Co. 
Rridgeport Brass Co. ................ 
Bristol sy 


Republic 
20, 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. . 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. .. 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co, 

Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works 
Bullard Co., 
Bundy Tubing Co. 
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Page 
Cc 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 131 
Carborundum Co., The .. . 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The ee ee 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ae 97 
Carpenter Steel Co., The ...... soa ae 
I a cn a dc ks sb ee bleeds « - 
Cattie, Joseph P., & Bros., Inc. 141 
ee ee ew ee oe 
Central Screw Co. 109 
Century Electric Co. ...... Press on 
Chambersburg Engineering a ee 
Chandler Products Corp. Sess 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. ......... - 
Chicago Perforating Co. ............ — 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. ..... oa co 
Chicago Tramrail Co. ..... 125 


Cincinnati Grinders Inc. ............ 
Cincinnati Milling Machine CG SON ge 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The ........ 2 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. .. ——.o oo 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. .... ‘ 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. . 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Hotel ... 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 
Cleveland Worm & Gear "Co., 
Climax Molybdenum Co. ... 
Clinton Bridge Works ............. 
Cold Metal Products Co. .......... 
Colonial Broach Co. ............ 
Columbia Steel Co. .. 
Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. 
Commercial Metals Treating, Inc. .... — 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc. 
Continental Machines, Inc. 10 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 
Continental Screw Co. ... 109 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Corbin Screw Corp cae eo Ks 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment SRI HY - 
Cowles Tool Co. ..... ts oie 
Crane Co. ow adinalots —— 
Crawbuck, John ‘D. ‘Co. ee ee 
Crosby Co., The 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp. 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Culvert Division, Republic § Steel ol Corp. 


Cunningham, 'M. E., Co. ... -_ 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division 

of Curtis Manufacturing Smneeay — 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. ... . — 


D 


Parwin & Milner, Inc. .............. = 
Davis Brake Beam Co. . etd 
Denison Engineering Co., The 

RR LE tte ar _... Inside Back Cover 
DeSanno, P.. & Son, Inc. 
Detroit Electiic Furnace 

Kuhlman Electric Co. 
Detroit Leland Hotel . 
Diamond Expansion Bolt ‘Co., 
Diamond Tool Co. 
Dietert, Harry W., Co. . 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co., The 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co. 
Dravo Corp., Engineering Works Div. 
Dravo Corp.. ery % Div. 
Duffin Iron Co. : 


Division, 


het 


Easton Car & Construction Co. ...... — 
Economy —, ~y.-> Ee 114 
Elastic Stop Nut Cor ate v- e 
Electric Controller % Pte. “Co. 

pais POEs ahs ... Inside Front Cover 
Electric Furnace Co., The ee. ; _ 
Electric Storage Battery pea 
Electro Alloys Co., The ............ 
Electro Metallurgical Co. ...... — 
Elmes, Charles F., Engineering Works 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 
Eauipment Steel Products Division of 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. .. — 
Erdle Perforating & The 41 
Erie Forge Co. —_— 
Erie Foundry Co. BORAT EG Sybe 
Etna Machine Co. . Set Sa aii’ am 200; 

26 


Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Eureka Fire Brick Works 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ... 


F 
Fafnir Bearing Co., The ............ 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. .............. 
Fanner Mfg. Co. 








Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd. 
Farval Corp., The ..... 
Ferracute Machine Co. pis &S be 
Fidelity Machine Co. ............... 127 
Finn, John, Metal Works ae 
Firth Sterling Steel Co. . 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine ‘Corp. 
Fitzsimons Co., The 
Ford Chain Block Division of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc. ..... 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc... 
Four V Structural Steel ‘Companies. ; 
Foxboro Co., The 
Frantz, S. G., Co., 
Fuller Brush Co. 


G 


Gage Structural Steel Co. ......... — 
Galvanizers, Inc. PENSE eo -— 
Garrett, Geo. K., Co. . 
General Abrasive Co., 
General American 
Corp. <" 
General Blower Co. .......... ca 
General Electric Co. .. ie ean _ 
Gisholt Machine Co. is , ¥ 
Globe Brick Co., The ........ ; ao 
Granite City Steel Co. ........ ao 
Grant Gear Works .... : ‘ 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Graybar Electric Co. .. = Fe a 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. tba ‘ _ 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Greenlee Brothers & Co. 
Greenspon’s, Jos., Son Pipe Corp. 
Gregory, Thomas, Galvanizing Works 
Grinell Co., Inc. . — 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. . 


Inc. 
‘Transportation 


Hagan, George J., Co. 
Hallden Machine 'Co., The ; 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 
Hanna Engineering Works 
Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co. i % 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co — 
Harnischfeger Corp. "- ; 
Harper, H. M., Co., he 
Harrington & King Perforating ¢ Co.. 
Hassall, John, Inc. .... 
Hays Corp., a. 
Heald Machine Co. ‘ —. = 
Hepburn American Co., Engineers - 
Heppenstall Co. ; - 
Hevi Duty Electric ‘Co. oem = 
Hill, James. Mfz. Co. ‘ Xe 
Hindley Mfz. Co. 
Hobart Bros. Co. ; 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
Houghton. E. F., & Co ae ; 
Hubbard & Co. .. . : — 
Hubbard. M. D., Spring Co. .. R 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. — 
Hyatt Rearings Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation 
Hyde Park Foundry ‘& Machine Co. 
Hydropress, Inc. ..... 


I 


Illinois Clay Products Co. .. 
Independent Galvanizing Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. .. 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Bore- 
MU I. “0 id be wb eNs o's 0c 3 os — 
Inland Steel Co. .. : aes 
International Nickel Co., Inc, 
International Screw Co. 
Tnternational-Stacey Corp. : 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. . 
Isaacson Iron Works -_ 


J 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., The 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co. ars _ 
J-B Engineering Sales Co. 
Jessop Steel C dae 
Jessop, Wm.. & Sons, Oe, 3 geet tice 
Johns-Manville Corp. Fess 
Johnson Bronze Co. . cacy oe Sh eee 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Jones & wt. Steel Corp. 
Jones, W. A., Foundry & Machine Co. 
Joslyn Co. of California ..... 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Kardong Brothers, Inc. 
Katzinger, Edward, Co. 
Keagler Brick Co., The 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried in first issue of month. 





Page 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co. : — 
Kester Solder Co, ............ . oo 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. ........... — 
King Fifth Wheel Co. ............... - 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. aot hel dee aechee ae 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. .............. 145 
Koppers Co. ie oe 
Koven, L. O., & Brother, Inc. 

L 


Lake City Malleable Co. 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., The 130 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The . 109 
Landis Machine Co. ............ o— 
Lang Machinery Co. ..... yi Ped BA . 144 
La Salle Steel Co. . ; oo 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. .... —. = 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. ; ; — 
Lebanon Steel Foundry 13 
LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., The 
- Back Cover 

Leeds & ‘Northrup Ob. bie1 wale res 
Lee Spring Co.,. Inc. t ko. 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. eer 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. 
Levinson Steel ie, EAN 
Levinson Steel Sales Co. a Pe 
Lewin-Mathes Co. a2 Peat < 90 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. — 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division of 

Blaw-Knox Co. sa zs |. wie 
Lewis Machine Co., ‘The ' is 139 
Tincoln Electric Co., The : rea: 
Lincoln Hotel ans Chee ks 








J.inde Air Products” Co., a. PEE 22 

Link-Belt Co. . ; + ‘nw 0 

Logemann Evos. Co. ehaba 

Lovejoy Flexible’ Coupling 0,0 Se 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. ......... — 
Me 

McKay Co., The “ee ; > ae 


McKay Machine Co. ...... oo ee i 3 
MeKee, Arthur G., Co. .. aahatciiies ease 
McKenna Metals Co. —_ 


M 


MacDermid, Inc. 7 ares 
Mackintosh- Ceaengaes Co. tea. oe 
Macklin Co. ... inttys ian =< 
Macwhyte Co. 

Maehler, Paul, Co., The .. 

Mahr Manufacturing Co. ............ - 
Ue Me ee Se ee - 
Mathews Conveyer +: Fs ota ts sa - 
Matthews, Jas. H., & Co. oh © ou ae 
Mattison Machine ‘Works .. ee 
Maurath, Inc. ....... ass eae 
Mercury Mfg. Co. ...... “—. = 
Mesta Machine Co. .. eo aa 


Metal & Thermit Corporation S-S> 
Michiana Products Corp. .. \ a:e @ bee 
Michigan Tool Co. Si odute cu eiiy isnt ee 


Micromatic Hone Corp. 764% K 
Midland Structural Steel Co. ........ - 
Midvale Co., The Wate ian w s,m 
“fissouri Rolline Mill (eS a 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. .. — 
Molybdenum Corporation of America - 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., The .... 
Monarch Steel Co. + * 
Morgan Construction Co. ............ - 
Morgan Engineering Co. Ai ee 
Morton Salt Co. — 
Motch *& Merryweathe" Machinery . 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co. 144 


N 


National Acme Co. 82, 83 
National Automatic Tool Co., Inc... — 
National Bearing Metals Corp. » dete ot 
National Rroach & Machine Co. -- 
National Carbon Coe., Inc., Carbon 
ee RGD... « cdabe s bb Odes ONO 6 — 
National Cylinder Gas Co. .......... ~ 
*ational-Frie Corp. —_ 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 118 
i Pi OU .6 4 ak chic dc oe 6 on a8 — 
National Roll & Foundry eh "5 od eae 
Mational Screw & Mfg. Co. ..... 109 
National Steel Corp. 
National Telephone Supply Co., Inc... — 
National Tube Co. — 
New Departure, Division General Mo- 
Rs NE 6c ome jan — 
New England Screw ie . ain ~wee ae 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. — 
Niagara Machine & Too! Works 


Niles Steel Products Div., Republic 
en ee ee 4 ate ota 20, 
Nilson, A. H., Machine Co. .........» 145 


Nitralloy Corp., The ................ - 
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Page 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 93 
Norton Co., The 


oO 
Ohio Crankshaft Co. ..... AG 


Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co. 


Ohio Knife Co., The : 135 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The 141 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., The 7 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., The 79 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co., The 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 

O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

Oster Mfg. Co., The 49 


P 


Page Steel & Wire Division Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

Pangborn Corp. ; J 

Park Chemical Corp. 


Parker, Charles, Co. 109 
Parker-Kalon orp. 109 
Parkin, William M., Co. 

Pawtucket Screw Co. 109° 


Peabody Engineering Corp. 
Penn Galvanizing Co. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 13¢ 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 19 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc... — 
Pheoll Mfg. Co. 109 


Philadelphia Gear Works 
Philadelphian Hotel . 
Phillips Screw Manufacturers 109 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
Pike, E. W., & Co. . 
Pittchurgh ‘Crushed Steel Co. 143 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp. 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division of Blaw- 

Knox Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works Division 

of The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Pollock, William B., Co., The 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 

orter, H. K., Co., Inc. 

ressed Steel Tank Co. 126 


Pacine Tool & ne Co. 

Ransohoff, N., 

Raymond Mfg. Co, Division of Asso- 
ciated Spring Corp. 

Readine Chain & Block ‘Corp. 103 

Ready-Power Co. 

Nelianre Electric & Engineering Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 20, 21 

Revere Copper & Brass. Inc. 

Rhoades, R. W.. Metaline Co., Inc. 

Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co. 

Robertson, H. H., Co. 

Poebling’s. John A., Sons Co. 

Tollway Bearing Co., Inc. 

Roosevelt Hotel 

Roper, George D., Corp. 100 

Tuemelin Mfe. Co. - 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Bs * 6 yee trae w <6 3.04 77, 109 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 28 

~ 
Salem Eneineering Co. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco Galvanizing Works 
Sanitary Tinning Co., The 


Seaife Co. 

Scherr, Georre, Company 138 
Schloemann Engineering Corp. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. , . 109 


Scully Steel Products Co. 


Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc. 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The 143 
Shakeproof, Inc. 109 


Shaw-Rox ‘Crane & Hoist Division, 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
“heffie'd Corp.. The . : 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. Shan ecu a 
Shenango Furnace Co., The 138 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. ar 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. - 
Shuster. F. B.. Co., The ; _ 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. ; , 
Simonds Gear & Mfe. Co. .. : 137 
Simords Saw & Steel Co. .. oN 
SisalKraft Co., The ..... 
SKF Industries. Inc. FE os ay 
Smith Oil & ae oe Cs oa cach 142 
Snyder, W. P.. Co. if ; 138 
Socony- Vacuum ou Co., ett ot os —_ 
South Bend Lathe Works ... see _ 
Carthimeton Hardware Mfg. Co. eo 
Spriesch Tool & Manufacturing Co. . 


Page 


Standard Galvanizing Co 
Standard Steel Works 
Stanley Works, The 


Steel & Tubes Division, Republic Stee! 
20, 


Corp. 

Steel Founders’ Society of America 

Steelweld Machinery Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 

Sterline Grinding Wheel Div. of The 
Cleveland Quarries Co. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., The 

Strom Steel Ball Co. 

Strong Steel Foundry Co 

Stuart, D. A., Oil Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Sugar Beet Products Co 

Sun Oj Co 

Superior Steel Corp 

Surface Combustion Corp 

Sutton Engineering Co 

Swindell-Dressler Corp 


T 


Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co 

Thomas Steel Co., The 

Thompson-B-emer & Co 

Tide Water Assoriated Oil Co 

Timken Poller Bearing Co 

Timken Steel & Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 

Tinnerman Products, Inc. 

Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co 

Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co. 

Tomkins-Johnson Co.. The 

Torit Manufactu"ing Company 

Torrington Co., The 


Truscon Steel Co 20, 2 


Tubular Service Corp 
Turco Products, Inc 


Udvlite Corp., The 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Union Prawn Steel Div.. Republic 


Stee! Corp. 20, : 


United Chromium, Inc 
Inited Engineering & Foundry Co. 


= 


tinited States Graphite Co. 

t'nited States Rubber Co. 

United States Steel Corp. Subsidi- 
aries 96 

United States Steel Export Co. 96, 


Vv 


Valley Mould & Iron Corp 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co.. The 
Vauehn Machinery Co., The 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 


w 

Waldron, John, Corp. 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp. 
Warner & Swasey Co 
Washburn Wire Co 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wayne Chemical Products Co. 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc. 
Webb City and Carterville Foundry 

and Machine Works 
Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Welding Fauipment & Supply Co. 
We'lman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Penn Machinery Co. 
West Steel Casting Co 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Whitehead Stamping Co 
Whitney Screw Corp. 
Wickes Brothers 
W'ekwire Brothers, Inc. 
Witeox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Williams, J. H., & Co. 
Witison, Lee, Engineering Co. 
“itt Cornice Co., The 
Wood, R. D., Co. 
Worthineton Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Worth Steel Co. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 


y 

Vale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Vader Co... The 

VYounertown Alloy Casting Corp. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Z 

Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 
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Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the arry 
we're putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new club- 
house we got just outside of camp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nice 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, Pop. you know what’s happened 
since then. mg been streaming 
into uniforn. st year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
od there’1l be 4 million. And the 
SO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men—around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you ue with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun-— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home- 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? hM 
BA 























GIVE TO THE 





























Send your contribution to your local USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Here’s 100 tons of smooth, flexible fluid 
power for a wide range of production-line 


or small-lot pressing jobs. It’s Denison’s 
new DLOS2-100, the latest addition to the 


popular line of standard HydrOlILic 


presses. Smooth, accurate, oil hydraulic 
operation permits infinite variations in 
power, speed and 
control. Compact, 
space-saving, pro- 
jection-free design 
makes fast, efficient 
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Write for new catalog on HydrOILic Presses! 
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EQUIPMENT APPLIED 
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operation possible with full safety. The 
DLOS2-100 has a maximum stroke of 18 
inches; maximum daylight opening is 36 
inches. Available with either a guided 
platen or a threaded ram, and with manual 
or electric control. Easily adapted to many 
special requirements. Write for details or 
, eall your Denison 
representative. THE 
DENISON ENGINEERING 
Co., 1163 Dublin Rd., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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6. GNC Leon ic Ulun ov Fae 


are dedicated to low cost, high a 
precision turning. Just as highly efficient 
LeBlond Lathes are now helping speed our 
victory, so also will they aid in the speedy 
production of more goods for more people 
at less cost in the peace that will follow. 


THE R. K. LBBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Chicago: New York: 


20 N. Wacker Dr. 103 Lafayette St. 
STA 5561 Canal 6-528! 





